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SOUTH AFRICA 
for the 
WINTER 


P What are the main attractions for a Winter Holiday in 
the South Africa ? 


Firstly, the delightful sea voyage which provides a complete 
rest to mind and body alike. Then, the tonic change in the South 
African summer climate with its long, health-giving days of sun- 
oh shine ; the abundance of luscious fruits fresh from the orchards 
| and vineyards of the South ; new interests of travel in a country 
famed for its splendid scenery and the invigorating air of its open 
o spaces ; a pleasing social environment with a variety of amenities, 
outdoor pleasures and amusements. These are the joys of the South 
when Europe is winter-bound from October to April. 





S 
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Special tours to South Africa are being arranged for the 
| coming Winter, including steamer passages, inclusive rail tours, 
| hotel accommodation, etc. Ain attractive programme (“ D.C.) 
! will be promptly sent on request. 


Apply: The Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, 


South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 
and 
‘the leading Tourist and Shipping Agencies. 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room will b> 
comfortably heated at 
a cost -of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 








‘All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





WRITE FOR BOILER CATA- 
LOGUE, WHICH INCLUDES 


Can easily be stoked by a lady. ALL THE LATEST TYPES. 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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Some queer pipes __ 
and the Supreme tobacco 


West African pipes: 


The practice of tobacco smoking in Africa, where 
hemp had formerly been inhaled, was introduced 
by Europeans, The habit spread rapidly and 
a great variety of pipes came into use, 


On tke Western Seaboard the influence of the 
white man is to be seen in the figures carved 
upon the pipe bowls, but further inland the 

ures resemble more and more the fetishes 
and ancestral figures which played such an 
important part in the life of the people, 















me G.B. 107 
Qssued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 








FOR 
LADIES e 


Style and Comfort go 
together in this excellent 


fieg WALKING SHOE 


The “ FIFE” SHOE here illustrated is a splendid example of the 
quality and value which have made the ‘ FIFE” BOOTS-BY-POST 
SERVICE so popular not only at home but in all parts of the 
world, It is an extremely attractive style, and is sure to give full 
satisfaction in every particular. A trial order will convince you of 
the real superiority of this world-famous Footwear, and if desired 
a single Shoe will be sent to any address in England, Scotland or 
Wales on THREE DAYS’ FREE APPROVAL. Just write for the 
Shoe and note the splendid: fitting and unusual comfort embodied in 
this beautifully produced “‘ FIFE’? Model. It is stocked in 3, 4 and 
fitting; sizes and half-sizes, 


This “ FIFE” SHOE is pre-eminent in character, superior 
in quality and finish. The golosh and toe. 
cap designed in one whole piese 
gives this shoe a_ distinctively 
smart appearance. Obtainable in 
Black and Brown Box Calf. 
Low Heel for comfortable 

walking. 





ORDER No. 643 
Brown 


34/6 
ORDER No. 644 
Black 


CATALOG 
UE 
34/6 FREE. 





A. T. HOGG (FIFE) Ltd., 91 Strathmiglo, FIFE, Scotland. 
The Pioneers and Leaders of Boots-by-Post Trade. 
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ISLESOFTHEBLEST 


AND WEST AFRICA 


Sailing from Liverpool January 25 by one of the newest 
cruising ships of the world, the s.s. “ Duchess of Rich- 
mond” (Oil burner, 20,000 tons). Tropic Isles—strange 
sights—primitive peoples from the mysterious hinterland 
of the Dark Continent—you see these on this splendidly 
leisured Winter Cruise. Beautiful Madeira, with its blaz- 
ing flowers—Dakar, in Senegal, and Takoradi, where 
you see huge ebony-skinned tribesmen from the interior 
and hear the tom-tom at nights—Victoria, in the 
Cameroons, once German possessions—Freetown, in 
Sierra Leone, Porto Praia Island, with its turtles and 
amber—Teneriffe (where Nelson lost his arm) and 
Grand Canary—Casablanca, and Tangier, in Morocco, 
where desert caravans come out—Gibraltar, symbol of 
Britain’s greatness—and home by Lisbon. Six weeks 
there and back— and not a rush from port to port, but 
in comfortable leisure. Fares from £95. Canadian 
Pacific Management aboard and shore. 


TWOOTHERFINECRUISES 


ROUNDTHEWORLD 


All the way in the best style the world affords. Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, India, China, Japan. Christmas in Beth- 
lehem, New Year’s Day in Cairo. Fifteen days in India 
and Ceylon. Sixteen days in China. Ten days through 
Japan. And still time for Sunatra, Java, Siam, Formosa 
and much else: By the Drcamship of Cruises, “ Empress 
of Australia” (22,009 tons. Oil Burner). Sailing from 
Southampton November 14th. Fares from £449. 


THE WEST INDIES 


The sun-kissed beauty of coral isles—the pirate-haunted 
history of the “Spanish Main ”—flying fish, humming 
birds, flowers, colour andalways sunshine! Visiting Ber- 
muda, Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica; Panama, Venezuela, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Porto Rico, and Madeira by s.s. 
“Duchess of Atholl ” sailing from Liverpool, January 
21, and from Bristol, January 22. Fares £95. _ 


Full information is in our Booklet No. 84 _ , or we will gladly 
send a personal representative. Write to-day to 


THE CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


Manchester, Southampton, Paris, etc. . 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Worlds Greatest Travel System 


62, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1; 
also at Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, Birmingham, Belfast, 


The acceptance of this Free Record involves you |} LINGUAPHONE | 
in no obligation—you will never be asked to pay for |, COURSES IN : 
the record or even to return it—all we ask is that | 

; : French 
you should use it; play it on your gramophone as German | 
often as you can. Spanish 
| Italian ~ | 
Get your Free Record now by sending the | — | 
coupon below. In an incredibly short time | Irish 
you will find yourself speaking French—and | —— 
‘ understanding it—as well as the expert Renaaneae 
foreign teacher who has been teaching you | Persian 
through your gramophone. j Chinese 














SOM 


—~ LINGUAPHONE COURSE 


and as you listen you find yourself 
speaking French like a Parisian! 


O enable readers of “* The Spectator ”’ to test for themselves 

this wonderful modezn method. of language learning, the 
Linguaphone Institute is offering to send all applicants using 
the coupon below, a 


FREE TRIAL RECORD 


This record is chosen from our French Course, but our 
method is the same in teaching all other languages. The 
record giv. vou lesson | and lesson *| 1—so that you may 
judge how the Linguaphone Course carries you from the most 
rudimentary knowledge to real conversational proficiency. 

The illustrated extracts from the Linguaphone French Text 
Book which accompany the record enable you to follow your 
teacher easily, word for word, throughout the lessons. 








She JINGUAPHONE 
' LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


or if in London call for a 0° 2° 


personal demonstration at 9” & f, : 
our Head Office, #24-27 9” Ais? vv 
High Holborn; or at 304? oe SPE 


_— , 





tabi 4 ~ - 
Victoria St.,.5.W.1; 97” &.&. . 23% 2 
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ACETYLENE. LIGHTING 











Country Houses, Bungalows, Village Halls, and Churches. 
Cheapest to instal and maintain. 
suit every requirement, and work undertaken by us in 
any part of the country, fully guaranteed. 

Write for new booblet. 


ACETYLENE CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD., 
49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Plants of all sizes to 




















The dignified 
appearance of 
these well-known 
improved Sec- 


tional Bookcases, . 


will enhance the 
appearance of 
any room. 

One of the new 
improved Sec- 
tions, with cornice 
and base, will 
make a _ very 
artistic and useful 
Bookcase, and 
forms the founda- 
tion for building 
a larger Bookcase 
when required. 


Write for Illus- : 
trated Catalogue, : 
showing full: 
range of styles ; 

and prices. H 








Sectional Bookcases 
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Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd., 


Library Specialists, 


London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32, Old Bond St., W. 1. 
(Se SSE ER oa 
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that 
Cold 
with 


rises from it. 











(AEG TRACT MARK) 


/ INHALANT 


s 










Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ” on your handker- 
chief and breathe the germ-killing vapour which 
This vapour becomes stronger and 
stronger as you inhale. You can feel it penetrating 
and clearing all the passages of the nose and throat. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. ITD, 
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Country House 
Sewage. Purificatioy 


Septic Tanks and Cesspools produce a_ septic effluent, poisonous 
septic wound, and should be avoided. The Daily Papers recent 
the case of a-man’s death from septicemia due to septic poison 
garden soil, with which an exposed hang-nail on his finger ha 
contact. 

For 30 years the Bacterial System of treating sewage has 

effective, inoffensive, and to produce an effluent comparable to been Prone 
appearance, free from smell, and so changed that it is classed as inane 
or mineral, and, therefore, incapable of eausing a nuisance. The ad ne 
of a properly designed bacterial scheme prevents septic poisoning of dithe 
water courses and water supplies. ams; 
In ever county in the country our schemes are at work ivin is 
results, and we can refer you to satisfied clients in every eas oF gts 
A Tuke & Bell Bacterial Installation gives the same security to 
resident as a Municipal scheme to a town dweller. 


Why not write for Booklet No. 14, which gives particulars and list of useyy & 
a 


TUKE & BELL, LTD., 
27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 
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PLAYER'S | 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Sedative, gently soothing, 
gently clarifying Tobacco- 
‘smoke, with the obligation 
to a minimum of speech, 
‘ surely gives human intel- 4 
lect and insight the best P 
chance they can have— : 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 









Pocket Tin 
2/1 


Regd. Trade Mark. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM ; 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL - 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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| ROBERSONS — 


ae Knightsbridge, London 
ng. by hi 


Sal (and at 18 GRAFTON ST. WW.1) 


1 proved 
Nwater in 
INOrganie 
> Adoption 
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itisfactory 
€ country 
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: PANELLING 
mi MANTELS & 
FURNITURE. 
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DECORATIONS 


PETER ROBINSON 


Complete Service \ 


for Men 


(Eastern Building) 











Dressing Gowns. 

In Pure Silk. 5 to 8 gns. 
In Silk and artificial Silk 
Brocade, with self Silk 


facing. (As illustration.) 
£6. 















In artificial Silk. In a 
variety of designs and 


colourings. _30/- to 80/- 






In Pure Camel Hair, with 
contrasting facings of Bara- 
thea Silk mixture. 75/- 





Men’s Catalogue sent on 
request. 






HAIRDRESSING SALOON, 
BASEMENT. 





PETER ROBINSON, LTD., OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
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ANOTHER MILESTONE. 


This is the title of the Bible Society’s new 
Popular Report, now published. It contains a 
graphic account of the work at honie and 
abroad during last year; and also a review of 
the Society’s progress during the twenty-five 
years since the centenary in 1904. 


It should be in the hands of every supporter of 
the Society. 


There are six illustrations. 
Many excellent stories are recounted, 


Facts and figures are presented in an 
attractive style. 


Milestones are suggestive things. This Report 
sketches their history and significance, and links 
them in an interesting way with the onward 
march of the Bible Society. 


The price of .the book is  sixpence. Post 


free, 8d. 





BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 Queen - Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PRESIDENT—TueE Most Hoy, tng 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G,, ADC 





Medical Superintendent: Daniet F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D, 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipi 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both = 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterig’ 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numeroy 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided, P 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 
This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with 


@ separ 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can b — 


e admi 

It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern tents 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special department, 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, and Ultra-Violet Apparatus 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment, |t 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 


pathological research. 
MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch esta}. é 


lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 6590 acres, Mik 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy js 4 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility fo 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing, 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situate 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the fincst scenery in 
North Wales. 
coast forms the boundary. 


Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foo : 


ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. 


such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No, 56 Northampton), 
appointment. 

















THE GREAT RISK 


common to every man is that of 
premature death, that is, death be- 
fore full provision has been made 
for the support of one’s family 


There is only one way open to the 
majority to counter this great risk, 
namely, to secure the protection that 
can be obtained through a first-class 
Mutual Life Office 


THE COST IS SMALL 


and the premiums can be paid by 
monthly instalments. 





Write for terms to the 
UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
(One of the largest Mutual Life Offices) 








196 Strand, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS: OVER 17,500,000. 


| 
| Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, 











Sayings of Famous Men. 


SPURGEON. 


** Steer your ship by the stars, but don’t forgel 
the sands,” wrote C. H. Spurgeon—in other 
words, plan your life’s work with high ideals and 
ambition, but don’t neglect to protect yourself 
from the daily dangers that surround you. 
many men, in their efforts to secure success in their 
ultimate careers, overlook the means at hand to 
safeguard them from immediate danger. A 
good life policy provides immediate safety while 
the fortune is in the making. 








The monthly payment policy of The Standard 
enables a man to make adequate provision for him- 
self and his dependants at an insignificant cot. 


£1 a month will secure for a man of 30 a whole 
life policy with profits for £484, and under the 
scheme the monthly payment is made for you by 
your banker automatically. 


Write for copy of booklet, “ Monthly Premiums,” “ AC 20," 


he STANDARD [IF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY- 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 

46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. e¢4 
1Sa PALL MALL sw, 

HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET 











EDINBURGH 


X 











On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea. a 
Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit | 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods, The) 
There iy © 


Ladies and gentle. © 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 7 


who can be seen in London ty © 
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LORD LANSDOWNE: 
A Biography. 


By the Rt. Hon. LORD NEWTON, P.C. With 
portraits. 25s. net. (Immediately.) 








HUTCHINSON’S 
Important Novels 


Obtainable at all Libraries. 


ADA The Hidden City (30th thou.) 
"El tHe FASTI OF OVID by PHILIP GIBBS 


k Text, with Translation and Commentary, by SIR 
and JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., F.RS., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 5 vols. With Tilustra- 

_ tions. £6 6s. net. (October 11.) 

merous This important work of classical scholarship includes 

the Latin text, an English prose translation (facing 
the Latin text), an exegetical commentary, indices, 








IE 





The Altar of Honour (30% tiv) 
by ETHEL M. DELL 


Sketch of a Sinner 


parats plans and illustrations. The text has been revised w 

— with the help of photographs of six of the principal by FRANK S INNERTON 
a manuscripts now in Rome,. Paris, Brussels, Munich 

ussian and Oxford. 


= Sir Joseph’s Guests 
"| HANS FROST by EMMELINE MORRISON 


By HUGH WALPOLE. 7s. 6d. 
Gather the Stars (rd im, 


“Mr. Walpole’s people act and sae with a rhythm 








estab. | hich in literature is life, and the interplay of their 

oe = is cheouting”-T he Fines titel Supp. by DIANA PATRICK 

V isa 

ty for 

In the Course of Years 


| HARDY’S RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
tuated | With Illustrations from Woodcuts by CLARE 
: LEIGHTON, Limited edition. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 


by UNA L. SILBERRAD 








| . Iii, Pca Money & other Stories (rorcord by 
THE COMPLETE STALKY & CO. JOHN GALSWORTHY) ™.A%" 
| By RUDYARD KIPLING. With Frontispiece and CAPEK 
sixteen illustrations by L. Raven Hitt. 10s. 6d. net. 
4 Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 

icrafts, ef All the famous STALKY stories for the first time 
collected into one volume. 





Send Post Card for List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. scicitaiin Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 


BROADMINDED—? 


O' course you are! Then you will agree that one of the greatest 


tendent 
don by 











_ THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD 
By SIR W. S. GILBERT. With eight illustrations in 


colour by Ww ‘RussEtt Fiint and drawings in line by 
CuarLes E. Brock, R.I. 7s. 6d. net. (October 15.) 





causes of the problems which are before us daily is almost the 

entire absence of any provision for sound, rational sex educa- 
tion. For mnany years we have pursued the policy of publishing books 
which provide information so greatly needed, and the letters of thanks 
we are constantly receiving from those whose problems have been 
solved are our greatest encouragement to continue our work. We 
would impress the fact that every book issued by this house is written 
by a recognised authority, and the subject is dealt with in such a 
way that not a word can possibly be objected to. We have books for 
the parent—for the child—for the young man—and the young woman— 
for those commencing wedded life and for those getting on in years 


HISTORY OF ‘ THE ASSAM RIFLES who find the need of guidance on the particular problems they have to 


By COLONEL L. W. SHAKESPEAR, Author of . face. The following are a few selections from our list, and in your own 


; > 2 interest t lect 
“History of Upper Assam, Upper Burmah, and the eng sib ee wah ee eng yen ped 
North-Eastern Frontier,” etc. With Forewords by ee eee aoe eriaitcte. vs 


: ‘ ; WISE WEDLOCK (BIR NTRO 
Sir Bampryipe Futcer, and by Sir Wittiam ReEIp, of ee 6/9 


. E PUL , j A unique Book of Counsel. 
the Indian Civil Service. With Maps and Illustra- THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. 
tions. 30s, net. (Immediately.) 


An invaluable guide to married happiness. 

INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS & WIVES. 
Nothing like these studies of human relationship 
has ever before appeared in print. 

MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER. 

Full of important information and advice conveyed 
in a lucid and straightforward manner. 

THE PERFECT WIFE, 

A book which every woman who is already married 1/2 
or contemplates marriage should read. 

THE COMPLETE HUSBAND. each or the 
A wonderful book of advice for the Husband of § five hooks 
to-day and to-morrow. for 

THE HAPPY LOVER. 

A luminous guide book which will be of unequalled 
help to millions. 

WOMAN AND LOVE. The final instalment of this 
author’s remarkable survey. Every woman will be 
the better for the reading of. this wonderful work. 


By Walter M. Gallichan. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN. 
Every woman must possess this Helpful Book 
MANHOOD. By CHARLES THOMPSON. 
The Facts of Life for Men 
MATRIMONY, By Mona Bairp. 
The Truth about M arriagé 


SELECTED POEMS: 
Lyrical and Narrative. 
By W. B. YEATS. 7s. 6d. net. 











each or any 
two works 


12/6 





THE POST-WAR UNEMPLOYMENT 
| PROBLEM 


By PROF. HENRY CLAY, M.A., Author of “The 
Problem of Industrial Relations,” etc. 8s. 6d. net. 





THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
BRITISH DOMINIONS 
By A, BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.L,, D.Litt, Regius 


Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in 
the University of Edinburgh. (Immediately.) 





| 
| 
| 
| 








A Study in Values. 


| 
| WEALTH AND LIFE 
| 
| 
|. By J. A. HOBSON, Author of “ Work and Wealth: 


a Human Valuation.” 15s. net. ([mmediately.) 





| Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on 
| application, 











MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





WOMANHOOD. By Mona ani, 
The Facts of Life for Women 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; 
or, How to Love. By Watter M. GALLICHAN 
If you seek advice on any point you can write to us with fullest 
confidence. We shall be pleased to help you. 
Send Cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return paid, together with a copy of “ Health & Efficiency.” 
HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd., 
182, EFFICIENCY HOUSE, Paternoster Square, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Full Catalogue sent Free on request. 
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Hamptons are Specialists in the Manufacture of 


LOOSE COVERS 


which they make entirely in their own Factories 
under expert supervision. Perfect fit. guaranteed. 





Patterns and Estimates Free of Charge 
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WEST 
INDIES 
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The Loose Cover Illustrated herewith is made of Hamptons’ 
“Wisteria” printed linen. No. K.3146 31 in. wide 3/11 per LORID 
yard. This is one of their many new designs tor the OWiessaltin ike & F A. * 
world so cffective- r . 
it Autumn season. ly po a woke HIS most delightful cruise of A 
with comfort and I 9,500 miles commences on the B 
Juxury. 23rd January, 1930. Forty-six leisured 1 
Every stateroom a days of healthful relaxation aboard 
cabin - mere the world’s most charming cruising re 
ate u tc 
rooms. Glorious Steamer . « + 
clear games decks, : r i ) 
Bestel sun + deeb THE BLUE STAR LINER B 
genes 6h @ ~“ARANDORA STAR” | ou 
ames. en air 
laleusing pool, 7 Cor 
» : returning to England March 10, ArT 
Write for full par- Visiting MADEIRA, MARTINIQUE, THE 
ticulars to-day. Also TRINIDAD, BRIGHTON, BARBADOS, AE 
for Cruises of the VENEZUELA, CURACAO, PANAMA : 
‘Arandora Star” to CANAL, JAMAICA, HAVANA, NASSAU, Por 
this Autumn, Barly BERMUDA, AZORES, and AMERICA’S AME 
‘ Bookings have the GREAT WINTER RESORT, MIAMI, Cou 
™ choice of Berths. BEACH, FLORIDA, 
For photographic illustrations, in colour, of the latest produc- Ler 
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News of the Week 


Great Britain and the Soviet. 
_— most interesting event of the week has been 
the arrangement between Mr. Henderson and 
M. Dovgalevsky, the Soviet Ambassador in Paris, 
» for the restoration of Anglo-Russian relations. In 
#) form Mr. Henderson seems to have yielded a great 
| deal in order to make the arrangement possible, 
but it will probably be found that in substance he 
has yielded nothing of any moment. Two months 
ago the Government declared that a discussion of 
| all the Anglo-Russian points of controversy was an 
A) essential preliminary to the exchange of Ambassadors. 
I M. Dovgalevsky then left London in a huff, and the 
al Soviet Government complained that he had been enticed 
dp to London only to be made a fool of. On Tuesday, 
however, Mr. Henderson so far modified the “ essential 
preliminary ” as to approve of an exchange of Ambassa- 
dors before all the controversial points are tackled. But 
it must be noted that there is one very important excep- 
| tion, Mr. Henderson obtained from M. Dovgalevsky 
concurrently with the understanding about the exchange 
of Ambassadors a pledge that Soviet propaganda in the 


cl British Commonwealth should not be renewed. 
x * * * 


It is being objected by those who are opposed on 
























principle to any restoration of relations that such a pledge 
is of no value. Very likely it is not; it has several 
times been given and has always been broken; but 
if Mr. Henderson’s arrangement is to be condemned 
on the ground that this preliminary promise is valueless, 
the same condemnation ought logically to be applied 
to all the other promises which were to have been exacted 
from the Soviet before the exchange of Ambassadors. 
They, too, would have been valueless. In sum, it does 
not seem to matter very much in what order of events 
the necessarily long process of reopening relations is 
planned, though Mr. Henderson would have done better 
for the reputation of the Government if he had not been 
so emphatic about his essential preliminary in the first 
place. 
* * * * 

It must be remembered that the Government are under 
an obligation to get Parliamentary sanction before 
any of Mr. Henderson’s proposals are put into effect. 
We shall be surprised if most Members of Parliament 
do not admit that the repudiation of propaganda was on 
a different plane from all the other contemplated pledges, 
and that Mr. Henderson held out for a necessary minimum 
when he refused to weaken on that point. In 1924, 
when the first Labour Government attempted a Treaty 
with the Soviet, Mr. MacDonald pointed out that the 
Third International was an organic part of the Soviet 
Government, and that as the International was the 
propagandist body the Soviet Government must accept 
responsibility. The Soviet refused todo so. Apparently 
Mr. Henderson has now improved upon that position. 

* * * * 
- The arrangement between Mr. Henderson and M, 
Dovgalevsky was made unobtrusively in an hotel at 
Lewes. M. Dovgalevsky called for Mr. Henderson at 
the Dome at Brighton, where the Labour Party Conference 
was being held, and they drove away simultaneously in 
motor-cars. In an announcement after the conversation 
Mr. Henderson stated that the issues to be settled after 
the exchange of Ambassadors included (1) a definition 
of the attitude of both Governments towards the Treaty 
of 1924; (2) the Commercial Treaty and allied matters ; 
(8) claims, counter-claims and debts; (4) fisheries ; 
(5) the application of existing Treaties and Conventions. 
The most unfortunate part of the abortive Treaty of 
1924 was the Labour Government’s proposal to grant 
a large loan to the Soviet on indefinite terms. Nothing 
has been said about that most objectionable proposal 
this week, and we gladly assume that it will not be 
revived. ‘Less trouble and more trade” is a fair 
description of what can be gained by full contact with 
the Soviet. Ostracism might be recommended with 
more reason if it had ever succeeded as a policy, but it 
never has, 
* * * * 

The Labour Party Conference. 

The Annual Conference of the Labour Party opened 
on Monday at Brighton. Nearly all the Government’s 
statements of importance this week have been made to 
the Conference. No doubt the Conference provided a 
highly convenient opportunity, but the relation between 


the Party and the Cabinet is thus heavily emphasized. 
[425] 
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The extra-Parliamentary authority of the Labour Party, 
which in practice dictates programmes to the Labour 
Cabinet, is something to be watched carefully by con- 
stitutionalists. In -a message to the Conference Mr. 
MacDonald said that the next session of Parliament 
would see “the development of a forward movement 
on the home front.” ‘The Government would have to 
deal with unemployment—‘ the most formidable task 
ever faced by a Minister ”’—housing, slum-clearance, 
pensions, the relief of trade unions from the desirabilities 
imposed upon them in the last Parliament, and the coal 
industry, which must be “ raised from the depths into 
which long years of drifting and blind policy have 
plunged it.” Then Mr. MacDonald, rather terrified by 
his list of commitments, added: ‘I must ask you to 
give us a little time—time to study and devise ; time to 
lay secure foundations.” 
* * * * 

The Presidential address was delivered by Mr. H. 
Morrison, the Minister of Transport. He asked his 
audience to remember that he was speaking as President 
of the Conference and not as a Minister. We need not 
follow him in detail, for he covered most of the ground 
already covered in Mr. MacDonald’s. message; but we 
cannot help remarking that a good deal of his rhetoric 
about the spirit of Socialism and the obliquities of 
Capitalism did not consort very well with the present 
temper of most of the members of the Labour Party, 
who are wisely concentrating upon such industrial and 
social reform as they can carry through with Unionist 
and Liberal help. That may or may not be a prepara- 
tion for Socialism. Mr. Morrison is entitled to. assume 
that it is, and we are entitled to assume that it is not. 
But we think that he would have done better to acknow- 
ledge the need of help in the intervening period and 
not to bluster at those without whose help, as he 
knows perfectly well, many desirable improvements are 


impossible. 
* ** * * 


He preferred, however, to talk of the “ conquest of 


the country by the worker.” If that means that the 
wage-earner must have better conditions, we whole- 
heartedly agree, but it might equally well mean that- 
the wage-earner is to be a sort of new aristocrat, ruling 
the country by a class right. He preferred, again, to 
exclaim in a_ startlingly mixed metaphor that the 
objectives of the Socialist would never be watered 
down, and he certainly overdid his complaints about 
the hostility of the Press. The Press has been con- 
spicuously kind to the Labour Government, and as to 
the power of popular newspapers to damn any cause 
when they choose to do so, we doubt its existence alto- 
gether. It has been proved over and over again in a 
national crisis that newspapers with huge circulations, 
though they may please the popular fancy, are unable 
to sway. opinion. 
* x * * 

There always seems to be this defect in Labour Party 
Conferences, that Presidential addresses bear very little 
relation to facts. This is true in a much greater degree 
than of the Conferences of any other Party. It is a pity ; 
and we have often wondered whether it would not pay 
the Labour Party to cultivate a little more realism. The 
resolution of the Independent Labour Party which 
demanded a drastic increase of taxation of the rich in 
order to provide new social services and children’s allow- 
ances was “ side-tracked,” and this was a speedy realistic 
comment on the Presidential address. The truth is that 
most trade unionists who have thought about children’s 
allowances dread the probable effect upon the level of 
wages. Therefore they insist upon caution, though 


as 


—_—— 


the caution may not be a token of a moderate mind ¢ 
much as of a certain self-interest. ; 
* * * * 
Mr. Thomas and Unemployment 
The “star” speaker at the Conference on Tuesday 





was Mr. J. H. Thomas. He was rather ill at ease jn 
dealing with unemployment, and his customary geniality 
withered before the scepticism of his audience, whos 
demeanour ranged from mute disappointment to open 
indignation. His speech included a review of the measures 
already taken by the Government to reduce unemploy. 
ment, a woeful analysis of his difficulties and an account 
of his visit to Canada. He pointed out that loans ‘ty 
municipalities amounting to £6,000,000, a five year | 
road programme to cost £10,000,000, and a programme 

for secondary roads to cost £28,000,000, had already bee 
sanctioned. He was also considering land-drainage, 
water supply and afforestation. The plans for Charing 
Cross Bridge would not be ready before May or June, 


and what was true in this case was true of many othe § 


undertakings. He had taken ‘a shipload”’ of coal to 
Canada with him, and he had interviewed everyone who 
normally bought coal in excess of 50,000 tons. The col. 
lieries in Nova Scotia had organized against him, but he 
had reason to believe that Nova Scotia and British coal 
would make a good blend. At several points in his 
speech he returned to his conviction that the only per- 
manent cure for unemployment was a natural as dis. 
tinguished from an artificial improvement in trade. After 
all, the expenditure of every million pounds on specially | 
devised work ensured the employment of only 4,000 men— 
2,000 directly and 2,000 indirectly. 
* * * * 
» When questions were put to Mr. Thomas he chose an 7 
unpromising line of country in putting some of the © 
blame for unemployment upon the Gold Standard and & 
the rise in the Bank Rate. He neither made himself 
clear nor convinced his audience, and in the end this 
subject was left for Mr. Snowden to deal with on Thur- 
day. Mr. Bevin made the extraordinary assertion that 
the rise in the Bank Rate would increase the number 7 
of unemployed by two hundred and fifty thousand in [ 
six months. Mr. Wheatley made the scathing comment F 
that he had heard Mr. Thomas’s speech three time [ 
from the lips of Mr. Baldwin. Mr. W. J. Brown said 
that he would be ashamed to face his constituents o 


the Government’s unemployment record. 
* ** * oS 


ey 


Miss Bondfield 


The next business on Tuesday was the debate on Mis q 
Bondfield’s policy at the Ministry of Labour which had © 
In spite of an 


been postponed from the previous day. 
appeal from Mr. Lansbury, Mr. W. T. Kelly refused F 
to withdraw his condemnatory motion. The motion 7 
went to the vote and was nearly carried. The voting | 


was 1,027,000 for the motion and 1,100,000 against. 


The Government, in the person of a prominent Minister, a 
only just escaped a vote of censure. 
** * x # 
The Labour Party Constitution ‘ 
The last business on Tuesday was a consideration oF 
the proposed new Constitution for the Party. The Cor 
ference was obviously hostile to the proposal that there 
should be a new class of Associate Members who would § 
subscribe to the party funds, but would have no privileges. § 


2, 


It was evidently feared that this new membership would 
open the doors wide to adventurers, and that the Executiv’ 
would be demoralized by an independent source af 
revenue. The Executive in dismay pointed out that 
adventurers could already enter the Party and that 
even the local branches of the Party were quite willing 
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to take money from rich outsiders who did not regularly 
identify themselves with the Party.. All was in vain. 
The Executive had to withdraw its proposal without a 
‘division. Thus failed an attempt to bring in members 
of the middle class who may be in search of a party 
and particularly dissatisfied Liberals. Success would 
have placed the Labour Party on a broader but necessarily 
vaguer_ basis. The Party might well have become the 
successor, in position and character, to the old Radical 
Party, but for the time being the trade union spirit 


has triumphed. ‘ A : 


The Bank Rate 

On Thursday, September 26th, the Bank Rate was 
raised from 54 per cent. to 64 per cent. As was expected 
there was some outcry from industrialists who said that 
all their schemes for developing business would be 
thwarted by dearer money. A rise in the Bank Rate 
inevitably causes a considerable dislocation for a time, 
put it must have been foreseen by anyone who had 
watched the conditions carefully that a rise could not 
be long delayed. Most people were surprised that 
it had been delayed so long. A rise in the rate is the 
only proved remedy for a steady outflow of gold. The 
remedy has never failed; capital rushes into London 
to earn the better hiring-price, and the desired adjustment 
comes automatically in due course. 

* * * * 

The present experience has been no exception to the 
rie, This week the foreign exchanges have turned 
distinctly in favour of Great Britain. All the principal 
exchanges, including the French, show an advance. On 
Tuesday more than £800,000 worth of South African gold 
was sold in the open market and the greater part of this 
was bought by the Bank of England—oddly enough 
at a lower price than the Bank has recently paid. France, 
however, withdrew £1,000,000. The unceasing purchase 
of gold by France is difficult of explanation on any 
purely financial grounds. It is strongly suspected that 
there is a political reason. It may be that France wishes 
to check the tendency to concerted international co- 


operation, 
* * * * 


Dr, Stresemann 

We greatly regret to record the sudden death of Dr. 
Streseemann on Thursday. He had been in bad health 
for some years, but he never spared himself and un- 
doubtedly hastened his end by his self-sacrifice. It is 
difficult to imagine a Minister for Foreign Affairs who 
could have steered the ship of State more skilfully through 
the political storms which followed the War. All 
Europe, as well as Germany, is in his debt. He had a 
profound sense of European solidarity and, while con- 
tending manfully for German rights, he never lost sight 
of the obligations of his country to the family of nations. 


_ have led Germany into a sterile Ishmaelite policy) much 


> more by sincerity than by mere cleverness in manoeuvre. 


> He was the principal inspirer of Locarno, the great 
| German champion of the League, the prophet of the 
| Dawes scheme of Reparations. In all these matters he 
' earned respect for Germany and promoted her dignity. 
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' Over the Chancellorship he had no time to lose. 


* % % * 

Austria 
Herr Schober, who succeeded Dr. Streeruwitz as 
Austrian Chancellor last week, has secured what the 
Austrian people above all need—a short truce to rival 
Political demonstrations. When Herr Schober took 


Demonstrations which promised exceedingly’ ugly riots 
were due to take place within three days. He formed 
his Cabinet with exemplary speed, and he was in the 
saddle in good time. For the rest, there was so much 
public respect for this President of the Police—perhaps 
fear of him, too—that the demonstrators thought it 
wiser not to overstep the mark. Herr Schober has 
been Chancellor before, and, of course, earned a great 
reputation by his strong but not unjust suppression of 
revolutionary movements. He is not at all opposed to 
reform of the Constitution, which, like every other 
rational man, he admits to be extremely defective. But 
if the Heimwehr thought that he was going to take their 
side in Italianizing the Constitution and suppressing 
the Socialists in order to exalt a fanciful Nationalism, 
they were greatly mistaken. 
* * * * 

Egypt. 

On Wednesday Mahmud Pasha, the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, resigned. The Wafd had made his position 
impossible by refusing to join in any Coalition Govern- 
ment. It was only a Coalition Government which 
could lay his appeal fairly before the country. Of 
course, Mahmud Pasha had pledged himself to a General 
Election in order that the new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
might be approved by Parliament. It may be said 
that any Cabinet could appeal to the country, but 
Mahmud Pasha, who has been in effect a Dictator, has 
never pretended that he represents a large enough 
party to have any chance of a victory at a General 
Election. He staked his hopes of getting the co-opera- 
tion of the Wafd on his services to his country in 
negotiating the invaluable agreement about the Nile 
waters for the Sudan and Egypt, and in negotiating 
the new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, which is more advan- 
tageous to Egypt than any previous Treaty. Having 
failed, he was wise to resign. Adly Pasha, who has 
twice been Prime Minister, has formed a new Cabinet, and 
we must wait to see whether reason will prevail over 
political hatred among Egyptian politicians. 

* * * * 
The Shearer Inquiry 

It is impossible to summarize the tangled inquiry 
which is being conducted by a Sub-Committee of the 
American Senate into the propagandist methods of 
Mr. William B. Shearer. At every point Mr. Shearer’s 
record seems to have been questionable both in England 
and America. He that he upset the Anglo- 
American naval negotiations at Geneva in 1927, but 
some of his industrial employers claim credit for having 
dismissed him summarily when they discovered the 
real character of his agitation. His trump card before 
the Sub-Committee has been an alleged “ secret British 
document,” which he said he had obtained circuitously 
and which was the means of disclosing British intrigue, 
to the Navy Department. He attributed the document 
to Sir William Wiseman, who is now in business in New 
York but was at the time in question Head of the British 
Intelligence Service. Sir William Wiseman promptly 
telegraphed to the Sub-Committee, pointing out that the 
document was a clumsy forgery. When he was supposed 
to have written it in the United States he was attending 
the Peace Conference in Paris. 

* * * * 


boasts 


Bank Rate, 6! per cent., changed from 5} per cent., on 
September 26th, 1929, War Loan(5 per cent) was on Wednesday 
101; on Wednesday week 101}; a year ago, 102 if; 


Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 82}x.d,; on 
Wednesday week 83$x.d. ; a yearago 88}x.d. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 72 
723; a year ago 77}. 
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The Political Situation at Home 


oo present popularity of the Labour Government 
- is one of the oddest of Time’s revenges. For 
our part, we never supposed that when a Labour 
Jovernment came into office for the second time they 
would be able to do, even if they wanted to do, a tithe 
of what they had “ threatened ” or what their opponents 
had feared. Indeed, we have often enough pointed out 
that an advanced Administration in any country, at any 
period of history, has always failed to please those who 
were foolish enough to look upon words as the equivalent 
of acts. It usually happens that a Government who 
have weighed themselves down with promises are, after 
all, sobered by departmental advice, or by the dread of 
a financial deficit and so on, and in the outcome are 
denounced by their wilder supporters. When this 
process goes on long enough there is a split ; a seceding 
group forms a new party, and though in the meanwhile 
politics may have been speeded up enough to annoy 
the diehards, no catastrophe has happened. 

Of course, the present Government have a more 
specific reason for caution than any we have yet 
mentioned. Being a minority Government, they can 
produce the unanswerable excuse at every convenient 
moment that to do all that they promised would mean 
a summary end to their existence. Personally, we think 
it only common sense for them to emphasize that excuse. 
There is a vast field of operations that can be covered 
by a common or national policy. When all has been 
said, however, the popularity of the Government with 
those who like a Government “to stand up to the 
foreigner” is an unexpected phenomenon. — This 
popularity may do the Government good or it may do 
them harm. If it goes to their head they may try once 
too often Mr. Snowden’s formula. If they remember 
the saying “‘ Woe unto you when all men shall speak 
well of you” they may use their popularity in the right 
way as no more than a cautionary influence which will 
save them from resorting to any policy that even 
reasonable and peace-loving men could describe as 
damaging to their own country. ; 

So far the Government have built up their popularity 
on their foreign policy. Their home policy consists at 
the moment in widespread but vague _ promises. 
Mr. Baldwin, in the only formal communication which 
he has made to the country since the General Election, 
has said truly enough that all that the Labour 
Government have achieved abroad was planned by the 
Unionist Government. Unfortunately the Unionist 
Government were content with planning. No doubt if 
they had survived they would within a few years have 
done what Mr. MacDonald has done quickly and done 
well. All the steps which Mr. MacDonald has taken had 
become inevitable, but somehow or other Sir Austen 
Chamberlain would not plant his feet in the places 
which not only events but his own principles had traced 
for him. We fancy that if Mr. Baldwin had _ himself 
been Foreign Secretary he would have moved faster, 
but he could never bring himself to find serious fault 
with a colleague—a charming kind of loyalty which 
unhappily never seemed quite so charming to those who 
did not personally benefit by it. Mr. Baldwin alone 
among the late Ministers nevertheless has fairly and 
honestly told the truth about the present situation, 
He said that if he had been returned to power he would 
have visited the United States. There is no doubt that 
he would have done so, for he was a strong believer in 
the necessity of statesmen taking control of the experts 
—a necessity which he did not enforce upon his colleagues 





—and in the supreme importance of personal contact 
with Washington. 

Unfortunately he waited a little too long, and in this 
case, as in several others, the Labour Government are 
gathering in the credit. It has been easy for them to 
do so and we cannot see that they have yet made any 
mistake abroad. Unionists who want to put their party 
right with the country can acquire a reputation fy 
fairness, which is one of the most valuable of all assets 
in a political appeal, by acknowledging the facts 
Mr. Baldwin has done. The wrong way to go about jj 


is to use such arguments as Mr. Churchill has used jy § 


an article in the Daily Telegraph in which he explained 
that the riots in Palestine were the direct result of th 
“dismissal” of Lord Lloyd in Egypt. Mr. Nevilk 
Chamberlain similarly chose the wrong yay when he 
said, in a speech last Saturday, “ All that. section of 


the Press which every day used to abuse the late | 


Government for what it was doing and what it was no 
doing are to-day beslobbering the Socialists with 
nauseating flattery on their wisdom and courage and 
on their moderation, though these mean a departur 
from their own [socialist] principles.” 
person reading such words would suppose that the 


newspapers to which Mr. Chamberlain was referring wer F 
deliberately taking some risk of helping the Socialists > 
in order to spite the late Government, whereas th | 
truth is merely that the late Government did not mov | 
fast enough in foreign affairs for a great number oF 
seems to > 
_Suggest a slower pace in foreign policy for the futur F 
Mr. Chamberlain's 7 
great Local Government Reform Act will, however, live) 
long after a mere tactless speech has been forgotten.) 
We are confident that the derating of industry, which ® 
came into effect on Tuesday, will be a potent tonieh 


their followers. When Mr. Chamberlain 


he is doing harm to his own cause. 





for unemployment which no Labour Government, 
though the Labour Opposition talked much  nonsens 


about it, will ever snatch away from the lips of industry. 


Mr. Baldwin has always felt the pulse of the country 


Any uninformed 













oor 


gee 





much more accurately than any of his colleagues, ani > 


we are sure that in his temperate bearing towards the 


Government he is right again. 


He will not ridicuk) 


them on the present evidence because he recognize = 


obvious causes for their popularity. 
sounder opportunity for attack. 


What will that opportunity be, and when will it come: : 


No one can say with confidence, but Mr. J. H. Thoma 


prophesied to the Labour Party Conference on Tuesday > 


He will wait for: q 





that the fight would come over unemployment. Hef 
seemed to suggest that the Conservative Opposition)” 
would “ go bald-headed ” for the Government for having 


failed to improve the unemployment figures. 
what he means and what he fears, but we very mul 
doubt whether under Mr. Baldwin’s leadership th 


Unionist Opposition will do anything to upset the Gover 4 
ment so long as the Government are introducing schemé 4 


We see 


which contain any sort of hope for the reduction °§ 
unemployment. It is fairly clear from all that Me 


Thomas has said that he is coming more and more round 
to what Labour speakers derisively call ‘‘ the Treastl! 


point of view,’’ namely, that specially devised scheme 


for employment do not really cure vunemploymell 
because they involve an expenditure of money which 
would have been better bestowed upon a natural expans 
of trade. In fine, Mr. Thomas believes in the old: 
fashioned view that the only remedy in the long run? 


iol 


finding new markets for our goods and increasing the 
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roductivity of existing industries. His severest critics, 

apart from the Liberals who are bitter at the almost 
Ontact B contemptuous rejection of their panacea, will be found 
: in the Labour Party itself. It is not to be supposed 
In. this that Mr. Baldwin is going to help Mr. Maxton in this 
nt are matter. ; 
em to After all, Mr. Thomas has received the authority of 
le any Parliament to spend £25,000,000 for development works 
party & at home, as well as the interest on £25,000,000 to help 
m for private enterprise, and £1,000,000 a year for Colonial 
assets development. Whatever dissatisfaction the Conservative 
cts as Opposition may express, therefore, will be concerned 
out it F with the spending of the money and not with the 
sed inf amount to be spent. We do not see Conservatives 
lained joining with the Labour extremists in voting against the 
of the Government on some spendthrift scheme of “ full main- 
‘eville F tenance,” as an alternative policy to the provision ot work. 
en he The other most vulnerable point in the armour of the 
on of F = Government will be their coal policy. The coalowners 
> late have met the wishes of the Government promptly in 
AS not 
with ji ‘ 
a An American View 

re 

ormed a” that Mr. MacDonald has taken the stage in 
t the the United States, it will be helpful to reflect 
sweep upon the American point of view on naval reduction. 
ialistsf Thus shall we better understand the difficulties. In 
s th America the background—to use the word which is 
move r prevalent over there—is all-important. When we speak 
er of) ©of the American point of view we have not in mind that 
1s tf of the Big Navy party, which is by no means character- 
futur! istic, but rather that of thinking Americans who are 
rlain’s 4 entirely averse from a naval competition and cannot 
r, live q quite understand what their country would do with a 
otter.) large Navy, but who are inclined to say, “ Well, if Great 
which= Britain does not meet us halfway we suppose we must 
tonic) build after all. We are a great and rich country, and if 
ment) there are going to be large navies anyhow, no doubt, 
sense} We ought to have one as big as any.” A small book 
ustry.) has come into our hands lately (America’s Naval Challenge, 
untry§ The Macmillan Company, New York, $1.50), which 
, anf deseribes the American background to admiration. 
is the). ©The author is Mr. Frederick Moore, a well-known American 
dicukf journalist who has many English friends in both London 
gnizs— and Peking and who was at one time American Councillor 
fora, in the Japanese Foreign Office in Tokyo. 
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Mr. Moore treats war between Great Britain and 
America as “ unthinkable,” not merely on sentimental 
grounds, but because he sees that Great Britain has 
decisive reasons for not going to war with America even 
if she wanted to do so. To begin with, he says that it 
is necessary for Great Britain in all her relations with 
Europe to keep America in play as a potential sister-in- 
arms. In another great European war Great Britain 
might be compelled to make a compromise peace unless 
she had American aid. Therefore, if only to ensure 
her position as part of the European system, she will 
hever drift lightly into a policy of estrangement from 
America. He laughs at the Big Navy argument that 
Great Britain has a tremendous source of man-power 
mn India. He thinks that India might be more of a 
hindrance than a help, and he adds that not even all the 
Man-power of the Empire’s 70,000,000 white persons 
could be counted upon to join in another war. Next, 
Great Britain would be more exposed than ever to the 
tisk of starvation, whereas America would hardly be 
troubled by such a fear at all. Finally, Canada is 
Practically defenceless against the United States. 

Mr. Moore, in his fairness, is quite willing to turn the 
“gument the other way and to show that America 


# 


regard to the marketing scheme, but still disavow their 
ability to discuss wages and conditions with the miners 
as a whole. That is to say, they refuse to consider a 
“national”? scheme. In this respect their position has 
a certain tactical strength because the Government 
are not likely to try to compel them to recognize a single 
or national trade-union—in this case the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. To do so would be to run counter to the recorded 
wishes of the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. The best card for the Government to play, if 
they are really intent upon peace, is to work for inter- 
national regulation at Geneva of wages and conditions. 
The plea of the British owners that they cannot continue 
to pay the present wages and cut down hours and vet 
compete with foreigners is really unanswerable unless 
the answer is an international arrangement which, as 
near as may be, will equalize the conditions. Both 
employers and men would ‘probably put up with their 
fair share of temporary disappointment if they were 
assured of a better time to come. 


of Naval Reduction 


with less to dread than Great Britain from another 
war would commit the greater wickedness in consenting 
to it :— 

‘The same security that we enjoy upon the Pacific is ours also 

upon the Atlantic and for similar reasons. There is no European 
Power nor any possible combination that will or can menace our 
assured position. Nor are we likely to make war upon any of 
them, for no other nation is likely to kill American citizens in the 
way that Germany unwisely did in desperation under the influences 
of a military spirit. It is said that if Britain is again involved in 
a great war our rights upon the seas will be challenged as in 1812 
and 1914. But no question of trade rights upon the seas need 
provoke us to war with Great Britain. If our government, what- 
ever it may be at the time of another European war, differs from 
the British Government, Conservative, Liberal or Labor, the 
countries have the instruments and disposition to settle such a 
controversy by diplomacy or arbitration, as has often been done 
between them. In the last analysis, if the British navy be arbitrary 
and the American Government insistent over an interpretation of 
the Freedom of the Seas, we have economic weapons fully adequate 
to bring the British Government to terms.” 
Mr. Moore might have added that in another war one side 
will be known to the League as an aggressor, and that 
it is inconceivable that Americans in spite of their long 
tradition of championing the rights of neutral trade 
would “ aid and comfort ” any nation which was branded 
as a criminal. The Americans under a thin mask of 
materialism are among the greatest of idealists, and 
it is absolutely certain that they would refuse to be 
accompli¢es in crime for the sake of private gain. 

Mr. Moore was evidently not an admirer of President 
Wilson’s policy in regard to the Navy. He blames Mr. 
Wilson for having in effect—in a manner that was 
strangely false to his character—threatened a large 
building programme if Great Britain would not reduce 
her Fleet. It is true that Mr. Wilson was at the same 
time saying things much less like the old-fashioned 
arguments which invariably ended in war. He said, 
for example, that the British and American navies 
might become a kind of united police force. But Mr. 
Moore cannot find any creditable explanation of Mr. 
Wilson’s refusal (through Mr. Daniels) to consider a 
proposal put forward by the British delegation at the 
Paris Peace Conference for Naval limitation. The 
explanation, we suggest, was that Mr. Wilson was for the 
moment out of temper with Great Britain and was over- 
persuaded by Mr. Daniels. He was, in short, inspired 
by acute mistrust. That explanation, however, makes 
it necessary to explain Mr. Daniels—which is more 
difficult. Mr. Moore quotes from Mr. Daniels’ diary :— 


““*Mr. Lloyd George cannot support the League of. Nations 
unless the United States will agree to cease the construction of its 
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big naval program. Great Britain cannot consent to any other 
nation having supremacy on. the seas.’ ” 

“I did not reply to this virtual ultimatum. It ended the 
discussion for the time being. What do you think of that propo- 
sition put up to the American Secretary of the Navy—the League 
of Nations declared to be dependent upon abandonment of the 
American naval program ?_ I didn’t sleep much that night. 

‘‘It was necessary to end the conference to secure time to 
cool off after so astonishing a threat. ” ; 


But was it a threat? Was not Great Britain entitled 
to say, ““ We yield the supremacy of the seas, in the 
sense that we agree to equality with America, but we 
cannot accept any new naval supremacy as a rational 
basis of peace.” 

In spite of such misunderstandings which caused a 
spring-tide of mutual mistrust, the Washington Con- 
ference, thanks largely to Mr. Hughes and Lord Balfour, 
was a resounding success. Unfortunately it left over 
the cruiser problem for settlement later—the cruiser 


problem which touches Great Britain at her tenderest 


point. The effort to solve it at Geneva in 1927 was, 
of course, a dead failure. Mr. Moore thinks, as we do, 
that tactically Great Britain would have done well to 
accept any American proposal on the ground that what- 
ever ships America might build could be no sort of menace 


to her. At the same time he admits frankly chat the 


Europe Revisited 
IiJ.—Vienna: 


[Two years ago, the Spectator published a series of articles 
called ‘‘ Europe after Twenty Years,” recording impressions re- 
ceived during a tour through Northern Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, the Baltic Republics, Poland and the Danzig 
Corridor. The writer of these articles has just returned from a 
lengthy stay in Central Europe, during which he has had special 
opportunities of meeting many of the political leaders. Under 
the above heading he is contributing a series of articles dealing 
with Southern Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, of 


which this is the third.—Eb. Spectator.] 

N Y last article dealt with some of the impressions— 
4 many of them of a sombre nature—which the 
visitor receives at Vienna after an absence of many years. 
I am now going to turn to one of the wonders of contem- 
porary Europe—the way Vienna is tackling the slum 
question—and I will try with the minimum of statistics 
to make the readers of the Spectator see some of the 
wonders of social reform which I saw during several days 
spent wandering round the new working-class dwellings, 
children’s kindergarten, welfare centres, public baths and 
children’s baths. 

A visit to Austria to-day is simultaneously a painful 
and a stimulating experience. Painful because you see 
before you a microcosm of the suffering caused by war 
and chauvinism, and stimulating because in Vienna you 
see also what a great city, which has been through years 

‘of much tribulation, has achieved in the face of un- 
paralleled difficulties. If after what she has been 
through Vienna were nursing her grievances, sitting still 
and crying out for help, we could sympathize with her in 
her slough of despond. How different is the reality. I 
wonder if these men of vision who have done so much for 
Vienna and made her a place of pilgrimage for social 
workers and students from two hemispheres can under- 
stand just how an Englishman feels after a stay among 
them? By far the strongest feeling I took away was one 
of shame for my country and for our national lethargy. 
Our country, one of the two richest in the world, the 
envy of much of Europe, has been content to let the years 
go by and has done practically nothing to come to grips 
with the slum menace which is eating away the vitals of 
our people. 

Up and down Europe I have sought for slums come 
parable to our own, and the only place where I have seen 





- of Domesday Book of our slum problem, giving us the 
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British delegation was technically justified in pointing 
out that parity as proposed by America would net 
really be parity but would. give America a fighting 
superiority in cruisers. This is obvious, because jf 
there were to be a globular tonnage for the cruisers of 
both countries America would naturally expend the 
tonnage on large ships appropriate to her peculiar cop. 
ditions, and Great Britain would naturally expend 
the tonnage on a large number of small patrolling vessel, 
of slight fighting value. He adds that the British play 
of dealing with all classes of ships “ had advantages 
which men like Hughes and Root would have seized 
upon.” 

One more quotation :— 

“ The effort of the British Admiralty is to provide for the safety 


of the British Isles ; that of our Navy Department in competition 
with Great Britain is to make. the seas secure for American 
merchantmen across the Atlantic and across the Pacific, The 
British contention is correct ; we do not need a navy equal ty 
theirs for an equal purpose. Our national security could not be 
endangered by their navy ; but the reverse is true. An American 
Navy equal to the British means American naval superiority, 
The British have been endeavouring to make Americans recogni. | 
this fact, but our naval men have endeavored to prevent any 
such idea getting into the American mind.” 


That is the question. How far does the advice of the 
naval men still count ? 































The Dawn 


anything approaching them has been in the ghettos of 
Warsaw, and even they were no worse than what I have 
seen in London, Glasgow, Liverpool, and in any other 
industrial town in these islands. England is a delightful 
country to live in for the well-to-do classes, but it isa 7 
hell for many millions of our people. The clearance of 
our slums, so glibly discussed at election-time and about 
which so many easy promises were made by all three 
parties, remains the biggest piece of internal constructive 
work before this generation. Posterity will judge us by 
what we do in the next few years. The Spectator in and 
out of season has advocated the compilation of a kind 

















data to go on, the number of houses and the exact area 
involved, the number of people to be dehoused and re- 
housed, the extent of the temporary accommodation 
required during rebuilding, and the total cost involved 









in the sweeping away of all our foul and insanitary areas | 






within ten years. But before we start on a great nation 7 
wide slum clearance campaign we should profit by the | 
experience of others. The Government should send a 
hundred of our leading housing experts to study at first 
hand the workmen’s dwellings in the United States, in 
Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Austria : and 
I venture to predict that the three or four days spent in | 
Vienna would not be the least profitable part of their 
investigation. 

My first visit to some of Vienna’s new. working-class | 
dwellings was under the guidance of a young University 
man, a housing enthusiast who {had been sent by 
the municipal authorities (Burgermeister’s office) to 
pilot me round. Subsequently I went unescorted. Those 
Englishmen who think that workmen’s dwellings must 
be ugly and uninviting-looking should come to Vienna, 
for they will find charming six-story buildings by the 
leading architects of the day which would adorn any 
city. One great block of workmen’s dwellings is very 
much like another, so for the purpose of description I 
will take the Wohnhausbau Reumannhof, built in 1925, 
consisting of 400 flats and containing about 1,400 inmates. 
The great six-story building enclosed three sides of 4 
large stone-paved courtyard with plots of grass and 
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flower-beds and a large pool of water in which the flowers 
were reflected. There were flower-boxes everywhere and 
many balconies, and I took away with me a vision of 
colour. The woodwork of the pergola in the courtyard 
was painted bright green and blue. The fountain, which 
is such a feature of these buildings, is called a “ splashing 
basin” (Plautsch Becker), and here in the shallow water 
the children splash about naked in the hot weather and 
keep cool. My guide took me along the veranda with its 
spotless mosaic floor past the boxes of petunias to the 
kindergarten for the children of the block. A kinder- 
garten is provided in all the up-to-date buildings. I 
found myself in a magic world of white and blue tiled 
corridors and cheerful, colourful rooms. On_ the 
threshold of the sanctum I was made to put. on felt over- 
slippers such as the tourist is given when he visits Santa 
Sophia, Stamboul, or some other mosque. The ages of 
the children ranged from three to six, and each child had 
its own peg with its own particular sign, which represents 
it instead of a number, and this sign remains its emblem 
during its career here. The signs are simple objects, such 
as a bird, an animal, a tree, a house, a watch, or some 
other familiar object. These emblems appear on all the 
child’s possessions. They are embroidered in red on its 
clothes-bag—where the clothes in which the child 
arrives each morning are kept for the day and on 
its pinafore; even on each drinking-glass is painted 
in oils each child’s emblem. Never have I been in a more 
cheerful place and I almost wished I were a Vienna 
“slum” child. Even the canary was extra cheerful; I 
think he was the most cheerful canary I have ever come 
across, and no wonder, for his cage was kept open and 
he flew about the room wherever the fancy took him. 
The door of his cage is never shut. The children were 
drinking their: morning cocoa out of attractive blue 
and mauve mugs, sitting at diminutive little white 
tables in a spotless room and they themselves looked 
spotless too. I have never seen such clean children nor 
happier-looking ones. In the corner was a railed-off 
section in which the toys were kept. Round the walls 
were bright-coloured friezes of amusing scenes out of 
story-books. I asked what kind of children they were, 
and was told by the intelligent matron that they 
were “the children of the very poor,” and corre- 
sponded to our poorest slum children. The visit  re- 


ih ' minded me of visits to happy nurseries in the homes of 
; 4 ‘ 


prosperous parents in large English country houses. I 
had expected to find an atmosphere of institutionalism, 


_ but it was conspicuous by its absence. 


I was then switched off to the grown-up amenities— 


always in the same building—which included an office 
_ Where mothers got advice on health matters, a library 


Ba a 


_ for work-people, a steam laundry, and bathing tubs. I 


went next to the communal wash-hall, a large room 


they are washed, and in twenty minutes they are dry. 
They reminded me of the lockers in modern golf clubs in 


_ they shoot out from the wall, and inside you find a large 
| clothes “ horse ” or towel rack on which the clothes are 


hung, and then the whole contraption, contents and all, 


| glides back into the wall and there is not a piece of white 






linen to be seen. In the most modern buildings erected 
during the last two years the wash-halls are now divided 
into cabins, so that there can be no invidious comparison 
between the inmates as to the paucity or excessive 


— of their washing. Such is human nature even in 
| 4 Utopian Viennese workman’s dwelling. . 





Outside in the courtyard were provided waste-paper 
and litter baskets. I saw no litter lying about in these 
housing settlements. As I was coming out of this building 
the dust-cart had not yet been round. It was 9.15 a.m. 
In neat rows were thirty-five zinc boxes—the refuse of 
the whole building—looking like the large milk-cans to 
be seen at English railway stations. In a few minutes 
the municipal hygienic closed dust-cart arrived on the 
scene. A clean “ overalled” man got down, fitted one 
by one the bins on to the back of the dust-cart, pulled a 
lever, and each bin was automatically emptied into the 
cart without its contents ever being exposed to the air or 
scattered to the winds of heaven. If an attempt were 
made to introduce into Vienna or other Continental 
cities our antiquated British methods of removing refuse 
by our antiquated dust-carts I think there would be a 
revolution. If my local council refuses to amend its 
ways I shall have to introduce a Continental dust-cart 
into London and give free demonstrations: only by 
such methods is it possible to move our city fathers. 

On my way to another group of buildings in a very 
poor district swarms of clean children were playing in 
large sand-pits superintended by three cheerful-looking 
girls in white overalls. Then I visited another kinder- 
garten where the children were all having a siesta 
on their little mattresses, each with the child’s emblem 
on it. I have refrained from statistics, as I think that 
two or three vivid pictures of the Viennese poor in 
their beflowered and beautiful buildings and their children 
in their colourful nurseries and playing rooms are more 
valuable than pages of figures. There is one figure which 
must be given. To-day in Vienna seven per cent. of the 
population (or 140,000) live in these modern workman’s 
dwellings and housing settlements. 

After its housing achievement the thing which most 
impressed me in Vienna was its system of public baths. 
European travel had long taught me that the statement 
that the ‘“ Englishman loves his daily tub” is an 
exploded myth. The English upper classes may like 
washing and bathing as much as of old and as much as 
any people, but the great mass of the population has 
much to learn from North America and from Nordic 
Europe in the matter of cleanliness. I wish it were 
possible to find statistics of the number of English men 
and women who do not indulge in a weekly bath. If we 
had the figures before us I think we should be surprised 
and would learn that our population as a whole, including 
city dwellers, does less bathing than almost any nation. 
It may not be entirely the fault of our city dwellers, for 
certainly the populations of the big cities in Scandinavia, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and Hungary have much 
greater facilities for taking baths, and there are many 
more municipal and public baths than with us. But the 
masses of our people do not make use of their opportuni- 
ties in the way they would abroad. During the warm 
weather in this country the banks of our streams and 
rivers are not alive with stripped humanity as they are 
in Central Europe. But let us return to Vienna. 

The Viennese authorities, surprising as it may seem to 
Englishmen, think that dwellers in big towns should 
bathe frequently. In their case the question was par- 
ticularly urgent, as baths are lacking in the dwellings 
of the working-classes. Accordingly, a progressive 
policy of extension of public baths has been pursued. 
In 1913 4,000,000 persons used the public baths ; in 1927 
9,000,000 ; and the total for the present year is much 
greater. A special feature of the Viennese bath extension 
programme has been the attention devoted to children. 
Vienna to-day has twenty free children’s open-air bathing 
pools in the public parks, and in the hot weather it was 
a delight to see the children wading about in the water 
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and splashing each other. I was told that the cost of 
these baths was provided from the profits received from 
adult bathing establishments. 

I will now describe my visit to the Municipal Amalien- 
bad, in a working-class district, which is one of the largest 
public baths in the world, and was built by the munici- 
pality in 1926 at a cost of £300,000. If poor, impov- 
erished Vienna can have a princely bathing establishment 
like this in a poor district, why cannot rich London, the 
metropolis of a world empire, do the same? We have 
nothing comparable to the Amalienbad. Our authorities 
should build a chain of seven or eight of these great 
bathing establishments in London—in Stepney, White- 
chapel, Bermondsey, Lambeth, Fulham, and North Ken- 
sington, and if properly run they should be made to pay 
their way. 

The Amalienbad stands in an open space, and as you 
approach it for the first time you are struck from a dis- 
tance with its fine architecture—a great modern eight- 
story building with a twelve-story clock tower. In 
front is an open green space with trees with no ugly iron 
railings or laurels, which we in England promptly put in 
every open space we can find and immediately turn into 
cat runs: no, just trees and a well-kept green lawn and 
one little iron rail three or four inches from the ground. 
You enter the great doors into which people are pouring 
as they do into Waterloo Station on a Saturday afternoon. 
You are in a mosaic-paved hall with bay-trees; and there 
is a bookstall where current literature can be obtained, 
weighing machines, and the booking offices for the 
different kinds of bath—steam, ordinary, shower, sun, 
air, and, of course, swimming pool. There is also a 


The Reunion of Christendom 
IIl.—The Orthodox Point of View 


[The Archbishop Germanos of Thyateira, who contributes the 
following article, 1s well known as a distinguished ecclesiastic of the 
Orthodox Church resident in this country, and deeply interested in 

Christian Reunion.] 

TEXHE Orthodox Church has, from the beginning, de- 

clared its participation in the various movements 
which aim at the rapprochement, co-operation, and 
reunion of the Churches, and which are a_ special 
characteristic of the post-War period. The writer had 
the privilege, as representative of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate, of taking part in all the preliminary work 
from the year 1920, and in the Conferences which met 
at Stockholm in 1925 and Lausanne in 1927, and still 
continues to work with the Continuation Committees of 
both Conferences. It may, therefore, be of interest if 
he expounds, in these columns, the views on rapproche- 
ment and reunion of the Churches which the Orthodox 
Church holds and which its representatives expressed 
at those two Conferences. 

But, first of all, a distinction must be made between 
the two movements. The Stockholm movement, by 
transferring to an international sphere that which the 
so-called “‘ Copec”’ aims at in a purely British sphere, 
seeks to endue the whole ethical and social structure 
of humanity with the principles of Christianity. For 
it holds that it is only by the prevalence of these principles 
that humanity can rid itself of the ills which beset it, 
and that those problems particularly, which have arisen 
since the War, can meet with a solution. The Lausanne 


movement derived its motive from this, that great harm 
is done to the missionary work of the Church by reason 
of the division of, and antagonism between the Christian 
Churches whose concern it is to. bring the peoples of 
Realizing, on the other hand, 


the world to Christ. 





—. | — 
cure institute (Kuranstalt) where every. form of hot. -ain, in fai 
electric, radium, and medicinal bath and massage treat. These 
ment can be obtained, and a doctor is in attendangs, § varie’ 
Thirty-five thousand people bathe here each week, and thy § is fol 
baths’ patrons include all classes—smart office typists, bys, § In tl 
ness men, young and old working-men and women, fathey & natio 
of families and their children. The swimming-bath iy natio 
about 100 feet long, and at the time of my visit it was aliy, activ 
with humanity. There must have been three or four hy, humé 
dred persons in or around the water. Mixed bathing jy view. 
permitted always, and the bath is open daily (Sunday; Chur 
included) from eight till seven or eight p.m. Swimming the ic 
lessons can be obtained. I took away with me the pictur) as 
of happy, brown-bodied bathers swimming in pale-gree J there 
water—green from the colour of the tiles—and rows of in wl 
spectators in bathing clothes looking down on the gay faith 
scene. For round the swimming hall run two gallerig § Jesus 
on which are the six hundred odd dressing cabins, Th shoul 





water is changed three times daily, and before entering as et 
the swimming- pool you must pass under the hot-wate and | 
douche in the marble-lined passage-ways, and wash you | (Eph 
feet in the hot-water pool: wise precautions whic) Th 
ensure the general atmosphere of cleanliness so noticeabk, | devel 
In fine weather the roof slides open and you look up a & with 
the blue heavens and the sun shines down on you. The time 
standard of swimming has improved rapidly since the wend 
extension of bathing facilities, and swimming is now com | | This 
pulsory for all children—the city giving free instruction, | : inati 
The high diving-boards were in constant request, and one} ‘ to tl 
happy group of women was spending its time it f  welfa 
taking somersaults backwards. J. F comn 
(To be continued.) | to tl 
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| work 

the great increase of strength which would come to) of al 
Christianity in its labours for the regeneration and) (‘hris 
salvation of the world, if it could appear as one united) endeg 
body, the Lausanne movement aimed at reuniting the} the ¢ 
Churches in faith and order. Even before the War) jf th 
of course, we find the origins of these two movements) jmmi 
both as regards the co-operation of local Churches 1) Chris 


more general questions of Christianity and as regan We 
attempts at reunion of divided Churches. But it s)- spite 
primarily a manifestation of the spirit of: rapprochemelt a Reun 
between the nations (as developed after the Great Wat)” diffi 
that these movements of the Churches have a wide 7 cultie 








scope to-day, and, under the designation of “ Universal 7 one ; 
or “ World Conferences,” seek, if possible, to embrat] have 
all the Churches of Christ. > other 

For the first of these movements the Orthodox hai) matt 
prepared themselves with an Encyclical to all the Churehts © cach 





of Christ, which the Oecumenical Patriarchate issu) up, y 
in January, 1920, and in which it invited the Churehs Sanu 
to collaborate in an attempt to ward off the ills which)” have 





more especially after the War, beset the world, atl) appea 
to achieve, more surely, those aims which inspire tlt F from 
Churches on earth. While not overlooking, or mili p that 
mizing the dogmatic differences which separate th) is the 
various Churches, the Orthodox Church does not regarl | Bie, t 
them as an insurmountable obstacle to co- -operatiol} from 
of the Churches; on the contrary, it regards such oF bthe L 


operation as a vital preliminary to the removal of the*) of ide 
dogmatic differences and to reunion in faith. In plac but al 
of the method of discussion—not always friendly—®§ of vie 
a means to the achievement of reunion in faith, th? these 
Orthodox Church proposed reunion in love, praye? andy « prot 
co-operation, and, through these, ultimately reunidl) origin; 
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tain, in faith. What is presupposed by such co-operation ? ated in the ancient Church and expressed in the various 
treat. @ These are the principal lines of Orthodox thought. The forms of its religious life, its teaching, its government, 
ance, various Churches of Christ must apply the ‘anon which its worship. The other maintains that the ancient 
id the @ is followed in the development of true internationalism. Church distorted the spirit of original Christianity and 
‘Dus: @ In the same way that, if we Start from a healthy fell into a Pharisaical formality introducing much of 
thers nationalism we are bound to arrive at a healthy inter- the mechanical, even a magical conception of the Grace 
th jg] nationalism, which shall include in its thought and that is given through the mysteries. The external 
alive activity all nations as members of one and the same estrangement may be removed. Rapprochement and 
-hup. (humanity, the Churches must have a like purpose in contact between the representatives of the Churches 
ing ig view. It is essential that the members of the different in Conference, impartial examination and appreciation 
nday; f Churches should revive and intensify in their hearts of the essential life of the other Churches, and the study 
ming > the idea that, beyond the narrow meaning of the Church, by theologians of the common dogmatic terms which 
ctu fas embracing the members of one local communion, the various Churches make use of, even in a differing 
green © there exists a wider unity of the Church. In this unity, sense, are measures which have been recognized as 
ws of & in which are included all who admit as the basis of their contributing to rapprochement, and have already been 
> gay faith the Revelation of God in Christ, and proclaim applied by the Continuation Committee of the Lausanne 
erie; @ Jesus Christ as their Saviour and Lord, the participants Conference. 


The should not regard one another as strangers, still less 
tering FE 8S enemies, but as - fellow-heirs and of the same body 
wate | and partakers of His promise in Christ by the Gospel ” 
your (Ephesians 3, 6). 


which @ «©The idea of such a unity must be cultivated and 
cabk, | developed to such a degree that each Church, as it forms 
up at ' with its own members a united body, may at the same 
The | time consider itself a member of a wider body, as in the 
e the 3 wonderful words of St. Paul (1 Corinthians, 12, 12.). 
com. |. This consciousness of unity will contribute to the elim- 
ction, | ination of the existing differences between the Churches, 
d one 4 to the development of concern for the existence and 
¢ in| welfare of other Churches, and to the promotion of the 


J. | common interests of the whole Christian body. According 
to the Orthodox view, devotion to one’s own Church 
is no barrier to co-operation, on an ethical and social 
basis, with the other Churches; rather it involves the 
duty of so co-operating. The problems which have arisen 
since the War cannot be regarded as the problems of 
one local Church; they concern the whole Christian 
world, and their solution can only come by co-operation 


¥ 


he tO of all the Churches. At a time when the enemies of 
! and ' Christianity are moving heaven and earth in_ their 
inited | endeavours to undermine the forces of Christianity, 
g tht! the Churches would be committing the greatest betrayal 
War, if they did not lend each other help in warding off the 


nents, ; 


imminent dangers, and so allowing the principles of 
Christianity to prevail in the world. 

We come now to the second of these movements. In 
© spite of ther earnest desires to see the realization of 
Reunion, the Orthodox cannot blind themselves to the 
: difficulties in the way of this realization. These diffi- 
7, culties are both external and internal. Divided from 

» one another over a long period of time, the Churches 
have come to a point where they know little of each 
other, not so much in matters of teaching, as in the 
matters of their internal life and of the spirit informing 
ach of them. With this ignorance prejudice is bound 
ip, which has made it almost impossible to arrive at 
an unbiassed historical inquiry into the reasons which 
shave brought it about that one and the same Church 
appears under differing external forms. But apart 
from this external estrangement, it is incontrovertible 
be’ why internal estrangement has also grown up. — It 

ie. divergent conception of the truths of Christianity, 
ae —. dogmatic differences which divide the Churches 

a one another. All who followed the labours of 

ee ) the Lausanne Conference at once discerned two currents 
ee hy ond tla not only in the public discussions, 
lyase of views . a arious Committees where the exposition 
» the these er Ed and more intelligible. I may call 
and vein : ideas the catholicizing and the 
ail tiki . ae he one claims that it clings to the 
, traditional conception of Christianity, as incarn- 
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But how will the two currents of ideas be united 
into one common current ? At Lausanne the Orthodox 
rejected the possibility of Reunion by compromise, 
in so far as matters of faith are concerned. They did 
this because they duly appreciated the dangers inherent 
in a purely mechanical reunion of that kind, dangers 
of irremediable strifes and divisions in the future. But 
by their declaration they did not remove all hope of the 


reunion of the Churches in faith and order. They 
dispelled the possibility of immediate reunion and 
showed that Reunion of the Churches in Faith and 


Order will be the outcome of a long and arduous evolution. 
For this reason, it is first of all necessary that Churches 
which have originally had the same dogmatic principles, 
and have since been divided for reasons rather of an 
“external”? nature, should lead the way in reunion 
with one another. In this way, in place of the numerous 
Churches which to-day participate in Reunion discussions, 
there will remain only those Churches which are divided 
from one another on dogmatic principles. The recent 
instances of reunions achieved in various parts of Christen- 
dom bear witness that this need has at last been realized. 

Secondly, it is essential that the co-operation of the 
Churches in the field of social and ethical problems 
should continue uninterruptedly, since this co-operation 
is the finest preliminary measure for rapprochement 
and reunion. 

Finally, the most important point of all. Since the 
reunion of the Churches is to the glory of God and the 
realization of His will concerning the world and mankind, 
this achievement will be impossible without His help. 
Therefore, all true followers of Christ should in their 
prayers invoke the help of God in this work of Reunion. 

[We have already published in this series an introductory article 
by the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, and “The Anglican Position,” 


by the Bishop of Middleton. Next week we shall publish * Reunion 
and the South Indian Scheme,” by Dr. Scott Lidgett.—Ep. SPECTATOR. } 


Child-Birth and Mothet-Death 


TYNE article in the Spectator of August 31st on “ The 

Health of the People” comes to hand simultaneously 
with various publications in America bearing upon what is 
perhaps the most vital feature of the whole general sub- 
ject. That is, the relationship among the three factors 
of the birth-rate, the infantile death-rate, and the maternal 
death-rate. From these it is apparent that Great Britain 
and America are each confronted by two similar if not 
identical problems of grave import—to wit, an ominous 
decline in the birth-rate and a concurrent increase in the 
number of deaths of mothers in child-birth. Of these the 


former is so marked in England and Wales, according to 
Sir George Newman’s annual report, as to bring those 
‘almost within sight of a stationary popula- 


‘ 


countries 
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tion.” It might seem extravagant to say the same of But there are two phases of it, in America at least, which £004 
America. Yet statistics are suggestive of a strong ten- are within the ken of every intelligent and reflective B bea" 


dency in that direction. The increase of American popu- 
lation in the first half of the last century was more than 
three per cent. a year; from 1860 to 1890 it was about 
two and a half per cent.; from 1890 to 1910 it was about 
two and one tenth per cent. ; in the next decade it fell to 
one and one half per cent.; and it is expected that the 
census which is to be taken next year will show not more 
than the latter figures. These statistics include, of course, 
increase of population through immigration as well as 
through excess of births over deaths. Unfortunately, the 
imperfection of the American registration system makes 
impossible an accurate computation of the birth-rate. 
But such records as do exist and are accessible indicate 
unmistakably a serious decline, particularly among the 
native white stock, and most particularly among the 
Anglo-Saxon element. The birth-rate for all classes, so 
far as it is ascertainable, was for each thousand of popula- 
tion 25.1 in 1915 and only 21.4 in 1925. 

The advance of medical, surgical, and sanitary science 
has in America, as in Great Britain, materially lessened 
the rate of infant mortality. But it is also true in America, 
as in Great Britain, that, as the Spectator reminds us from 
Sir George Newman’s report, this favourable process is 
‘accompanied by an increase in the maternal death- 
rate.” And this iatter circumstance is causing in America 
much concern, with far-reaching effects. Of course, the 
scientific progress which has decreased the infantile 
death-rate should also have decreased the maternal 
death-rate, since it largely applies to the conditions and 
circumstances of child-bearing. Also it is to be observed 


that in America there has been in recent years an enor- | 


mous increase in the proportion of births which occur in 
lying-in hospitals and in lying-in wards of general hos- 
pitals, in circumstances as favourable as possible to the 
mothers as well as to the infants. Yet it is reported that 
there has been no decrease in the maternal death-rate, 
but rather an increase, in the last thirty years. At the 
“present time it is estimated that in the whole United 
States at least 15,000 women die every year in child- 
birth, and that 80,000 more are rendered incurable 
invalids with ailments which prevent further child- 
bearing and which, in a considerable proportion of cases, 
soon prove fatal. In fact, for women in America between 

“the ages of fifteen and forty-four years, the danger to 
life from child-bearing is greater than that from any 
disease or group of diseases excepting only tuberculosis. 
Such mortality is greater in America than in any other 
civilized country, the number of deaths to the thousand 
being 6.5, while in Great Britain last year it was 4.42 
(exceptionally high figures), in Italy 2.7, in the Scandina- 
vian countries 2.6, and in the Netherlands 2.3. 

Now these unfavourable conditions of motherhood 
have two major results of a most disastrous character. 
One is, obviously, to incapacitate tens of thousands of 
women yearly for further child-bearing, an evil the mag- 
nitude of which may be pretty accurately computed. The 
other, which in America at least is widely recognized and 
is presumptively of great extent, but is not susceptible of 
statistical ascertainment, is to deter thousands of women, 
through fear, from child-bearing or even from marriage, 
and in many cases to impel them to contraceptive methods 
of “ birth control ” which are as mischievous as the com- 
plications they are designed to prevent. All this ob- 


viously has a potent influence for the decrease of the 
birth-rate, and may be reckoned one of the important 
factors therein. 

The general question of the causes of such great maternal 
mortality, both in Great Britain and in America, must 
be left for the technical consideration of gynaccologists, 


Jayman, and which pertain to sociology and education & the 


as well as to physiology and obstetrics. One js the Bare! 
craze among young women for what they call “ boyig, feat 
figures.” This has led to even the most extreme with 


measures of dieting and drug-taking to reduce and limit m 


the weight, and to some extraordinary physical exercise | %& “ 
and mechanical appliances to prevent the norm) — 2 
development of hips and bust. The corsets of the early with 
Victorian era, for the contraction of waists to wasp-like plait 
slenderness, are more than rivalled by appliances fy) % ! 


contraction of the hips. The result is that a large q 


proportion of young women, especially in the fashionabk & ™ * 
world, have a pelvic capacity considerably less tha, — ‘" 
normal; a condition the effects of which upon their thro 
ability for safe child-bearing must be apparent. Pr 

diffe 


The other phase of the subject is the too general lag 
of instruction and physical culture of girls for the py. & the 


spective needs and duties of motherhood. We may not Thal 
hold to the old rule that women’s activities should be cop. the | 
cana 


fined to “ kitchen, church, and children.” But the yer 
existence and perpetuity of the human race denotes child. Tr 


bearing to be the most essential and supreme function of head 
the female sex. And seeing that it is so, common sen — "O° 
and humanity dictate an adequate mental and physical the | 
preparation for the discharge of that function, in one) be 
that it may be achieved with as little pain and witha), ©" 
little peril as possible to health and _ life. Suhf 7 
preparation, frankly and understandingly imparted, wen 
should be an essential and important part of evey > " 
young woman’s education, either at home or at schoo be . 
or both. Unfortunately, such education has been anil wre 
is grossly neglected, both at home and at school, 4p" 
dozen or more years ago a popular Pacifist song inf ane 
America was, “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier!"F ae 
With equal—though perhaps unintentional—tnth ~ 
uncounted American women might to-day declare, “IP yeti 
Didn’t Raise My Girl to Be a Mother!” 4 = 


. : 
There can be no question, then, that one of the veh 
; ; Series ; "© affect 
direct and essential means of maintaining the birth-rateh 
; : 5 > chart 

at a reasonable and normal figure must be to lessen th rn 
given 


perils to health and life which are now _ increasingly aid 
involved in child-bearing, and that this latter achieve) 















ment is to be in large part effected through the abatementh” Be 
of pernicious fashions and social customs, and _ through q ai 
a rational and efficient preparation of young womanhood ; al 
for those functions which, of all human activitieyy a aa 
approximate most closely to the powers of the Diving insti 
Creator, WILLis FLETCHER JOHNSON habe 
A : 2 if the 
° Fi 

Birds in a Rhodesian Garden | % 
ein six weeks spent in bird-watching in Souther a 
Rhodesia my early hours—-from five or six 4 seta 
to breakfast-time—were spent in the Bushveld away frot hie 

sight of man, but between whiles there was always th ow 
garden, and a garden in the heart of the Bushveld bi “at | 


always an attraction for birds, especially in seasons 9,4 
drought, for a garden means dripping taps and tanks, amy.’ 


ng  cheste 

crumbs and fruit-trees. In addition, we also scatter Woe 
kaffir corn about as an attraction to the seed-eating bird} excite 
D, ' 


Among these were the Namaqua doves, which in Nati * 
are called long-tailed doves—dainty, clegant, Dresde),, ‘ 
china little doves, and although they are about ten inché 
in length more than half of that is tail. In the male tl? 
face and upper part of the breast are black, the rest of th 
plumage is mauve-grey, light brown and white, with t%]). i 
wing quills rich cinnamon-brown and a patch of peace | 
blue on some of them. On the ground you hardly not] vines 
these little doves as they creep rapidly along in search dp 
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food, but when they take to flight at your approach their 
heauty is a joy to see; and you cannot but be struck by 





Which 





ae he long, tapering tail, the two centre feathers of which 
cation Ue siachs prolonged beyond the others and each pair of 
: ” pin shortened towards the outside. The female is 
Mile without the black head and breast. 

o me The male Namaqua dove is no faithful life-long husband 
| limit ; some of the doves are reputed to be, but a gallivanting, 
i pnt little gentleman, easily led astray and coquetting 
ormal oi anv fair-faced, long-tailed female. He has a pleasant 
= laintive coo, which no doubt wins their hearts as well 
“4 > as his beauty. 

| The streaky-headed seed-eaters also came to the garden 

_ in abundance. They are dull-coloured little birds with 
Mable conspicuous white streaks on their heads, and white 

i throats. In the Bulawayo Museum this bird is wrongly 
sad described as the ‘‘ white-throated seed-eater,”” which is a 
1 different species altogether. Stark and Sclater describe 
lak the streaky-headed seed-eaters as “ rather silent birds.”’ 
- That also is wrong, for I heard them in the garden and in 
sc the Bushveld constantly, singing quite adorably in clear, 
— canary-like notes, from the top of a tree. 
: ” The red-billed weavers were generally with the streaky- 
- headed seed-eaters, the males in their velvety brown and 
= ' rose-pink so much handsomer and more conspicuous than 
7 “the brown and grey females. And then there were the 
aes © blue-breasted waxbills, feeding on the ground like any 
= "common sparrow, darling birds of the Bushveld with 
7 , ) breasts of pure turquoise, the most friendly of all the 
" m: ; waxbills, 

—'E Those other little fellows about four inches long, known 
ee: > as the scaly-feathered weaver birds, were always enter- 
‘ ee q taining, and deserved better from man than being given a 
; ‘ name suggestive of an unpleasant disease, rather than of 
a i plump, jolly little birds of lively, fearless disposition, and 
= pretty too in a demure way in their brownish-grey 





plumage. The inappropriate name relates to the black 
and white feathers on the head, which dimly suggest the 
overlapping of scales or plated armour. The schoolboy’s 
name of “ mossie ” is more attractive and has an air of 
affection due to a little bird with a delightful mischievous 
charm about him. ‘ Mossie”’ is the familiar name also 
given to the Cape sparrow, but the two species do not 
_ seem to inhabit the same areas. 
_ The scaly-feathered weaver birds generally build 

several nests on one tree. The nests are dome-shaped and 
» untidy looking, with the ends of the grasses sticking out 
in all directions, suggestive of slovenly house-keeping. 
|1 suppose these talkative little birds are too socially 
inclined to have time to keep their houses in order. I 
_ have seen several of them flying in and out of one nest as 
if there was a doubt about the rightful ownership. 

One morning about six o’clock I heard a great com- 
‘motion in the garden. The blue-breasted waxbills, the 
. an red-billed weavers, the scaly-feathered weavers, the 
> fron mouse-coloured fly-catchers, and the golden-breasted 
ys thee buntings were all screaming and excitedly flying about 
id be ome particular tree. Feeling sure that there was a snake 
ties there I went out and peered into the heart of the tree, 
si and, seeing no snake, I walked away to watch a scarlet- 

chested sunbird in all his morning glory, velvety black 
jand red against a blue sky. Still the screaming and 
Natl excited flutterings went on, and I went back to the birds 
‘ele © find myself almost treading on a snake at the foot of 
the tree. I must have missed it the first time by a foot. 
Going in for a golf club I called a native to kill it, which 
he quickly did, but without being able to help me in 
dentifying the snake beyond saying that it was one which 
spits. On the only two occasions on which I encoun- 
ered snakes in Southern Rhodesia I was warned of their 
Presence by birds, 
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But my most thrilling moment in that garden was 
when I startled from a hedge two of those amazing and 
most curious little birds, the lesser puff-back shrikes, the 
male with his feathers all puffed out just like a powder 
puff, and both birds screeching as they flew to a tree 
close by. Gradually their excitement subsided and so 
did the powder puff, and the red-eyed little black and 
white shrike became just an ordinary little bird searching 
for insects. Of all the odd things birds do under the 
stress of excitement this is quite the oddest. 

It was a red-letter day, too, when I first saw the 
Southern red-faced weaver finches, first the female and 
then the male, such beautiful little birds to find in the 
back-garden, the female quite unembarrassed by my 
following her about to gaze at her beauty as she pecked 
at seeds on the ground. The male sought shelter, trying 
hard to make me believe he was only part of the hedge, 
but I saw him clearly in all his perfection with his scarlet 
face and throat, olive yellow, black and golden-orange 
plumage, the bright crimson patch on the lower part of 
his back, and the barred breast—oh ! a beautiful thing to 
remember with joy and gratitude all the days of one’s 
life. 

It was on a tree just outside the sleeping porch where, 
unobserved, one could watch, that I first had a good look 
at the grey tit and listened to his clear musical notes, very 
different from the harsh notes of his little cousin the black 
tit, who also visited the garden occasionally, noisily flying 
from branch to branch in search of his daily food—a 
handsome little black-a-moor with a thin white stripe on 
his wings. Tits are always fascinating to watch, be they 
grey or black or blue. I notice that Ayres describes the 
grey tit as having a “ harsh note,’ but I cannot believe 
that he ever heard the bird sing, for the song I heard was 
anything but harsh. 

To this marula tree came, too, those birds of gold, the 
masked weavers, and there it was that I first watched 
closely the pied barbet, that striking little bird of black 
and white and sulphur yellow with the scarlet patch on 
his forehead, jerking his whole body up and down with 
the effort of song—‘ poop, poop, poop,” over and over 
again. For curious notes no birds of the Bushveld can 
beat the barbets ; wonderful carrying powers their voices 
have too. 

I sometimes saw and heard the striped kingfisher 
perched on a high tree, singing vigorously with a pleasing 
note. He is not so conspicuously beautiful as most of the 
kingfishers, but a lovely thing nevertheless, with his blue 
back and tail, and red bill and legs. He feeds on insects, 
like the brown-hooded kingfishers, and I have often seen 
him far from water. We had only to look up in the air, 
too, to see daily swallows and swifts and martins. The 
yellow-billed kite and the Wahlberg eagle also flew over- 
head frequently. One day came the little sparrow-hawk 
which Stark and Sclater say “ has not yet been noticed in 
Southern Rhodesia,” and after rain came flocks of red- 
legged kestrels and with them the white-bellied storks, in 
search of the flying ants and other insects, while down 
below the house at the dam a whole flock of white egrets 
would alight on a tree for hours at a time, looking like 
giant blossoms white as snow. 

Then when the heat of the day was over the garden was 
not wide enough for the short spell of daylight left, and 
once more the Bushveld called—for wonderful things, one 
knew, were waiting there to be heard and seen. 

MADELINE ALSTON. 
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Youth 


By An Exper Critic. 
OME few elder people who regard themselves as 
exceedingly tolerant, far seeing, and wide-minded, 
declare that the years have brought no essential cleavage 
between the generations. They refuse to judge young 
people by what they say. 

‘“* Mere talk!” they exclaim, “as it was in our time 
so it is now.” These veterans are far more amiable 
than the bitter critics who constantly proclaim a change 
for the worse, but they are hardly, perhaps, more wise. 
The former may take a jaundiced view of the situation, 
the latter shut their eyes to it altogether. The fashion- 
able expression of feeling known as “ mere talk” has 
always existed and has never represented the literal 
truth. It is no more than a symbol, a sign of the times, 
but it is a sure sign and when it changes it shows that 
the prevalent attitude of mind is no longer what it was. 

But “mere talk” is not the only thing by which 
we can judge of modern improvement or decline ; 
something even more important has to be taken into 
consideration which we will call “‘ mere silence.” We of 
the older generation were brought up to have great 
reserves, they became as second nature to us, and the 
younger sort very generally misinterpret them. Some- 
times they put them down to hypocrisy, sometimes to 
wilful ignorance, more often to a kind of spartan deter- 
mination to see life as we incurable idealists wished it 
to be. They also have their silences. Many of us say 
that they come of a new hardness of heart, a new con- 
tempt of conscience, a new disregard of natural affections, 
even a new atheism. That is tit for tat, and as such 


‘ 


certain to be wrong. It may be that they are less fair‘ 


to us than we were to our fathers and grandfathers, but 
their sympathetic difficulties are very much greater 
than ours were. The scenery of life has changed entirely. 
We began life where our fathers began theirs, but our 
children and grandchildren have been carried a long 
way from. us, whether up hill or down it is too soon 
to be sure in the broken and uneven country which 
surrounds us all alike. Anyhow, they seem to themselves 
to be looking back to us, and not up to us: thereverence 
has gone out of their eyes, but has the affection ? Without 
stressing this point, which we should like to enlarge 
upon at a later date, it is obvious that a new way of 
judging is coming into the world; we need not be so 
touchy because we have lost deference. The young 
people do not weigh merit as we weighed it. The 
Victorians, whatever their vices, never forgot their 
homage. They adored virtue and a large part of their 
enthusiastic ritual consisted of condemnation. 

Listen to the “ mere talk” of the young. You will 
hear no set of people damned. They divide their 
acquaintance into the lovable and the unlovable, not 
into the worthy and unworthy. Loyalty, from their 
point of view, does not consist in assigning good qualities 
to their friends or in passing over their doubtful doings 
in silence, but in genuinely upholding their likeableness. 
They have not, or they do not choose to display in talk, 
much gift of expression; they can’t, or they won’t, 
explain their own indignation when some older person 
asks what can possibly be said for so and so, considering 
his or her conduct. They are angry, but they deny 
nothing. He or she is “a dear” they assert with the 
heartfelt partizanship of youth. If they should vouchsafe 
a few more words in their friends’ defence, they will leave 
an elder critic with the impression that certain of the 
most lovable qualities are confined to those whom he, 
in his Victorian legality, has been accustomed in his 
heart, if not openly, to regyrd as “ the bad.” 


With the young people of to-day the first are last and 
the last first. Is there not perhaps a touch of the Divine 
The point of view has, of eo 
great dangers, but to reach the greater moral height; 
one must live dangerously. There is no denying that 
they do “touch pitch,” these young people of what We 
used to call the better classes. Even the best of then fe 
keep what seems to us amazingly bad company, if nat 
in actual practice, at least in print! They choose to 
live in fancy among the horridest sinners! Why do they 
do it? Here it seems to the present writer they hay, 
got actually out of sight, so far as we elders are concerned, 
We cannot see what they are at. However humbly y 
ask for an explanation, we receive nothing but a ban) 
snub. They do not, they say, “ choose to be ostriches" 
no innocence in ignorance,” or most absuni 
of all, they have some feeling for literature. Wel; 
having been roundly told to “shut up” we can by 
ease an anxious breast by reflecting that many of th 
young women whose reading makes our hair stand 
end, do seem to drink in the deadly stuff without mud 
modest eyes and clean hearts’ 
which we imagined to require such careful preservation; 
There is this to be said in favour of the future happiness 
of the new generation, the book of life will show then 
nothing more than they are prepared to see! Indeed F 
it may be hoped that they will sometimes find in if 
pages a splendid disappointment. : 

How do the generations compare for sincerity any 
That such a question should be asked if 
all will seem comic to any young man or woman whip 
may take up this paper. Frankness is their great subj 
of boast. Certainly there isno pretence about them. Ther 
are, however, fashions in candour. 
many deceptions were of the nature of formalitia 
It was not conventional to call a spade a spade bi 
there has been little conscious deception in English 
society at any period. For our part we think that wher 
the smaller sincerities of life were concerned formality 
acted as a great protection. 
expressing our entire inability to do what we did nif 
want, we were using a simple form. Now a startling request 
over the telephone is replied to by any lie that comayy 
The simplicity with which entirely erroneow 
statements are made, stuck to, and finally disprovel 
without the slightest disturbance of serenity, is startling 
to the followers of another tradition, but no doubt thi 
speakers understand one another. 
the Freemasonry which 
temporaries make it difficult to be sure from the outsi 
who likes who. In the old days of more formal manner 
friendship and acquaintance could be distinguished. 
first sight a certain falsity is suggested by moden 
familiarity, but again the impression probably impli 
a want of understanding. 

A more serious puzzle is set by the way the mt 
generation regards contract. 
concerned their honesty is past praise. 
other hand, they are what they call “ up against” ti 
State or any “ Company ” large enough to be consider 
as an abstraction, they do not appear to have half t 
conscience of their forbears. 
railway are fair game. Much of this “ talk ” may me 
very little—but it shows a shifting point of honowt 
in other words, a less compelling pride than that wilt 
used to constrain the multitude who counted themsélé 
among the upper classes—in the plural. 

All great changes in the public mind count back m® 
long run to a change of religion. 
present generation has been very seriously affected by 4 
rejection of all authority. 
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St and 
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recedent has no authority. The Bible is not known. 
The Authority of the Church touches only a growing 


cae few. Those of the old who have the temerity to discuss 
> that with the new generation the things of the Spirit will 
rat wep usually find that their premises are not admitted. There 
"then fe is 20 discussion possible. If they talk, they talk among 
if not themselves. It is through their silence that we must try 
ose toe t? understand their position, indeed, silence would 
o they seem to play a large part in their worship. For two 
y have minutes upon one day in the year we may see them at 
serned, fe their prayers. Could the unaccustomed to Spiritual 
ly we exercise be so instantly absorbed ? Is this State-imposed 
- bang moment of recollection singular to their souls ? Sometimes 
iches," one wonders if the Quaker theory of religion has uncon- 
absuni pe sciously conquered the new world. Their appetite for 
Wal! pleasure would seem to deny such a theory, but too much 
in. but should not be made of that appetite. We must remember 
of th. that they have none at all for sloth, which was a pleasure 
nd on fe in the past. The Quakers say no creed, make no use of 
> much ie DY sacrament, acknowledge no tangible authority, or 
earts"fe at least have no body of doctrine or rule of morals which 
‘ation|@. one Man can quote to another as final, yet they remain 
ppines Christians. Do the mass of educated young people of 
y then @ to-day so remain? One can but surmise. One thing 
Indeed, their silence makes certain. They are listening. It is not 
' for us to interrupt them by our curiosity. 
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Correspondence 


A Letrer From East Arrica. 
subject [To the Editor of the Spectaton.] 


Ther} Sir,—Your correspondent, after a long time “ in the blue,” 
d day and a visit home, has had the opportunity of a tour from 

i .. | which he has returned almost bewildered at the strides along 
laliti€s the road of progress made by these “ younger sons” of the 
de bit British Commonwealth, during the last two or three years. 
English 


The word “ strides ”’ hardly describes the advance. Rather 
+ whe _ Inust one turn to motoring terms of speed not only to illustrate 
Whe the wonderful way in which we have gone forward but also 
rmality—>) because the key-note is just motors, and motors by the 
. notafe. thousand. The railway advances and speeds up, but it 
lid , was the vast number of motors and the more and better 
1d N05 roads which chiefly struck us. As we landed at Mombasa 
requeig We saw that week’s arrivals from the factories of Detroit 
- coma. 0 cars in their cases lying in a long line on the quay— 

» and, instead of the old rickshaw, we were besieged by the 
roncoweS drivers of long lines of “ taxis.” Then, again, in Nairobi 


proveige and other towns it was the great number of cars and lorries 
tartliy which impressed us most, with large parking areas, filled 





with cars, in all the business parts. In our own township, 
the registration number for our new car is over four thousand 
above our old one which is not yet five years old. 

The new deep-water quays at Mombasa, with the great 
new concrete warehouses and Customs houses were in full 
use, and our liner, instead of spending the week or more 


ubt th 
timacy, 
gy Colt 

outsi 


rans Unloading into lighters in the roadstead, went alongside 
edt and was to be away again in three days with the help of the 
rel great electric cranes. The new Customs house for passengers 


shandled our things quickly and smoothly, while we enjoyed 
“the cool, concrete place instead of the stifling heat and muddle 
Sof the old, iron shed of only a year ago. Many and grand 
new business houses and hotels had sprung up everywhere, 
and more still were in building, while the excellent hospitals 
and the native Maternity Centre—complete with trained 
oo midwives—showed how the health organization is 
»*°cping pace both with the need and with modern ideas. 
Our railway journey to Nairobi was in the new corridor 
Coaches, with a fine restaurant-car instead of the hasty 
nd scrambled meals formerly taken at stops on the way. 
he criticism only we had—that the carriages were on the 


imp id 


the ie 
als a 
on tht 
st ” thf 
nsidert 
half tl 


, ors rin models of the South African ones, instead of like 
Ly mee ose In the Sudan, which are more comfortable and more 
onouee table for equatorial travel. 


> Nairobi we had the privilege of several talks, and found 
cot a divergence of opinion on the Hilton Young Report. 
seni y, was Nairobi opinion divided, with perhaps a fairly 
wa at against it in the main, but different areas— 
k in tion y fombasa—were in direct opposition again, so that 
° ©parts seemed violently opposed and others enthusiastically 
f D 1 favo ee ; ‘i 
1 0 tice of pooner a er 
d by tm. hew and. huge hotels had sprung up in Nairobi, 
‘thot Warfing our old friends of just a year buen while the 


it whe 
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‘onderful new offices of the Kenya and Uganda Railway 





would be thought a fine building even at Home. Then the new 
broadcasting station, with its daily programme, illustrates 
how East Africa is keeping up to date. It can, perhaps, only 
be dimly imagined by Home folk how thrilling it was, for 
instance, to hear every word of the election speeches broadcast 
from Home, and more still to hear Big Ben striking the 
hour—and to hear it a few seconds before people walking along 
Whitehall ! 

Locusts provide the topic of the hour, but the menace of 
these most destructive pests is being dealt with by field 
parties before it can become grave, so that where a year or 
two ago great tracks of Africa would be absolutely devastated, 
now the “ hoppers ”’ are met at the earliest stage and Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika can be quietly going about their 
business without fear of the crops being all eaten up. If 
the technical departments did little else, this work alone would 
repay all the money spent, while it illustrates the return 
which scientific research and organization give in the great 
field of tropical agriculture. And East Africa needs more 
research and the best brains before she can begin really to 
take the great place in the world we who live here confidently 
predict for her—to take two examples of pests now causing 
anxiety, the mealy-bug and the boll-weevil alone cause 
thousands of pounds loss every year, while eattle diseases often 
mean the loss of more than half the calves born every year. 

Game continues to attract many visitors from Home and 
America, and some of our troubles in this direction have 
already been ventilated in the Times. The wholesale 
slaughter of game from motor-cars by certain “ sportsmen ” 
is difficult to excuse, but the more stringent laws needed to 
combat this only make the Game Departments more expensive 
and the ordinary sportsman irritable while the chief offenders 
escape. There is still enough and interesting shooting for 
all-comers and the good hunter is welcomed wherever he 
goes—even to the hospitals when he is careless ! 

Uganda has had its Cotton Commission with a most valuable 
inquiry and Report. The railway extension to the Capital 
is well on the way and the great road schemes under the 
loan are rapidly opening up the western parts. Plague 
has made its appearance in quite formidable proportions, 
but again research and the technical departments have 
proved their value and restrictions and inoculations have 
been quite readily undertaken by the chiefs and people so 
that its force seems spent with really very few casualties— 
some twenty in all. Once again the motor must provide 
the illustration for the speed with which things advance in 
this country for a (native) Ranger regularly comes to her 
company parades driving her own car—quite in the English 
style! 

The cars in the countries of East Africa are about 75 per 
cent. American—surely a commentary on English methods of 
business. Nearly all the cars outside the towns, in fact, are 
American. The few who are faithful (like your correspondent) 
to English cars believe that they save in the end by lower 
petrol consumption and a better second-hand price, but 
there is no doubt that the average American car is better 
suited to the rough conditions and hard driving of the country. 

East African thoughts jealously follow everything said by 
friends and critics at Home, but again we plead for more 
real knowledge and study of our problems and possibilities. 
Hard work and even harder shall we have to put in before 
all those rich possibilities are explored, but sympathy and 
helpful advice will well repay our Home friends where much 
of present-day criticism only hurts. 

Dress reform for men at home amuses us out here—we 
have long worn the short-sleeved shirts and “ shorts” which 
have been paraded as “new” at Home. Our own dress 
reform takes the form of sky-blue or rose-pink shirts !— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Your East ArricAN CORRESPONDENT, 


Att 


Tue CAMPDEN Hitt Cius. WALKER GALLERIES. 


Tur Walker Galleries, New Bond Street, are opening their 
autumn season with an exhibition of paintings, drawings and 
sculpture by the members of the Campden Hill Club. This 
club does not exist to preach any particular doctrine, and its 
members, who appear to be rather scattered geographically, 
have got together a collection of work which is varied both in 
subject and treatment. The majority of the pictures shown 
are small and straightforward, but some few members, such 
as Miss Ray Marshall, Miss Mary Godwin and Miss Audrey 
Weber are decidedly on the modern side. Miss Gledstanes 
seems to have a foot in both camps, for in her Welsh Valley 
and other landscapes she shows herself as a direct water 
colourist, while in her oil painting Tea her subject is seen and 
treated with the modern eye. This latter picture is well 
grouped, and has an effective colour scheme. Sir George 


Clausen, the President, is represented by only one picture, 
an oil painting of Tulips. 


It is full of that luminous brightness 
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which he always works into his subjects. Mr. T. Gentleman 
is responsible for the largest canvas, Moonlighi—Segovia, 
apparently all done with the palette knife. It should have 
been hung at the end of the gallery, where the distance 
necessary to view it properly could have been obtained. 
Among the portraits, Miss Etheldreda Gray’s Serena, daughter 
of Major and Mrs. Peto, stands out. Against a dark blue 
background, the small Serena, seated on a highly polished 
table, is playing with a bunch of bright flowers. The pose is 
unconventional and the painting both delicate and sympa- 
thetic. An attractive frame adds to its charm. Mr. Dacre 
Adams has got a certain amount of warmth into his water- 
colour of Tom Tower from Peckwater, and Miss Hilda Hechle 
has made a decorative composition out of her Melting Snows— 
near La Grave. FEgrets, one of the three woodcuts by Mr. 
Stefani Fisher, is particularly successful. Miss Constance 
Pargeter’s Stylite stands by itself among the small number of 
sculpture pieces exhibited. G. G. 


The Cinema 


SomE FILMS IN LONDON. 


Ir is surprising and a little old fashioned that the English 
film version of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ The American Prisoner 
should open with two long explanatory sub-titles. But, 
then, the story deals with the early nineteenth century, and 
is treated in a direct, descriptive, almost illustrative manner. 
There were no modern film-stunts, and perhaps this treat- 
ment suits the material of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ story 
best. 

The Squire’s daughter loses her heart to an American 
prisoner in Dartmoor Prison. Carl Brisson, who plays the 
part, escapes from the prison with the help of an old witch-like 
woman, whose performance is the one remarkable feature of 
this colourless production. Wounded in the shoulder, he 
crawls over the moor, and is eventually found, comforted, 
and tenderly nursed by the Squire’s daughter. There is not 
much to tell about the story: the American Lieutenant 
returns to prison and again attempts a second escape with 
a very jolly, fat negro as a companion. This time his escape 
is suecessful, but owing to good luck rather than to any 
efficiency on his part. The Dartmoor setting is indeed 
beautiful, and compensated slightly for the uninteresting 
nature of the theme. 

There was something ridiculous about watching this old- 
fashioned, romantic story slowly unfold with the help of the 
most strikingly modern of all inventions—the synchronization 
of ‘the human voice. I have never heard a talkie in which 
the reproduction has been more clear—even whispers could 
be heard. But, alas! the words which should have given an 
added interest to the film were so poor, so boring, and 
unnecessary to the comprehension of the story, that even 
this technical excellence did not give any life to the film. 
The American Prisoner, if it were a suitable novel to film at 
all, should certainly have been made into a silent film. 

At the Avenue Pavilion this week there is one of the best 
and most varied programmes I have seen in London for 
some time. After an old and rather poor Stroheim film, 
Blind Husbands—which has incidentally some moments of 
breathless mountain-climbing excitement, we go on to one 
of Mr. H. G. Wells’ comedies, Bluebottles. Miss Elsa 
Lanchester, who plays with her usual skill a stupid little 
poverty-stricken girl, finds a policeman’s whistle, blows it, and 
is immediately surrounded by the hosts of Scotland Yard. 
Quite by accident, Elsa is the means of the capture of a 
gang of bandits. The next day she is taken by a woman 
policeman (who offers her a powder-puff in the taxi) to 
Scotland Yard, to receive the thanks of the police force and 
a reward for her services. The reward is an old umbrella 
from the Lost Property Office which, when Elsa hopefully 
opens it, is shown to be nothing but a tattered rag. 

Mr. Ivor Montague has directed this little comedy in 
completely modern style. There are some really funny 
moments in it, although we feel that the style is perhaps a 
little too elaborate for the slightness of the plot. I do not 
think Bluebottles has sufficient stuff in it to judge of Mr. Wells’ 
skill as a scenario writer. 

But much more modern than anything that has yet been 
produced in England is a short impression of the Life and 
Death of a Hollywood Extra. It is useless to describe this 
film in words, as it is pure film-craft, and must be seen in 
order to be comprehended. 

This entertaining programme ends with a Chinese fantasy, 
Rose of Pu-Chui, with an all-Chinese cast—a charming and 
delicate piece of work. It is remarkable that the direction 
of this film is entirely Western, although, of course, the 
setting and the acting have their own Eastern character : 
there is a delightful naiveté about the slender student hero 
which no Western film-star could achieve. But perhaps the 


most refreshing thing about this Chinese silent film is that 
there is not a trace of vulgarity about it, and this, in these 
days of snappy talkies, is indeed a quality of distinction. 


— 


_ At the Stoll Theatre, Coquette, Mary Pickford’s fi ‘ 
is being shown this week. It is so Mahone aot with boy 
stuff ’’ that it is a little difficult to appreciate Mary Pickfont 
very charming performance ; but this talkie with its alm, 
incomprehensible Southern dialect is an excellent test of ie 
acoustics of any cinema. When Coquette was first released 
at the New Gallery, it was very difficult to hear what 

being said. At the Stoll Theatre—which was built as 2 
Opera House—the acoustics are so exceptionally good that 
one can hear every word. There is no doubt that at thi 
cinema talkies can be heard better than anywhere else in 
London. CELIA Srvpsoy, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe Spectator, OcroBER 3rRpD, 1829, 
A Romantic OLp MAN. 


An old man, residing in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, lately | 


found in a corner of his cottage a miniature of his wife, taken 
in her youthful days. Although of strictly sedate and religious 
habits, and although his wife had been many years dead, the effec 
which the miniature had on him was singular and surprising. From 


the moment of its discovery, until his death, which took Place 4 


some months afterwards, he neglected all his ordinary duties anj | 
employments, and became in a manner imbecile, spending who | 
days without uttering a word, or betraying the slightest interey | 


in passing occurrences. 


remarkable likeness to the 
docile. 


lay the picture in the coffin beside him.—Glasgow Courier. 


Novet PUNISHMENT FOR DRUNKENNESS, 

The Lord Justice Clerk said, with great truth, in charging the 
jury on the last trial of our present Circuit, that everything .in 
os e of the country (Glasgow) begins with drink and ends with 
drink. 


It was lately suggested by a contemporary, that drunkank | 
should have their heads shaved in the Police-office, in order, i) 


The only one with whom he would gf 
all hold communication was a little grandchild, who bore 4) 
portrait, and to whom he was perfectly , 
¢ A day or two before his death, he gave this grandchilj | 
his purse, accompanied with strict instructions that she woul) 





possible, to terrify them into some sort of decent sobriety; ani) 
we understand that it was at once determined to try this nev) 


panacea. On Saturday night, therefore, an incorrigible tope, 
in a state of torpor, underwent the first trial under the new régime: 


and nothing in this world could possibly exceed his astonishment 
and horror when he put his hand on his head in the morning. Ii 


it be generally understood by these pests to society that wha 


they began with drink, the police are to end with shaving, in the) 
literal sense of the word, the practice will, to a certainty, prove a) 


beneficial as was contemplated. 


A PHOENIX WANTED. 
‘““A Lad from the Country wanted: not highly educated, agel 
fifteen or sixteen. 


must understand the care of horse and chaise ; 


He must be active, short, and of light weight; 
have a gooly 


twelvemonths’ character from his last place; useful in a garda) 


and in general serv .ce ; 


must do as he is bid ; bear speaking 0:7 


have no followers ; good temper ; wait at table ; and of respectable” 


parents, Letters not attended to.” 


Poetry 
The Pool 


THE night is very still; and quietly now 

Lie ajl those dark ephemera of thought 

Wherewith the busy day was occupied. 

Nought is his mind now but a gleaming pool 

Upon whose marble face a moonlight shines 

And shakes not. Floating there, in the silence, 
Are naiads—less, yet more, than real—dreams 
Fluctuant on the tides of memory. 

Quicter grows the night, bolder the moon, 

And they more luminous on the dark pool. 

See, now they lift their hands to greet him. One 
By one they climb on to the sandy rim 

And come to him. As whispering leaves in a hedge, 
As musie when the violins are hushed, 

Is their speech ; and the secret things they tell 
Belong he knows not where .. . 

Then wakes within him the predestined truth : 
Once these were hands he touched with lover's touch, 


Once these were eyes that looked with love upon bil, 


Once these were dust with him on the dusty earth. 
But now, ah! living or dead it matters not ; 

They stir with lovelier life than ever they lived—- 
Here in his mind they stir, here in the pool 

Of his quiet mind ; to climb through the level waters 
And come to him, lifting their shining hands 

In welcome, and telling him on soundless tongue 
More than was ever told on mortal breath. 
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Notes of the Week 


(By Cable) 


Mr. MacDonavp’s VISIT. 

Messages from the King and from Mr. Baldwin and the 
attitude of the British Press and public when Mr. MacDonald 
embarked last week combined to create a memorable impres- 
sion of a nation expressing itself as one in accents of unmis- 
takable sincerity and good will. Mr. MacDonald’s own 
declarations have confirmed this impression. They have 
invested his mission with a significance far transcending 
the technicalities upon which attention has tended, perhaps 
unduly, to concentrate. Tonnages and gun calibres are 
important, and without naval agreement, as the New York 
Herald Tribune says, the success of the visit ‘* will be illusory.” 
But armaments are an effect and not a cause, and present 
and future discussions must at once go deeper and look 
further. A hopeful basis is; as the New York World remarks, 
the major premise that no fundamental conflict of interest 
need exist between the two countries. Nor is there any 
conflict, it may be added, between their welfare and that of 
the rest of the world. Mr. MacDonald did well to discourage 
the expectation of spectacular developments. They are 
unlikely, and might be unwise. Congress has not been 
consulted, and the positions of Japan, France, and Italy 
remain imperfectly defined. There are risks of peace for 
the President as well as for the Prime Minister, but in what 
has been achieved and in the present temper of the public 
there is distinct encouragement. 

* * 2% a 
Tur SHEARER CASE. 

It is puzzling to find an influential London correspondent 
of one important American paper cabling a protest at the 
prominence given to the Shearer case in the British Press, 
and suggesting darkly that ‘regarding Anglo-American 
relations, the less noise made about Shearer from now on 
the better.” It is true that few people in the United States 
believe Shearer’s influence in itself sufficient to wreck the 
Geneva Conference, but the investigation was precipitated 
by President Hoover with the deliberate intention of obtaining 
for it the widest possible publicity. That has certainly been 
obtained inthe American Press, some papers to-day, for instance, 
devoting seventeen and eighteen columns to reports. It is 
generally felt that this publicity has been in the public interest 
and helped to clear the air for unbiassed discussion on the 
momentous disarmament issues. Moreover, the evidence 
so far leaves a number of points in conflict, and it is imperative 
that those points be cleared up, since not only the Geneva 
Conference but other matters affecting Anglo-American 
relations are involved. The more searching the inquiry and 
the more public attention given to it the better. 

* co * * 
AMERICA AND THE TENTH ASSEMBLY. 

Concurrently with Mr. H. G. Wells’ outburst against the 
League of Nations several American commentators were 
expressing the opinion that the Tenth Assembly had con- 
Vincingly proved that the League is doing very well indeed. 
‘The Tenth Assembly of the League passes into history as 
the most fruitful and constructive session yet held by that 
body,” the Brooklyn Eagle declares. ‘* Geneva is invaluable,” 
says the Springfield Republican. ‘ The League is not only an 
effective going concern,” the New York World thinks, ‘ but 
2 growing in vitality and influence with the passing years.” 

Only the most embittered enemy of the League can fail 
to be impressed by the swelling record of its achievements,” 
the New York Times concludes. But there is little, if any, 
change of heart among opponents of the League. The 
Hearst papers continue the agitation against the Root Formula, 
While the Boston Evening Transcript considers that the last ten 
years “ confirm our people in the opinion that straightening 


, old world snarls is no part of their business or desire.” 


* * * % 

Imurcration Laws. 

More rigorous enforcement of the immigration jaws. is 
ing attempted by the Immigration Department under the 


impetus of the Administration’s desire to instil a respect 
for law. In the last seven years about a million and a quarter 
aliens are said to have entered the United States illegally, 
most of them by way of Mexico and Canada. In addition some 
200,000 persons admitted as visitors are believed to have 
overstayed the permitted period, and have violated the law 
forbidding their taking up paid employment in the United 
States during their “ visit.” It is an old problem, but new 
powers to deal with it were granted by Congress this year. 
One Act, passed last March and generally overlooked in the 
pressure of business attending a change of Government provides 
a penalty of imprisonment or a fine for offences hitherto 
punishable only by deportation. These include both illegal 
entry and misrepresentation or concealment of material 
fact by “ visitors.” Last year 1,165 visitors violating its 
provisions were deported, and more than 900 similar deporta- 
tions were effected in the first six months of this year. The 
increase is notable, but the number of deportations is small 
in comparison with the average total of 30,000 violations 
by visitors alone each year. Whether the Immigration 
Department, without a greatly augmented staff, will materially 
alter the proportion remains to be seen. 


x % * * 


Mr. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 

Arriving in New York last week Mr. Bertrand Russell 
delivered himself, through a receptive Press, of a characteristic 
attack upon American institutions, including the Educational 
System. This he finds tainted with propaganda, and the 
money of big business, while its products are standardized 
minds, whose job is to think nothing but what they are told. 
The complaint is echoed in various forms by a number of 
Americans. Thus President Glenn Frank, of Wisconsin 
University, remarks that our schools are ‘* Centres of Con- 
servatism.” The Chicago Daily News finds evidence of the 
** Tepidity of Modern Youth” on every hand, and longs for a 
little rebelliousness. ‘* We shall have milksop leadership in 
education,’ says the Charleston News, “as long as the 
people insist upon holding the teachers in a form of chattel 
slavery.” ‘‘ To conform rather than to differ is the great 
undergraduate virtue,” adds Dr. Angell, President of Yale. 
It would be a dismal condition indeed were not the critics 
themselves numerous, influential and persistent in their 
efforts to improve it. Mr. Russell’s own books have a wide 
sale in the United States, and his lectures are invariably 
crowded. 

* * # * 


Britiso Fitms iN AMERICA. 

Recalling their own early trials, American film producers 
are not in the least surprised at the present troubles in the 
British film industry. Taking the field late and challenging 
strongly entrenched interests, British firms obviously under- 
took a formidable job. Statements in the British Press that 
American distributors, whether in Great Britain or America, 
deliberately boycott the better British films, are not unnatur- 
ally contradicted here. Certainly independent exhibitors in 
the United States, eager to vary their programmes, have 
every reason to wish to show good British or any other foreign 
films. British photography and acting are indeed immensely 
admired, although it is generally felt that more and quicker 
action in films would be a recommendation to American 
audiences. There is a hint in a suggestion of the Los Angeles 
Times, which declares that ‘* there is no magie behind Holly- 
wood,” and “ perhaps not very much genius.” But there are 
intensive and extremely skilful advertising and commercial 
organizations. It may be questioned, too, whether national 
consciousness may not be overdone in film production as 
elsewhere. Hollywood, at any rate, becomes increasingly 
cosmopolitan as it extends its markets, and keeps a shrewd 


eye upon the tastes of its customers in every part of the world. 
Your New York CorresPpONvDENT. 
Wednesday, October 2nd, 
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Country Life 


A Fisn MiGRATION. 

The way of a fish in the sea and river is not the least of 
the Solomonic marvels; but we continue to penetrate new 
parts of the mystery. Some of the experts of the Scottish 
Fishery Board have been concentrating on the sea trout, and 
two notable discoveries have been made, I am told, by one 
of the specialists. It has been generally thought that sea 
trout, unlike salmon, are on the whole parochial. Their 
life is spent, of course, partly in sea, partly in fresh water, 
but they were supposed not to stray any great distance from 
the home river and estuary. To test this and other theories 
a great number have been caught up and marked in recent 
years. The method is to wire a very small silver disc with 
a number on it to the back fin. 

* * ** * 


A number of these sea trout were marked in the Tweed ; 
and two of them have recently been tracked down. One 
was netted on the Norfolk coast and the other off the shores 
of Holland. The two examples are enough to prove that 
the migrations of the sea trout are very much more extensive 
than was previously thought. It is important that this 
marking scheme should have wide publicity. It was more 
or less an accident that the two silver discs were recovered 
by the markers. In one case by a happy chance a reference 
to the fish appeared in a local paper which caught the eye of 
one of our experts on the life of the salmon trike as charac- 
tered in the scales. Even if the disc, when recovered, 
is posted to a Government Department, there is a certain 
risk that it may be smothered in a pigeon-hole. Both in 
North America and in Britain, thanks largely to Mr. Jack 
Miner of Ontario, and Mr. Witherby, each in his own country, 
we have been able to map out the migration of certain birds. 
The ringing system has been a continuous success. If we can 
do the same for fish—and the difficulties are not insuperable 
—there is likely to be commercial as well as purely scientific 
value in the study. It needs patience. We should be 
lucky if one mark in ten thousand proved productive ; 
but that one may open up a new avenue of biological 
knowledge. 

* * * * 
SEA SHOALS. 

General experiences with fish during the year have been 
many and curious. Personally I saw the biggest catch of 
mackerel in my memory off the south coast of Devon a few 
weeks ago; and at the same date the Cornish fishermen a 
few miles to the west were enjoying immense hauls of herring. 
I doubt whether anyone knows enough about the move- 
ments of mackerel (with their accompanying red mullet) 
or of the more important pilchard and herring to be able 
to risk any sort of prophecy, except that the fish are likely 
to be nearer the land in a calm season than in a rough. The 
sea does not deserve the Homeric epithet ‘‘ unharvested ” : 
its harvest is large and valuable; and if more thoroughly 
appreciated in Roman Catholic countries (to which most of 
the exports from Britain and Newfoundland go), it is more 
widely appreciated every year. The chemists, who have 
found the herring to be the richest of all the sources of 
vitamins, have had a certain influence. The sea is not 
unharvested, but we know absurdly little about its seasons 
and their influence on marine life. 

* * * * 

For fishermen in general the season has been a complete 
failure ; though a few very big fish have been caught. It 
is odd that numbers of fishermen in very different streams 
have been struck by the unusual number of coarse fish, 
They have seldom so flourished. This is quite certainly the 
case with dace, gudgeon, roach et hoc genus omne in the Lea 
and other streams of the Home Counties, Or is it that 
the shoals are much more evident than usual in the shallow 
trickle ? 

ie: = = 
AppLe-EATING Birps, 

In a very delightful letter from the head of an Oxford 
College I am taken to task for expressing a certain surprise 
at the voracity of birds for unripe apples. My correspondent 


has a deal of most precise and particular observation of the 
activity of tits and other garden birds who make a breach jp 
the apple (especially Cox’s and other of the sweeter Sorts) 
and so give an entrance to wasps, flies, ants, and carwigs, 
He has made much more careful observation than I haye., 
but I must believe that this dry and sunny year has made my 
garden birds more aggressive apple-eaters than before, A 
blackbird is now devouring the fruit of a Siberian crab with 
such gusto that a whole fruit disappears within a minute oy 
two. However, the experience from an Oxford college garden js 
corroborated with emphasis in a letter that has just arrive 
from Victoria, Australia: ‘‘ The blackbirds (acclimatized) 
scratch up the bulbs of ranunculus and iris (Spanish) till the 
garden beds and paths look as if fowls had been scratching 
them all up. The blackbirds are really a pest, and with the 
starlings (also imported originally) eat a crop of apples in g 
very short time.” 
* * * Co 


AUSTRALIAN PLAGUES. 
Australians sometimes claim that they have no native 


plagues: all are imported. This is not wholly true. Mice a 


and caterpillars (resembling our tent caterpillars) are certainly 
exceptions. As to cactus, the worst of all the plagues, I do 
not know whether its first appearance is recorded. However, 
the list of imported plants and animals that have done infinite 
harm is grim: it includes the fox, introduced by a few mad 


hunting men, which does immense harm and. cannot be exter. 


minated ; the rabbit, which is the worst plague ; the black. | 
berry, the sweetbrier, and the Cape dandelion, all among the 
destructive weeds, and the earwig (which is especially pestilen- 
tial in New Zealand, where even the hare and red deer ar 
reckoned as plagues). You never know what evil influence may 
be exerted by plant or animal that may be beautiful, useful, or 

* innocuous in its natural habitat. However, it was certainly a 


delight to watch our English goldfinches playing among the 7 


tree-tops close to Canberra and to see our oaks green and | 
flourishing above the lovely city of Perth. Not all the efforts | 
at naturalization are bad. 

* * * 4 


THE HuMAN CountTRY. 


That lively and most original quarterly The Countryman f 


(published from Idbury Manor, Kingham, Oxford) contains ) 
an admirable discussion (all by women) on the relative value | 
of Town and Country Life, especially in household economy, 4 
I like the summing up of the Oxfordshire dweller ; and the / 
general emphasis on the human friendliness of the 
country :— 


‘In the country your grocer is your tried friend . . . he expects 
to be asked and does contribute to your village outing or othe F 
fund with tea or sugar or other good things. Your butcher charge 7 
you a high price, but you may take your meat from his cart blind. 7 
fold. . . . Your maids have planned to work for you while they) 
were still at school;. and a waiting queue of fourteen-year-oldi 
is for ever yours, if you but ‘take an interest’ in their welfar. © 
. . . As for public service all true country people are community 
helpers.” 3 
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The essential attribute of Mr. Robertson Scott’s quarterly is 4 Sir,— 


that it is human: it deals with people first and thing) 


laid a 


afterwards ; and this virtue more than atones for the excessit] than ' 


brevity of some of its wit and wisdom. | with | 
* * * * q that i 
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A Harvest FEstivat, B divorc 


The following is a reminiscence from the records of tht) the C1 


best countryman I knew; and I apologize to his shade {) gettin, 


the doggerel :— > almost 
A HARVEST THANKSGIVING, | denom 
‘“* No! set the walnut there,’ he said ; 2 — 
And set the apple here,’ said he, Solved 
‘ For fear when you and me be dead, Tak 
The walnut shades the apple tree,’ to say 
He spoke long since, To-day I see x more ; 
The sun has burnt my Blenheims red. each ot 
Sunday Ill lay the reddest three Sorem 
Where that old gardener lies dead,” Bhate : 
SS S 


W. Beacu Tomas 
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Letters to the Editor 


the 

ch in 

rts, A CLEANER MILK SUPPLY 

wigs, [To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

ave; Sir,—The Ministry of Health’s report for last year makes 
© my depressing reading for those who are concerned with the 
.s question of food adulteration. It shows how far we are from 
“a a solution of the problem. Penalties, apparently, are quite 
“ . ineffective in stopping the abuse. Prominence has been 
lenis given in most summaries of the Report to the question of 
~~ milk, which has been figuring very largely of late in the Press. 
zed) As I see it, it is nothing less than a public scandal that over 
. & 8 per cent. of the samples of milk tested—one in twelve, that 
hing is—should be either adulterated or not up to standard. For 
h the while pure milk is the most perfect food we know, tainted milk 
‘ma® nay be, and often is, a most virulent poison. 

Two things are wanted. First, the powers which exist to 
prevent tuberculous milk from finding its way into the dairy 
must, as several of the speakers at the British Medical Associa- 

ative tion’s recent Conference emphasized, be more strictly exercised. 


Mice a Secondly, the dairying trade must ensure that the milk when 
' it arrives on the breakfast table is as pure as it was when it 
left the dairy. And the consumer must insist on them both. 


a4 A significant passage in the Report calls attention to the 
finite difficulty of cleaning bottles, many of which are used for 
‘mad | Purposes not intended by the bottler. This, it points out, 
xter IE is specially acute in the milk industry, where the cost of the 
lack. | _ bottle is probably as great as the cost of the milk itself, and 
g the ‘ where, it holds, it is not feasible to use only new bottles. 
tilen- I myself have examined the washing arrangements in many 
er are of our big dairies, and I gladly bear testimony to the thorough- 
» aie ness with which it is carried out. At the same time, when 
ul, or thousands of bottles are being washed every day, it is impos- 
inly 4 sible to guarantee that every single one is both dirt-free and 
g the | germ-free. And as long as the present system of returning 
» and empties continues, so long must we have criticism. 
sfforts | Happily, a new kind of container is now available, the use 
of which should avoid all possibility of contamination between 
the dairy and the consumer. It is made of specially prepared 
waxed paper, and is assembled, sterilized, filled, and hermeti- 
cally sealed in the dairy itself. As it has to be cut open to 
ryman allow the milk to be poured out, it cannot be used more than 
ntains | once. I hope that in their own interests, as well as in the 


values | interests of the public, the dairying industry will give the new 
nomy.{- container a full trial. From what I have seen of it, it is a 
nd the great advance on the existing methods of distribution. No 
f the} doubt serious economic and commercial difficulties will have 
to be considered, but in the cause of public health these should 
be met and overcome.—I am, Sir, &c., 


expects ie 
Wn. ARBUTHNOT LANE. 
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New Health Society, 
389 Bedford Square, London, WC.1. 


REUNION 
; [To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
erly 8 Sir,—In discussions on Reunion the emphasis seems to be 
thing q laid at the wrong end, for it concerns itself with results rather 
cessive BS than with causes, with patching on severed limbs rather than 
q with the removal of the causes of accidents. It is obvious 
_ that it were better to remove the cause of friction in a home 
_ between husband and wife than to try to reconcile them after 
_ divorce court proceedings. When we discuss the Reunion of 
of the _ the Churches, we go for all our worth for reconciliation, for- 
ade fot _ getting that new sects and denominations are being formed 
| almost weekly by the same causes that produced the present 
q denominations and sects. It is the friction in the home circle 
| of the Church that has to be tackled if the problem is to be 
' solved amicably and finally. 
E Take an average church. It is not divulging any secrets 
pto say that there is hardly a church that has not two or 
More antagonistic sections or cliques that are opposed to 
Seach other on grounds of doctrine, order, method, personalities 
Bot emphasis. Section A is naturally fond of liturgy. Section B 
phates it. Section C likes the modern interpretation and the 


MAS: | new method of presenting the Gospel. Section D believes very 






[Leiters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are often more read, and therefore more effective, 
than those which fill treble the space. They should be written clearly on one side of the paper only.] 


warmly that it is of the devil. Section E likes a minister who 
is a priest and a despot. Section F likes a puppet. One section 
wants business kept absolutely out of the Church, another 
believes that the Church should have much more to say about 
and to business. One clique insists that politics should be 
heard from the pulpit, and another that politics should be 
confined to the platform. 

These differences are not merely accidental; they are 
temperamental. People look at life from different angles, 
and the viewpoint makes all the difference It is not the 
essentials that divide us, but the small things. It is not a 
question of fundamental beliefs, but of interpretation when 
the problem is looked at from the standpoint of the single 
Church. 

Then there are the quarrels that arise from the respective 
station of people in society and business. John Jones is 
manager and William Williams is a working man. The 
autocrat and the democrat meet and disagree ; the Socialist 
and the Conservative get into difficulties with one another. 

And there are few denominations that cannot be traced 
to one or more of these characteristics seen in the solitary 
Church. Denominations and sects originate in viewpoints 
rather than in fundamentals, and in viewpoints that become 
exaggerated and magnified, viewpoints that have lost true 
perspective. A viewpoint is not always a vantage point, nor 
even a safe point. 

Churches of the same faith and order very frequently 
have no fellowship one with another because collectively 
they are temperamentally different. The leader of a new and 
growing sect known as the Elimites told the writer that they 
were Baptists with a plus. They believe the same as the 
Baptists with a very intense belief in the Second Advent 
and Faith Healing in addition. But as is true in other cases, 
these good people have made Faith Healing and the Second 
Coming everything. The result is that they have no fellow- 
ship with Baptists who are regarded as heretics. 

The first step in Reunion surely is the step that will bring 
like to like, Baptist to Baptist, Presbyterian to Presbyterian, 
Anglican to Anglican. Until Anglican can at least suffer 
Anglican and Baptist have fellowship with Baptist there is little 
prospect of any larger Reunion. Denominations within their 
own boundaries must learn to suffer the other point of view. 
When the broad shall have fellowship with the narrow and 
the scholarly with the ignorant, the day when denominations 
will have fellowship with each other will be nearer. But 
everything in its own order, the Church should begin to have 
union within its own immediate walls.—I am, Sir, &c., 

18 Alexandra Road, Merthyr Tydfil. EE. Esprarp Rees. 


HORSE TRAFFIC IN LONDON 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—It is with some hesitation that I attempt to write on 
so great a problem as the traffic question in London, a problem 
which is exercising the minds of so many experts, and one 
which affects each of us individually. The Charing Cross 
Bridge scheme, when completed, will undoubtedly relieve the 
present congestion in certain parts of the Metropolis, but there 
are many streets where widening is impracticable for many 
years to come. Then, too, statistics show that the volume 
of traffic is increasing steadily year by year. 

With these facts before us, therefore, is it not time to realize 
that the source of much congestion could be removed by the 
abolition of all horse traffic in London during the day? A 
suggestion such as this is bound to meet with much opposition. 

One opponent may ask how I, a mere layman in matters 
relating to traffic control, can make such a statement. What, 
however, is the opinion of a *bus driver obliged to reduce his 
speed to walking pace, because he is unable to pass a heavily 
Jaden coal cart? What, again, is the view of a policeman 
directing traffic, for instance, up the steep South Approach to 
London Bridge, when, as frequently happens, a heavy horse- 
drawn van, brought to a standstill for a moment, takes several 
minutes to get started again up the slippery cobbled paving ? 

Another source of opposition might be expected from those 
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who, from sentiment, still like to see the horse on a London 
street. Their sentiment is surely misplaced. Road surfaces 
and traffic conditions in general are to-day unsuitable for the 
horse, and cruelty seems almost inevitable. Very truly did 
Lady Frances Younghusband say last week, ‘“‘ the position of 
the horse is a crying scandal.” 

In proposing so radical a reform, one must not forget the 
position of those who employ the horse in London, and who 
may be expected to be the greatest opponents of any scheme 
for its abolition. A considerable period of time must needs 
elapse between any decision to prohibit horse traflic, and the 
actual date of its prohibition’ Then, too, it may be urged 
that the horse is more economical than a motor-driven vehicle 
for short distances in London. ‘This from the horse-owner’s 
point of view is probably true, but should the interests of the 
majority and our reputation as a horse-loving nation be 
allowed to suffer for the interests of a few ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. NEVILLE BAILLIE 

The Beacon, Burke's Road, Beaconsfield. 


[We have long thought that horse traffic should. be prohibited 
in many much frequented thoroughfares from 10.0 a.m. to 
6.0p.m. In many American cities horse traffic is, of course, 
prohibited.—Ep. Spectator.] 


COMPETENT DIRECTORS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—The point in your leading article on the Hatry Crisis, 
as to whether there exists as firm an insistence as there might 
be on the necessity of having Directors who really understand 
their work, raises once more a question, the importance of 
which must eventually be recognized. 

Surely something is wrong with the principle which leads 
to the insertion of advertisements such as the following, 
which appeared in a leading newspaper one day last week :— 

"Ope dagen cnenred of title is offered DIRECTORSHIP 


in private limited company; no investment 
Write 





required. Stated yearly fees and expenses. 
Box——, ——, ——. 
Is it to be inferred that the only qualification for this Direc- 
torship is the possession of a title? I enclose my card.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 
Z. 
London, W.C.1. 
[We intend to return to this subject in a later issue.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


BRITISH TRADE WITH CHINA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of May 18th, under the heading of 
** Mr. Baldwin’s Boldness,’” I have read the following :— 

‘** People naturally and rightly deplore a temporary decrease of 

British trade with China, but they forget that the trade with West 
Africa amounts to £14,000,000 a year. China takes only £10,000,000 
worth of goods from us, Italy only £13,000,000, Spain only 
£10,000,000.” 
According to figures published by the British Government 
for the year 1928, the exports from Great Britain to China 
exceeded £12,000,000. This figure does not represent the 
whole of the trade, as many articles exported from Great 
Britain are returned under the heading, “‘ Other Countries.” 

However, the point which I wish to emphasize is that 
British trade with China surely should mean business trans- 
acted by the whole of the British Empire with China, and not 
only that between Great Britain and China. Unfortunately, 
ihe figures published by the Chinese Maritime Customs are 
not available, as yet, for the year 1928. During the year 
1927 the value of goods exported from the British Empire 
to China amounted to approximately £50,000,000. In the 
same year the value of goods exported from China to the 
British Empire totalled some £38,500,000. The imports 
into China represented more than 30 per cent. of the total 
imports for the year 1927. These figures include the Port 
of Hongkong. 

While it is difficult to obtain reliable data of the value 
of British assets in China, it is estimated that these exceed 
£300,000,000, out of which at least £60,000,000 to £70,000,000 
is in Shanghai. 

I have taken the opportunity of referring to the points in 


- 


a 


question, as I consider that the statement contained jin your 

article above referred to is apt to convey a wrong impressiqn 

of the importance of the trade of the British Empire with 

China.—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. G. Hn, 
70 Kinnear Road, Shanghai. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CINEMATO. 
GRAPHIC INSTITUTE 


[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 

Srr,—I have read with great interest the article dealj 
with this Institute and the International Review, published 
in your issue of August 17th. We are only too well away 
that the translation of the first and second numbers of the 
English edition of the Review left a great deal to be desired, 
I should like here to answer certain definite criticisms ang 
to make clear three points in regard to which your contributor 
seems to be under some misapprehension :— 


1. The British Membership of the Council. The Adminix. 


trative Council of the Institute consists in all of fourteen members, & 


of whom two are Englishmen: Mr. T. E. Hankin, H.M.1., Boanj 
of Education, who is the English Member proper, and_ Profeggop 
Gilbert Murray, who has a seat in the Council in his capacity a 
President of the International Commission for Intellectual (vo. 
operation. There is also a third representative of the British 
Empire, Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, a Member of the Indian Council, 7 


You will realize that with this very limited membership, it was ou | 


duty to satisfy the claims, not only of the five Countries whos 
languages are represented by the five editions of the Review, but 
of all the different Nations Members of the League—not to mention 
such an important “outsider,” sympathizer with our work and aims 
as the United States! There is a single Italian Member, Professor 
A. Rocco, Italian Minister of Justice. 

2. As to the ‘‘ advisory capacity ” in which Sir Eric Drummond 
is present at the meetings of the Administrative Council of the 
Institute, this does not imply any special decision of the Instituty 7 
itself, but is a point inherent in the organization of the League, 
to the Institutes under which the General Secretary belongs in all 
cases in an advisory capacity. 

3. The third point which I should wish to elucidate is that of 
the peculiar juridical position of the International Institute of 
Educational Cinematography. This merely implies that, while 
the Institute has its headquarters and carries on its main work in 
Italy—just as it might, had the Council of the League so decided, F 
have done in any other country—it is an international body and as © 
such not subject to the Italian Law, except in so far as there is one 
Italian member of the Council of the Institute. In these circum. | 
stances an understanding was come to between the League of 
Nations and the Italian Government, in consequence of which the 7 
latter passed a special Act conferring a distinct legal status on the 
Institute, placing it in the same position as the Embassy of a foreign 
Power domiciled in Rome. Thus the Institute is independent o 
any particular national law. 


: 
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—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rome. Dr. Luciano DE Fro, Manager. 

THE NEW HARVESTERS 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.} : 

Sir,—Each week I read with pleasure, which might be joinel 7 

with profit were I not nearly on the point of becoming sy 


nonagenarian, Sir W. Beach Thomas’ notes on country life. 17_ 


was interested in the note on new harvesters in the Spectaty— 
of September 21st. I do not, however, share the belief that : 
these new implements are likely to be of any great assistance) 
to farmers, as only occasionally do we have in this country’) 
season when the wheat is in a condition suitable for threshing” 
at the time of cutting. I am unable to call to mind but fer t 
years when the wheat has been so dry as to be fit for threshing) 
when cut. 

The year 1868 was one of such seasons, and I cut, carted, and 
stacked a portion ofa field of wheat on the same day, but! 
have never repeated the operation, as the quality of tle 
wheat when threshed was affected. 

The loss from giving field room to newly cut. wheat is not# 
great as some people imagine if care be taken in shocking th” 
and keeping it well shocked. This I proved in the year 18457 
when some of my wheat remained in the fields for nearly five 
weeks without much loss. When at last we were able to cay? 
it I was driving a customer from Australia to the station and 
on the way drove into the wheat field just as the man wh 
was pitching the wheat picked a bird’s nest with five ¢ 
out of a sheaf of wheat. I cannot be mistaken in the date, ® 
the name and address of the visitor and the date are giv 4 
in the visitors’ book. There is a further difficulty in cuttit)) 
and threshing barley at the same time. It is the necessity fot) 
barley to be exposed to a little rain or dew after it is cut 4 
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mellow the corn or to render it of greater value to the maltster. 
I fear that these new harvesters will not greatly help the lifting 
of the heavy depression under which agriculture is suffering 
at the present time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LL, Holywell, St. Ives, Hunts. SANDERS SPENCER. 


FUR FARM SLAUGHTER METHODS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sin,—Your correspondents appear to assume that an animal 
| killed by chloroform is killed quickly and humanely: what 
ealing F jg the evidence for this? The analogy of a human being 


\TO- 


lished taking chloroform for the performance of an operation is 
aware irrelevant; he can and does understand what the process 
of the means; With an animal it is quite different, it hates all 
sired, pungent smells, is not unconscious for two to three minutes, 
8 and during which time it is struggling and fighting for breath, 
butor in fact, though I hold no brief for the method of ‘ crushing 
out life” with the foot over the heart, I should not be surprised 
minis § jf the animal became unconscious more quickly than with 
mber, § chloroform. Would it not be possible to get a really quick 
vines and painless method of taking these animals’ lives, e.g. pith- 
‘ity ag ing?—I am, Sir, &c., 
al Co. & F. A. Brearn. 
nae j Eaglestone, Strathpeffer, Ross-shire. 
yuncil; | 
as our f 
whose SHOOTING : A CONTRAST 
os [To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 
1 aims Sir,—Your recent articles on old country shooting and its 
fea consequent slaughter have been very interesting, as it is 
nmond difficult for a man who has done any of it here to understand 
of the © the conditions which prevail. 
= | _ Let me tell you about a young French Canadian friend of 
‘ee mine, born and bred in these Quebec hills, and part of our 
great out of doors. He drives the station “bus in the little town 
_ where I live, and on the approach of the duck season, which 
whi opens on September Ist, upon being asked if he was ready 
vork in) —‘for this great day he remarked, ‘* Well, I may take my rifle, 
ecided, £ and have some fun.’’ Whereupon [ queried, ** Rifle? When- 
-“s ' ever I go after duck I take a shotgun.” He replied, ‘* Oh, 
‘ircum. |) Yes, 80 do I when I get an order for three or four brace, but 
gue of || when we want some good fun, my brother and I, we take 
pe - 5 our Winchester 22’s—we may only hit one or two in the day, 
forign and sometimes not any, but we sure haye some sport.” 
_ What a contrast ! 


dent of 
' After all, hunting is, like any other sport, not a question 
of what the kill amounts to, but rather is it one of a certain 


igen, point of view.—I am, Sir, &c., 











James VALENTINE. 
: Elmeroft, Como, Quebec, Canada. 
€ 

‘“TAUCHNITZ” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.| 

Sin,—Your correspondent, Mr. P. W. G. Gunn, implies that 
the “ Tauchnitz ” books are pirated copies of English novels, 
and that authors whose books are included: in this edition 
do not receive any royalties on sales. This is not true. The 
facts are as follows :— 


“ 


joined 
ming 3 
life. 15 
pectatot 
ief that 
istance 
antry 3 


reshing (1) No English or American novel is published in the Tauchnitz 


edition without the consent of the author or the correct owners of 
the rights, 


eae The rights are bought either for a lump sum or on a royalty 
basis. The terms vary for each book, but as a very general rule, 
lished be said that the first novel by an author hitherto unpub- 
. in Tauchnitz is bought by an ‘ outright’ sum: and subse- 
4 quent books on a royalty basis.” 
Whatever be the reason why these books ‘** must not be 
introduced into the British Isles,” it has obviously nothing to 
, do with “ royalties,” and I am still curious to know why they 
He are regarded as contraband. In my case it is not a question 
: a of smuggling a store of these books into the country, but of 
f bringing back openly in my bag those which have beguiled 
' the tedium of the journey, and which I am reluctant to throw 
| away. What harm does this do to anybody ? 
May I add that as a member of the Society of Authors with 
several books to my name (though not, unfortunately, included 
m the Tauchnitz edition, else they might sell more), I feel 
“t no sense of ‘* meanness” in buying Tauchnitz novels when 
cuttit{©> abroad for reasons fully stated in my article. Personally, I 


city fot a : 
— on am convinced that the price of books—and the profits of 
»¢ bead 


date, 8 
e givel 





booksellers—in England will have to be substantially reduced 
if authors are to exist on their works. (I wonder how few do ?) 
The vast majority of readers cannot afford to pay 7s. 6d. for 
every new novel they wish to possess, with the result that the 
author’s returns on an “ average” novel are negligible. It 
is surely grotesque that an author should only receive 10-12} 
per cent. per copy on a 7s. 6d. novel, against the bookseller’s 
334 percent. Yet 12} per cent. is quite an average royalty._- 

** Royalties ” sound very attractive, no doubt, but as often 
as not they are a snare and an illusion—and a good round sum 
down is a much better investment —except in the case of a rare 
best-seller.—_I am, Sir, &c., 

A1FRED J. Brown, 
The Writer of the Article. 
Wharfe Gate, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorkshire. 


LIFE’S LITTLE MISERIES 
[| To the Editor of the SpPecTATOR.] 


Sir,—I was delighted to read your contributor’s article in 
your issue of the 21st inst., in which she notices that admirable 
and unjustly neglected book, The Miseries of Human Life, 
and venture to offer a little information. The author, the 
Rev. James Beresford, was born in 1764, and was educated 
at Charterhouse and Merton College, Oxford. In 1812 he 
became Rector of Kibworth in Leicestershire. a position he 
held till his death in 1840. 

His other works include, in poetry, a blank verse translation 
of the Aeneid (1794), to which Cowper subscribed, a poetical 
version of the Icelandic Edda (1805), a long poem, The Crescent 
and the Cross (1824), adapted from Mme. Cottin’s Mathilde, 
and, in prose, a translation of Les Chevaliers du Cygne, by 
Mme. de Genlis (1796), a humorous skit on Dibdin called 
Bibliosophia (1810), and various sermons. 

The Miseries went through seven editions in a year, and 
a second volume came out in 1807. It made quite a sensation, 
and had numerous imitators. 

I have long been a solitary enthusiast on the subject of 
this book, and am very happy to find a kindred spirit in Miss 
West. May her paper revive the memory of a wit whose 
bons mots Moore thought worth recording in his memoirs, and 
whose society he found amusing.—I am, Sir, &e., 

: H. V. Marrov. 

23 Bolion Gardens, S.W.5. 


DRUNKENNESS PROBLEM. 


| To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 


THE 


Sir,—In my letter of August 10th I spoke of the convictions 
in Lerwick for drunkenness, as affected by no-licence. I 
stated that there used to be an average of 187 police-court 
cases in the year, and that in the last three years that average 
was under 30. Mr. Mitchell says that I should have included 
Sheriff-Court cases. I did not include them because I was 
dealing with the burgh which is ** dry,” and the part of the 
town outside the burgh boundary and under the Sheriff's 
jurisdiction is not “dry.” Mr. Mitchell speaks of a similar 
improvement in Fraserburgh without no-licence: but that 
does not touch the fact that Lerwick has improved through 
no-licence. 

That Mr. Mitchell's figures are untrustworthy the following 
shows. He insinuates that as much alcoholic liquor as ever 
is consumed in this * dry ~ area, and he says that in Decem- 
ber, 1927, from 600 to 700 cases of spirits and wine were 
landed and that this meant seven or eight bottles per family 
in the town. The liquor in question was for Shetland (popu- 
lation 23,000) and not for Lerwick exclusively (population 
5,000). In that month of December there was not one police- 
court case in Lerwick. He also says that the amount passing 
through the bonded store is the same as before no-licence. 
The reply is that the seventeen dealers whose licences have 
been cancelled, to a large extent got supplies direct from 
Scotland. So that the figures connected with the bonded 
store prove nothing with regard to the amount consumed. 

As liquor can still be got by wholesale purchase, to be con- 
sumed either in the open air or in the homes of the purchasers, 
it is not surprising that the former of these methods is some- 
times adopted. Mr. Mitchell expresses great horror at persons 
quenching their thirst in the open air, and at children some- 
times collecting the empty bottles and selling them. It 
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would be difficult to find the code of law or morals under which 
either of these actions would be condemned. 
No-licence has brought innumerable blessings to the town, 
and will not be lightly discarded.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun Winicock, D.D., D.Litt. 
Lerwick, Shetland. 


PRIVATELY OWNED WAGONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—In the issue of September 21st Mr. A. E. Ritchie gave 
some very interesting but scarcely well-informed reasons for 
supporting his opinion that the standardization of railway 
wagons and their consolidation under one ownership is an 
utterly impracticable proposition. 

The different traffics mentioned by Mr. Ritchie can all be 
carried in the same class of wagon, and the vast majority 
of these special types are no more necessary on the British 
railways than they are abroad, where the same descriptions 
of traffics are carried and yet the number of types of wagons 
rarely exceeds a dozen. In this connexion, it may be 
mentioned that the railways of many other countries have, 
in recent years, drastically overhauled their wagon stock, 
and the Belgian railways have actually succeeded in reducing 
theirs to four types only. 

The total traflie carried on the railways is, normally, 
340,000,000 tons a year, of which 280,000,000 tons consist 
of coal and other minerals, which need nothing more than 
an ordinary open high-sided wagon. Of the remaining 
60,000,000 tons, a very high percentage consists of heavy 
traffics, such as iron, steel, machinery, bricks, pipes, tiles, 
cement, timber, hay, grain, potatoes, beet, &c., practically 
all of which can also be carried in the same class of wagon. 
Special types are only necessary for exceptional descriptions 
of traffic, such as very long girders, cattle, and covered 
wagons for protecting general goods. 

Apparently the colliery owners have now lost the oppor- 
tunity of advantageously disposing of their wagons to the 
railway companies. The latter have obviously recognized 
that their financial resources would be much better employed 
in getting quickly up to date by launching out on a wholesale 
building of 40-ton wagons (preliminary orders for which 
have already been placed) rather than in purchasing these 
obsolete and outworn colliery trucks, which will all be rele- 
gated to the scrap heap within the next few years. 

All-steel 40-ton wagons, which make for an economy of 


75 per cent. in shunting, train mileage and other working” 


expenses, will enable the railways to offer the heavy industries, 
gas and electrical companies, coal merchants and other 
traders a rebate of 25 per cent. on rates on all traffic dis- 
patched in full truck loads—a rebate which will undoubtedly 
lead to an enormous demand for high capacity trucks, and 
at the same time restore prosperity to all the basic industries. 
—J am, Sir, &c., E. R. B. Roserrs, 

Late Traffic Department, Buenos 

Aires Great Southern Railway. 

London, S.W.9. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
GALILEO. 


To judge the case of Galileo fairly, it should be said that 
his condemnation arose chiefly from the very literal inter- 
pretation of scripture which from time to time has settled 
down upon the Church. Galileo’s opinions were considered 
erroneous, because of such passages as the ‘sun runneth 
about from one end of heaven to another,” and ‘* the founda- 
tions of the earth are so firmly fixed that they cannot be 
moved,” and Joshua’s prayer that the sun might stand still. 
If it was not normally moving, how could it be made to stand 
still? There was no allowance for- poetry or figure. The 
punishment was severe, but it was for saying that the scripture 
was untrue, and all punishments were severe in his day. 
We are not without this intense conservatism now, in and 
out of the Church, and perhaps it is well that truth should 
have a struggle before it comes to its own.—J. K. Nover, 
Esher. 

The Roman Congregations in 1616 and 1633 were wrong, 
of course, in condemning the heliocentric system which 
Galileo defended, and so were all the Protestant Reformers 
long before that time. Luther calied Copernicus a madman 


—— 


for upsetting astronomy and contradicting Scripture, whilst 
Melanchthon, Calvin, and others denounced the heliocentric 
system from the very first, nearly one hundred years before 
the Roman Congregations denounced it. No contempora 
Catholic theologian accepted the Roman condemnation of 
the Copernican system as an infallible decision. Cardinal] 
Bellarmine, who took a conspicuous part in the affair, ang 
was in a position to understand the mind of Pope Pius V,; 
wrote after the decree had been published :— 


. “ I say that if real proof be found that the sun is fixed and doeg 
not revolve around the earth, but the earth around the sun, then jt 
will be necessary, very carefully, to proceed to the explanation of 
the passages of Scripture which appear to the contrary, and we 
should rather say that we have misunderstood these than to pra 
nounce that to be false which is demonstrated.” 


As regards Galileo’s ‘‘ punishment,” his imprisonment wags 
commuted to one of retirement in the palace of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and Galileo was later allowed to live at 
his own villa at Arcieti, where, under a life pension granted 
him by the Pope, he continued his scientific studies unti} 
his death_—W. Vance Packman, “ Hatfield,” Sutton Court 
Road, Chiswick, W. 4. 
HEDGEHOG AND CHICKENS. 

A few nights ago I was disturbed about eleven o'clock 
by a loud commotion among my _ chickens. On going to 
see what was the matter, I found a hedgehog amongst ¢ 
brood of month-old chicks. It disappeared quickly when 
I approached. I shut the chicks in the coop with the hen 
and went away. Very soon I was again disturbed—and, 
on going back to the coop, I found the hedgehog inside in 
the act of killing one of the chickens. Of course I then 
removed it to a place where it could not get at them. | 
have enquired amongst poultry-keepers here and none seem 
to have heard of a hedgehog attacking chickens. It would 
be interesting to know if any Spectator readers have met with 
similar cases.—S. 

THe WIGTOWN MARTYRS. 

In the review of Professor Rait’s book The Making of 
Scotland, that appeared in your issue of September Mth, 
your reviewer asks whether it was not 1685 rather than 168 
that the two Wigtown martyrs were judicially drowned? 
Surely the answer is in neither year. The story of the 
martyrdom of the two women Margaret Wilson and Margaret 
Lauchtison was blown sky high by Mark Napier in his book 
History Rescued in re the Wigtown Martyrs. These two women 
were not drowned on the banks of the Solway, but 
were taken to the Tolbooth in Edinburgh and_reprieved 
on the last day of April, 1685, see p. 16 of Mark Napier's 
The Case for the Crown.—GrauamM Bower, Studwell Lodge, 
Droxford, Hants. 

A GERMAN COUPLET. 

Could one of your readers supply the first line of the couplet, 

the last three lines of which read as follows :— 
Auf das was unabwendbar droht. 

Damit Die heut’entbehren lernst. 

Was Morgen sicher raubt der Tod.” 


—Miss H. M. Hurron, The Farm, Belfast. 
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WE would like to draw our readers’ attention once more to 


our offer to give a free full-page advertisement to the fim] 


which is first to obtain and retail as such, furs from humanely- 
killed animals. 


Readers may do good service by demanding 


such furs in the shops, and bringing the attention of retails 


to our offer.—Ep. Spectator. 


SurRPLus PLANTS. 


Wr wish to thank the readers who have again generously] 


responded to our appeal for surplus plants. y! 
put into touch with those already on our lists. We shall be 
glad to hear of any more readers who can either supply su 
plants from their superfluity, or assist in their distribution 
in poor districts.—Ep. Spectator. 


THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE DAY. — , 
Extraordinary interest was shown in the “ Defence of the Faith 
series of articles published in the Spectator early this year. Forts 
articles interpreting the religious thought of the day, under ¢ 
title ‘‘ Aspects of the Faith,” will appear in the Spectator from 
November 16th, 1929, to February 15th, 1930, written by t 
following :—The Bishop of Gloucester, Rev. F. Brabant, Dt 
Edwyn Bevan, Rev. Dr. Maltby, Dr. Rudolf Otto, Rev. Dr. ans 
Peel, The Bishop of Southampton, Rev. Dr. MeNeile, Ret, : 
Goudge, Abbot Butler, Dr. Rufus Jones, Canon Vernon Stor, 


and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. To ensure regular delivery of 
Spectator, readers are advised to ask their newsagents now to onde 
the paper specially for them during the continuation of the ser! 
or in case of difficulty in obtaining copies, to apply to * 
Subscription Manager, THe Srecrator Lrp., 99 Gower St 
London, W.C.1. 
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| HARRAP Two Superbly Illustrated Volumes HARRAP 
\ ea 
{ 
ak BY The Italian Comedy 
ok The Improvisation, Scenarios, Lives, Attributes, Portraits and Masks 
~ | of the Illustrious Characters of the Commedia dell’ Arte 
= By Pierre Louis Ducuartre. Translated from the French by R. T. WEAvER. With over 200 Illustrations 
thn in Colour, Collotype and Half-tone. 42s. net. Prospectus on application. 
n 1 § This, the first English edition of a standard work, contains among its magnificent illustrations twenty-six which did not appear 
seem in the French original ; among these are eleven engravings taken from the rare “‘ Recueil Fossard”’ made for Louis XIV 
vould and recently discovered in the uncatalogued reserves of the Stockholm Museum, and three drawings by Tiepolo not hitherto 
with © reproduced. The author describes the history of Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon, Marionettes, etc., to the present day. 
cf e ege e e e 
e: The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy 
n 
14th, By Jacos BuRcKHArDT. Authorized Translation from the Fifteenth German Edition by S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. 
1 1684 i With 240 Illustrations in Colour, Photogravure and Half-tone. 42s. net. Prospectus on application. 
yt Observer (advance notice) : “‘ To Messrs. Harrap, always right to the fore in one way or another, we owe a thing so valuable 
t ie @ and fascinating that to speak of it in usual words is not so easy. Jacob Burckhardt’s great and delightful classic [appears] 
rgaret 5 for the first time here in full pictorial form. Most English lovers of a masterpiece know the text alone ; but no work more 
; book ¥ demands illustration. There is nothing like this book in its way.” 
yommen | 
’ but g a e 2 
rieved The Polar Regions in the A Short History of 
aplers 5 . e : ege 2 
Lodge, | Twentieth Century Chinese Civilization 
S | Their Discovery and Industrial Evolution id — rn, Tamed from ee Some. by 
Fe By Maj.- _A. W. 3 , ' - JosHuA, Introduction by LIONEL ILES, -Litt., 
Bs ¥ Min.Gen os ¥. Gamy hustrated nan. one of the British Museum. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
ouplet: F Ready October 11th. Prospectus on application. Ready October 11th. Prospectus on application. 
pes This volume is the most complete, comprehensive and up-to-date hook This admirable work aims at a more comprehensive survey of Chinese 
| on the subject. More than 80,000 pages of original narratives have histery than has hitherto been available. It contains no tedious 
been summarized, and every discovery of importance included. enumeration of dates, wars and sovereigns, but as clear an account 
as possible of the forces responsible for the various periods of Chinese 
Shifting Scenes civilization and culture. 
of the Modern European Theaire Four F aces of Siva 
By HALLIE FLANAGAN. With many Illustrations. The Deteciive-story of a Vanished Race 
- Ios. 6d. net. By Rosert J. Casey. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
nore to Ee The author, who is Director of the Vassar College Experimental Not only does the author give a lively account of the amazing ruins 
ae Theatre, spent a year exploring the stage in the chief cities of Europe. of the jungle-cities in Cambodia, including the vast temples of Angkor, 
he firm : She met preducers, managers, critics and actors—Gordon Craig, and the mystery of the race that built them, but he also tells of his 
manely- Ff i Stanislavsky, Tairoff, Lady Gregory. The illustrations include many single-handed exploit when he discovered a new hidden city that no 
nanding : examples of modern stagecraft. white man had visited in living memory. 
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This Year’s Rackham Book 


The Vicar of Wakefield 


By Otiver GoLDsMITH. With 12 Plates in Colour and many Decorations in Line by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


Cr. gto. Cloth, 15s. net. Leather, 25s. net. 


Ready October 11th. Prospectus on application. 


The Limited Edition (£2 12s. 6d. net) has been heavily over-subscribed before publication. 


FICTION (7/6 net) 


Dale Collins’s 
Romantic Story of Java 
Idolaters 
By the Author of Ordeal, etc. 


E. Barrington’s 
Romance of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt 


The Laughing Queen 


By the Author of The Divine Lady, etc. 


Laurence Meynell’s 
Secret Service Thriller 


Death’s Eye 


By the Author of Bluefeather, etc. 


Victor MacClure’s 
Mystery-story for intelligent Readers 


The “Crying Pig” Murder 


By the Author of Ultimatum, etc. Ready October 11th. 


The closing date for the £2,000 (plus royalties) Great Atlantic Novel Competition is Fanuary 15th, 1930. Full particulars from 


~~~ 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 39 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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32 
39 
67 
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“WONDERFUE LITILE BOOKS” 


ENGLISH WATER - COLOUR 
Painters. C. E. Hughes. 
ENGLIsH Stace. Allardyce 
Nicoll. 

ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. C. 
J. Sisson. 


ARCHITECTURE. Christian 
Barman. 

History cr Music. P. C. 
: Buck. 

Tue EncuisH House. A. R. 


80 


92 
227 


230 


231 


Powys. 
Rome. Thomas Ashby. 
Tueory or Music. Greville 


Cooke. 

ENGLISH FurRNITURE. Oliver 
Brackett. 

ENGLISH DRAMA. H. OF. 
Rubinstein. 


Biography 


43° 
~ 81 
140 


165 
251 
252 


Dante. C. Foligno. 
Napo eon. J. Holland Rose. 


Sir Isaac Newton. V. E 
Pullin. 

Curist. R. J. Campbell. 
NELSON. Sir George Aston. 
OLIveR CROMWELL. Hilaire 
Belloc. 


History 


; 


ENGLAND. D. C. Somervell. 
WokrLp OF GREECE AND ROME. 
I. Bevan. 


Pre-RoMAN Buarrain. H. J. 
Massingham. 

RoMAN BrIrAIn. Gordon 
Home. 


Europe. R. B. Mowat. 

Hoty Roman Empire. E. F. 
Jacob. 

GERMANY. W. H. Dawson. 
Russia. Prince Mirsky. 
Iraty. Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan. 


British EMPprRe. Douglas 
Woodruff. 

UNITED STATES. Robert 
McElroy. 


Cuina. W. E. Soothill. 
Japan. J. Ingram Bryan. 
Tue Papacy. A. L. Maycock. 


ANCIENT EGypT. Arthur 
Weigall. 

Inp1a. Edward Thompson. 
War on Lanp, 1914-18. 


Douglas Jerrold. 
War ON SEA. Stephen King- 
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The Compleat Walton. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. (The 


Nonesuch Press. 3 guineas.) 

Ir is time that a being, by Providence specially adapted with 
twelve bibliophilic senses, should be inspired to write about the 
Nonesuch Press and its achievements. We should love to do 
it ourselves, for this last production has caused our enthusiasm 
to bubble over. Here surely is the bookiest book produced 
since the days of the Kelmscott Press. It is like an oil-painting 
by Holbein of a book in the cell of a Greek-crazy Benedictine : 
an epitome of the Scholastic Age. The type, the paper, the 
copper plates, the native-dyed Niger covers, together make a 
perfect presentation of the personality of Izaak Walton. 

And how he deserves it! In this man’s character and life 
of ninety years is the sweetness of England, the quality that 
makes it singular in the glory of European peoples. This 
sweetness is indefinable : it comprises simplicity with dignity, 
prejudice with tolerance, local shyness with easy manners, 
riparian colour and movement with the silence and melancholy 
of monster-haunted waters. For the simplicity, we must 
compare Walton with our own lovely poet, W. H. Davies, 
for both have a gift for arch argument that brooks no oppo- 
sition by logic. Walton pleads, for example, that angling is 
the divinest of all the arts because the three disciples whom 
Christ chose to accompany him to the scene of the Trans- 
figuration were all fishermen! As a proof of the Earth’s 
fecundity he reminds us that, at the feast given by Cleopatra 
to Antony, nine hogs were consumed: and he says that we 
English ought to be grateful for the existence of the ocean, 
since without it how could we cross to visit the glory of Rome, 
or the tomb of our Lord at Jerusalem ? Such arguments are 
irrefutable by their swiftness. They move in the ninth 
dimension. 

In spite of this masterly forensic, however, we are not always 
convinced by Walton’s science or scholarship. Here is an 
instance where the one betrays the other. He quotes Du Bartas 
on two occasions which are, to our mind, contradictory. In 
the first he approves “this industrious searcher into the 
secrets of nature,” who says :— 

“The Adultrous Sargus doth not only change 
Wifes every day in the deep streams, but (strange) 
As if the honey of Sea-love delight 
Could not suffice his ranging appetite, 
Goes courting she-Goats on the grassie shore, 
Horning their husbands that had horns before.” 


| Later, however, we again find him quoting Du Bartas on the 


q Virtue of the mullet. 


| 


“ But for chaste love the Mullet hath no peer ; 
For, if the Fisher hath surprized her pheer ; 
As mad with wo, to shore she followeth, 
Prest to consort him both in life and death.” 


q Who then, was that infamous Sargus? We know that 
: sargos is the Greek for mullet. Does the same fellow lead a 
4 double life? Perhaps a piscatorial: reader will solve this 
> finny problem. 

. Having enjoyed this pedantic quibble, let us think of the 

man himself, and try to discover what is the quality which 
; has made his treatise on a hobby run into 170 editions, since 
| it first appeared in 1653. In his preface “ to all readers ” he 
| Says, “as no man is born an artist, so no man is born an 

angler.” He is therefore treating of an occupation which 
exceeds the possibility of perfection, and can move in his 
subject with complete freedom, believing that he will never 
exhaust its potentialities for symbolism. In such circum- 
stances, an artist is happy, knowing himself to be a Croesus- 
Walton was fully conscious of his good fortune in having~a 


Izaak Walton 


joyful faith in his subject : he respected his own riches, and 
pitied 

““ money-getting-men, men that spend all their time first in getting, 
and next in anxious care to keep it ; men that are condemned to 
be rich, and then always busie or discontented : for these poor-rich- 
men, we Anglers pity them perfectly, and stand in no need to borrow 
their thoughts to think ourselves happy.” 

So this treatise on fishing is really a devout allegory of the 
holy blessedness of contemplation, built round Mr. Davies’ 
text :-— 

** What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare.” 

Like most of those happy few who stand and stare, Walton 
looked through the terrestrial object into the joyous field of 
Eternity, at the spectacle of himself greeting the undying 
creatures of Light. He inherited the Earth by his meekness, 
but also he advanced to those meetings and friendships beyond 
the Earth. In the light of their revelation he was able to 
write his essays on the lives of such different men as Donne, 
Hooker, and George Herbert: calm and love-enriched inter- 
pretations of the mystery of human personality. He had a 
genius for friendship ; and it was a genius that thrived as 
much in the crowded company of solitude as in the slower 
communications of the flesh. 

How he expressed these adventures in quietism leads us to 
consider his position in the history of the art of English prose. 
We recently discussed here some of the difficulties that beset 
the Elizabethans : their prose trammelled by verse rhythms. 
They suffered, too, from their virtues, for the lovely April 
lyricism of their art was attained by an attitude too artificial 
and conventionalized to permit of a clear personal note. As 
writers became less intoxicated with the novelty of their 
medium, that Renaissance drunkenness on words, the indi- 
vidual was able to emerge. He wandered off alone ; he looked 
away from town and Court. Thus in the quiet of nature, 
without the excitement of fashion-stimulated emotions, 
Walton came upon subtler and cooler rhythms, as free as the 
music of those ** little nimble musicians of the air, that warble 
forth their curious Ditties, with which Nature hath furnished 
them to the shame of Art.’ It must be remembered that the 
effort was deliberate, for Walton was a townsman, spending 
most of his life in and about Chancery Lane, while he was in 
constant intimacy with the most cultured men of the day. 
The perfect cadence which supports the following prose 
passage was not achieved without the distilling of much 
sophisticated artistry :— 

‘But the Nightingale (another of my Airy Creatures), breathes 
such sweet lowd musick out of her little instrumental throat, that 
it might make mankind to think Miracles are not ceased. He 
that at midnight (when the very labourer sleeps securely) should 
hear (as I have very often) the clear aires, the sweet descants, the 
natural rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, 
might well be lifted above earth, and say, Lord, what Musick hast 
Thou provided for the Saints in Heaven, when Thou affordest bad 
men such musick on earth ?”’ 

If you have missed the measure of that passage, try this one :— 

** And for the Dogs that we use, who can commend their excel- 
lency to that height which they deserve ? How perfect is the Hound 
at smelling, who never leaves or forsakes his sent, but foilows it 
thorow so many changes and varieties of other sents, even over 
and in the water, and into the earth?) What musique doth a pack 
of Dogs then make to any man, whose heart and ears are so happy 
as to be set to the tune of such instruments ? How will a right 
Greyhound fix his eye on the best Buck in a heard, single him out 
and follow -him,-and him onely through a-whole -heard of Rascal 
game, and still know and kill him? For my Hounds I know 
the language of them, and they know the language and meanin 
of one another as_perfectly as we know the voices of those wit 
witony We discourse Gailys = °° =~ <= SF se Se eens sey sh 
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You can see how ‘he is experimenting with punctuation, 
reaching out for the nice tempo-distinction in the use of colon 
and semi-colon ; finding balance of sound and sense by use 
of contrasted pause and periodic halt. See how he thus 
learns to manipulate the long sentence, that test of a good 
prose writer—one which modern journalism has taught us to 
shirk :-— ; 

“Q Sir, doubt not but that Angling is an Art, and an Art worth 
your learning: the Question is rather whether you be capable 
of learning it ? for Angling is somewhat like Poetry, men are to 
be born so: I mean, with inclinations to it, though both may be 
heightened by practice and experience : but he that hopes to be a 
good Angler must not onely bring an inquiring, searching, observing 
wit, but he must bring a large measure of hope and patience, and 
a love and propensity to the Art it self; but having once got and 
practised it, then doubt not but Angling will prove to be so pleasant, 
that it will prove like Vertue, a reward to it self.” 

With such artistry, he was able to show England at its best, 
before the creeping poison of industrial success had polluted 
the countryside : when the angler could take his day’s catch 
to be dressed by a hostess at an inn attractive with “ cleanly 
rooms, lavender in the windows, and twenty Ballads stuck 
about the wall.” That is a desirable picture for us who drag 
our poisoned bodies about a petrol-drenched world, vainly 
seeking silence between one noise and another noise. 

RicHarD CHURCH. 


The Great Pretender 


Barrie: The Story of a Genius. 
(Sampson Low. 16s.) 


By J. A. Hammerton- 


In an article in the Evening Standard, 1927, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett wrote: ‘ Impartial biographies of the living would 
do genuine service to the public. Some are published, but too 
few. The trouble is that biographies of the living are generally 
conceived in a sentimental and highly misleading spirit of 
adulation. They need not be. Honesty, while difficult, is by 
no means impossible.” These words provide the text for Mr. 
Hammerton’s prefatory chapter, which contains a statement 
that is rather startling to those who believe that even eminent 
personages should possess the copyright of their own lives. 
He says: ‘I am so cordially in agreement with Arnold 
Bennett’s dictum on biographies of the living, which I have 
set at the head of this chapter, that I deliberately offer this 
new work of mine as an unauthorized biography, to indicate 
that in the long and arduous task of its documentation and 
writing I have in no least detail applied to its living hero for 
information, nor in any way sought his approval of my labours. 
It is published without his knowledge or consent.” He goes 
on to say, truly enough, that when a biographer places himself 
in the hands of his subject he raises the chief barrier to 
honesty, and he expresses his determination to write of his 
hero as a literary phenomenon rather than as a living celebrity, 
to write of him moreover ‘“* with as much detachment as if he 
had lived a century ago.” 

Now an unscrupulous recorder might try to add value to 
the impertinence of an unauthorized biography by including 
in it a mass of little impertinences, which would please those 
sensation-mongers who are for ever scratching about in the 
waste-paper baskets of the great. But Mr. Hammerton is 
not unscrupulous : he has confessed to “* Barrieolatry ” in the 
past, and now, while admitting “‘ a certain partiality ” to his 
subject, he has pledged himself to honesty. Truly he has set 
himself a difficult task: in laying one barrier he has raised 
another, has walled in his subject behind a pile of little truths : 
“ this is what so-and-so said of him ”—* this is what he wrote 
on such-and-such an occasion ”—‘ this is what he did at such- 
and-such a time’! The result is that the one great truth of 
the subject’s personality does not emerge with any clarity 
from above the conscientious structure so laboriously builded. 
As the “ story of a genius ”°—of any genius—the book lacks 
that instinct of authorship which alone can transmute a 
second-hand chronicle into a living truth, though it has value 
as a painstaking and honest record. 

The writer follows hard on Sir James’ trail from Kirriemuir 
to the Adelphi: he traces his dramatic pilgrimage from the 
days when he wrote The ( ‘omplete Playgoer for the Nottingham 
Journal to the last triumph of Mary Rose, the germ of whose 
plot first took growth in The Litile White Bird. He has, too, 
one great merit as a biographer, he never obtrudes his own 


personality, but gives us Barrie, so far as his method allows, 
through the medium of his friends, his correspondents and 
his reporters. None the less those who are in search of their 
author will find that Dr. Hammerton leads them down a 
winding road and they will have to look for themselves behind 
the hedges and over the gates if they would find their quarry. 

Perhaps the most amusing anecdote in a book that is packed 
full of stories, is one relating to his only meeting with R.L.S. 
that Sir James himself told at a public dinner. It happened 
in Edinburgh when the young student was bumped into by 
a man wearing a velvet jacket :— 

“I glared contemptuously after him. He must have grown 
conscious of this because he turned around and looked at me. 
I continued to glare. He went on a little bit and turned round 
again. I was stiil glaring, and he came back and said to me, quite 
nicely ; * After all God made me.’ I said: ‘ He is getting careless.’ 
He hfted his cane, and then, instead, he said: ‘ Do I know you ?’ 
He said it with such extraordinary charm that I replied wistfully : 
‘No, but I wish you did.’ He said: ‘Let’s pretend I do,’ and 
we went off to a tavern at the foot of Leith Street where we drank 
what we said was the favourite wine of the Three Musketeers.” 

It is characteristic of the biographer that he takes particular 
delight in this meeting of two pretenders on such happy 
ground. He evidently regards Sir James as a very great 
pretender indeed: over and over again in the course of the 
book, he refers to “his picturesque exaggeration,” to his 
‘incurable leg-pulling when telling stories of himself,’ to 
his knack of becoming a fellow-actor with the creatures of 
his imagination, and to his attempt to regard himself as an 
idolator of his Lady Nicotine at a time when he disliked 
tobacco. An interesting story is told of how Barrie’s testi- 
monial to the worth of a certain tobacco, mentioned in his 
book, brought fortunes to several persons. 

We are told a great deal about the dramatist’s feelings 
towards his relations and friends, of his dealings with Frohman 
and of his affection for Sir William Robertson Nicoll to whom 
he owed so much, and of whom he said, .‘‘ He was so fond 
of books that I am sure he never saw a lonely one without 
wanting to pat it and give it sixpence.” There are many 
pleasant stories of his friendship with the Llewellyn Davies 
family and his kindliness to other children, but there is a great 
silence regarding his methods of work and his attitude towards 
it: only one reference is made to ‘ the loathly lovely pen.” 

The author seems to find a difficulty in saying: ‘“ this is 
so*’ without seeking to add further value to his points by 
adding: ‘and this is not so.” Too much space is taken 
up by criticisms of other people’s opinions, statements, and 
prejudices, and these are not usually significant enough to 
merit so much attention. 

As a collection of anecdotes and episodes the beok is inter- 
esting, but it has too much of Who’s.Who about it and too 
little of How and Why to give it value as an important 
biography. 


A Romantic Movement 


The Victorian Romantics. By T. Earle Welby. (Gerald Howe, 


£1 5s.) 
Tue history of Art is a history of revolts against the estab- 
lished order: of these periodical risings the successful and 
the salutary are those whose leaders truly believe that they 
have something better to put in the place of that which they 
wish to demolish, and are prepared to deliver: the goods. 
All other leaders may be considered hooligans, whose aim is 
merely to break windows and gloat over the damage. But 
it is by fruitful insurrections that the palace of Art is built 
and renewed and extended, and among such must certainly 
be placed the revolt of the Pre-Raphaelites. Anyone who 
has the least intelligent interest in Art must be interested 
in this remarkable brotherhood, and Mr. Earle Welby’s 
book treating of the early operations of the rebels should 
have a warm welcome. He reproduces’ for us etchings by 
Holman Hunt, Rossetti and others which have long been 
inaccessible to ordinary folk, and arranges his material, 
which includes his gleanings from Mr. Thomas Wise’s Swin- 
burnian treasures, in a very scholarly and suggestive fashion. 
We may not agree with all his conclusions : in his appreciation 
of the Pre-Raphaclites, for instance, he depreciates the work 
of rebels of a later date, as when he speaks of the “little men” 
of the ‘nineties. For, whether we aislike them or not, we 
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THE INTIMATE JOURNAL OF 
GEORGE SAND 


Preface by AURORE SAND 
Three separate documents written by George Sand which 
have been held unpublished by her family for upward of fifty 
years. Her Journal to Alfred de Musset reveals passionate 
confidences made in the silence of the night as she waited for 
her lover; Dr. Piffoel contains her imaginary conversations 
with the learned man who — d the fine side of 
her own nature; while Sketches and Hints is a scrapbook of 
intimate jottings. 
With Portrait by Alfred de Musset 
125s. 6d. net 





MIND AT THE CROSSWAYS 
By Professor C. Ltoyp Morcan, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 


This brilliant author carries further the interpretation of Nature 

he presented in Emergent Evolution and Life, Mind and Spirit. 

His book leads us to an evolutionary interpretation of human 

personality and emphasizes his belief in creative activity on 
the part of those who act with purpose. 

10s. 6d. net 


THE REALITY OF THE IDEA OF GOD 
By the Rev. W. Tupor Jones, M.A., PH.D. 


In this volume Dr. Tudor Jones deals with the various branches 

of Science and Philosophy which must be taken into account 

when discussing the question of the Reality of the Idea of 

God. He considers the teleological point of view, then that 

of biology, and is led to an examination of the psychological 
problem of ~ life of the mind, 

S. net 


THE CHILD’S APPROACH TO 
RELIGION 
By the Rev. H. W. Fox, D.S.O., M.A. 


A wise and practical book upon religious education. The 
Bishop of Liverpool says in his Introduction: ‘‘ I know of no 
book which sets forth so clearly and attractively a course of 
Christian teaching, definite yet sympathetic.” 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL WRANGEL 
Translated by S. F. GouLston, B.A, 


This is the only first-hand account yet published of the White 
Counter-Revolution in Russia. It is an epic of glorious 
failure, written in simple but vigorous style by a man who was 
pre-eminently a soldier. This is a book which no student 
of modern European history should fail to read. 
Illustration and Maps. 21s. net 


MODERNITY 
By F. L. WHEELER 


A simple and interesting consideration of those tendencies in 
Philosophy, Theology, Literature and the Arts, which are 
generally considered: as being unsound - modernity. 
3s. 6d. net 


ee AND INDUSTRY BEFORE 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 


By IsABEL GRUBB, M.A. 


Quakers took a prominent part in the events leading up to 
the Industrial Revolution. This book outlines the theories 
they held on the ethics of trade, and gives some account of the 
rdle played by individual Quakers in stimulating economic 
progress by their aaa ee and their inventions. 
s. net 


TENANT FRIENDS IN OLD DEPTFORD 
By ELLEN CHASE 
Preface by OcTAvIA HILL 


These are reminiscences of a worker under the great housing 
scheme initiated by Miss Octavia Hill for the working classes 
of Deptford. ‘“ This human, glowing little book will tell 
even the best informed much that has hitherto remained a 
secret. , . . . Miss Chase’s chapters are full of vivid little 
character sketches.”—Daily Telegraph. 
With Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
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38 GREAT ORMOND STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 






THE BACHELOR WOMAN AND HER 
PROBLEMS 


By Mary ScHARLIEB, D.B.E., M.S., M.D. 


This is ages ag that larger half of adult womanhood, the 
unmarried, which has been almost completely neglected by 
the writers of medico-social books. e author considers 
the case of the women who were born unlikely to marry, 0! 
those who fail to marry owing to environment, and of those 
who renounce marriage for purposes of religion. 
4s. 6d, net 


ALBANIA: THE RISE OF A KINGDOM 
By J. Swire, F.R.G.S. 


A ful! and authoritative history of Albania has become necessary 
in view of the growing importance of that country, and Mr. 
Swire, who has had unique opportunity of studying the matter 
on the spot, here gives us the first such detailed history to be 
written. For the student of Balkan affairs and of European 
politics this is an important and necessary book. 
Illustrations and Maps. 30s. net 


OLD CIVILIZATIONS. OF THE NEW 
WORLD 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


This is the first book to survey in a form entirely seamnetias 
to the general reader the old civilizations of America. 
author unfolds the fascinating panorama of the rise and fall of 
the Aztecs and Toltecs, the Mayas and Incas, and tells of their 
culture, their arts, their customs and their governments. The 
text is supplemented by numerous illustrations, in colour and 
in half-tone, which are of unique interest. 
21s. net 






. THE ARCHER’S CHRONICLE 
AND GREENWOOD COMPANION 


Edited by KENNETH HARE 


An anthology of verse and prose from the long literature of 
archery. Here you may wander through the summer-lands 
of the Forest of Arden or cross the dusky heart of Sherwood ; 
you may find battle pieces and hun*ing scenes, or may meet 
with rugged old Ben Jonson in his tenderest and most idyllic 
mood, Between the covers of this book you will find infinite 
charm and variety. 
Illustrated from Old Prints and MSS. 15s. net 


THE PROBLEM OF INTEREST IN ITS 
RELATION TO CURRENCY AND DEBT 


By Ernst Dick, Pu.D. 


A book of peculiar interest and value at this moment in view 

of the current controversies regarding debt settlements, gold 

movements, discount rates, etc. The author considers the 

resent theory of interest to be untenable, and he expresses 

Ris views in these essays, _— with alternative theories, 
18s, net 


Three Books by 
A. KINGSLEY PORTER 
THE VIRGIN AND THE CLERK 


An ancient medizval legend is made the frame i in — poetry, 

philosophy and satire are whimsically 

vidame of Adana, fighting a hopeless battle against m.. mediocre, 

is protagonist in a series of incidents, following each other with 

pitiless logic, and leading inexorably to a conclusion al! the 
more tragic because happy. 





THE SEVEN WHO SLEPT 


The preface, sustained and serene, strikes the philosophic 

key-note of the play: without illusion life would be unendur- 

able. The plot is the immortal story of the seven sleepers 

of Ephesus. Malchus, after a trance of centuries, awakes to 

find that his dream of Christianity, when realized, leaves men 
no happier than they were before. 


BEYOND ARCHITECTURE 


Three brilliant essays on Art. The first is a discussion on 
Roman Art ; the second treats of the meaning aon the expression 
of Art ; and the last essay discusses the effect on artistic expres- 
sion of the present socialized era. If the fine frenzy of the 
artist is bred of solitude and fostered by leisure, can it survive 
in the present hectic and unindividualistic age ? 
3s. 6d, met cach 
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cannot so summarily dismiss artists like Beardsley, and poets 
like Dowson. But his brief is the pre-Raphaelites, and his 
advocacy a model of sound and temperate argument. 

The movement was, as such always are, a reaction against 
convention, and, as always, the leaders of it regarded as 
worthless and conventional a great deal of the finest work 
ever produced. Holman Hunt, Millais and Rossetti were the 
founders of the movement, and to what iconoclasm they were 
sworn is indicated by the incredible declaration which was, 
so to speak, the oath of the Brotherhood. We cannot find 
that Mr. Welby alludes to this, but it is an important document 
in their early history. It puts forth a list of fourteen names, 
some of which, as in Baedeker’s guide-books, are marked 
with stars. Jesus Christ has four stars; the author of 
“Job” three ; Raphael, Coventry Patmore, Mrs. Browning, 
Longfellow, the author of Stories After Nature, each receive 
one: the rest (undistinguished by stars) are Newton, Bacon, 
Michelangelo, Joan of Arc, Pheidias and Tintoret. Then 
comes the declaration to be signed by all members of the 
Brotherhood: ‘‘ There exists no other immortality than 
what is centred in their names.” And this was their serious 
belief: Praxiteles, Dante, Shakespeare, Leonardo da Vinci 
were not to be reckoned among the immortals, and with the 
ground thus cleared by this sumptuous explosion, the Brother- 
hood went to work to paint pictures and write poems which 
should fill the gaps. 

Other recruits joined: Woolner, the sculptor and poet, 
William Morris, Burne-Jones and Swinburne were the most 
notable, and all had the most unclouded faith in themselves 
and in each other. Rossetti introduced Burne-Jones at Little 
Holland House by saying that he was the greatest genius 
of the age: Ruskin, who was their prophet, vowed that he was 
to be classed for colouring with Giorgione, and for drawing 
with Albrecht Diirer: Burne-Jones reciprocated Rossetti’s 
compliment, Swinburne dedicated to Burne-Jones his Poems 
and Ballads, and they all assured William Morris that he had 
brought beauty at last into English homes with his carpets 
and chairs and wallpapers, and the epic into the English 
language. The affiliation grew wider, Rossetti in especial 
discovering an almost embarrassing number of immortals, 
and the whole band of them, enthusiastic and convinced, 
continue to work on, delightfully regardless of the silence or 
scorn of critics, provided Ruskin approved, and produced 
rare and beautiful work, which, with all its weaknesses and 
onesidedness had that spark of genius without which all 
Art is sounding brass. That their rejection of convention 
was giving rise to a new convention did not concern them, 
nor that their gospel that all great art must be highly finished 
led to the fallacy that finish in itself implied great art irres- 
pective of who it was who was so industrious. Only noble 
subjects were fit for the artist, and thus Holman Hunt busy 
at his canvas representing ‘* Converted British Family 
Sheltering a Christian Missionary from the Druids,” 
lamented that the subject of Millais’ ‘* Two Lovers Whispering 
by a Garden Wall,” was not truly elevating. Again, they 
could not appreciate fine and imaginative work in any line 
but their own and subject to their canons, and this failure 
in perception farcically culminated in Whistler's libel action 
against Ruskin, when Burne-Jones (who hated the part 
that friendship obliged him to play) gravely declared that 
the “ Nocturne in Black and Gold” was not a work of art 
hor worth £200. Mr. Frith (painter of the “* Derby Day ”’) 
agreed with him, and Mr. Tom Taylor, critic and editor of 
Punch, said that it was only one step nearer a picture than 
a“ delicately-tinted wallpaper.” 

Mr. Welby makes an interesting suggestion when he says 
that the pictorial art of the pre-Raphaelites is best to be 
understood by those who approach it through the work of 
their poets such as Christina and Gabriel Rossetti and William 
Morris, and with rare divination he quotes these loveliest 
and little known lines :— 

Christ keep the Hollow Land 
All the summer-tide : 


Still we cannot understand 
Where the waters glide. 


Only dimly seeing them 
Coldly slipping through 
Many green-lipped cavern mouths 
Where the hills are blue,” 





There, indeed, is a true guide to the spirit of their pictures 
to turn away from which, ashe so wisely says, “is to turn away 
from our only opportunity of seizing what doubtless has been 
and ever will be part of life, but is seizable only in their 
embodiments of it.” That is high and illuminating stuff, 
but in the light of it we are moved to wonder why he says so 
little of the same sort in regard to Burne-Jones’s work, who, 
he tells us, “is an artist who proposed by taking thought 
to add a cubit to his stature.”’ This desired cubit, he explains, 
was his draughtsmanship, which he calls “an irrelevant 
merit.” It would be interesting to know at some future time 
whether Mr. Welby does not consider him of the true Brother- 
hood, and why he regards as irrelevant the skill which Ruskin 
compared with Albrecht Diirer’s. E. F. BENson. 


Criticism ex Cathedra 


The Profession of Poetry ; and Other Lectures. 

Garrod. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
THERE is a vein of acidity in Professor Garrod’s criticism. 
These lectures were written from an elevation—-the elevation 
of the Chair of Poetry at Oxford University ; and we feel, as 
we read them, that even the best of poets might well shrink a 
little in presenting his credentials before this austere Seat of 
Judgment. Professor Garrod has been delivered from enthu- 
siasm: in its place he has achieved much subtlety of intelli- 
gence, much clarity and honesty of taste. There is no doubt 
that he possesses a style of approach and an outlook of his own ; 
and in consequence he is always refreshing to read. 

We shall not be overstating the dryness of Professor Garrod’s 
manner if we call it “ tart.” “ Ido not say that from malice,” 
he remarks on one occasion; * though, if I wanted to be 
quietly malicious, I do not see why I should not.” Indeed, 
Professor Garrod does not deny himself malice, as we shall see 
later ; and the freedom he takes seems, in our polite times, 
something rare and surprising. More frequently, however, his 
acidity shows itself in a clear consciousness of small faults and 
an effort not to be pleased without reason. This trait brings 
with it a limitation: when men have trained themselves in 
negative criticism, they sometimes leave themselves without 
the ability to make their praises ring true. 

Thus Professor Garrod seems often unable to rise to the 
height of his subject ; he seems to be lacking in the warmth 
and simplicity of affection. When he is speaking, for example, 
of the art of poetry and the function of the poet, many of the 
things he says are just and penetrating: he is well equipped 
in the gift of making distinctions of the central faculty of 
criticism ; yet his expressions of the high office of poetry fai] 
to be convincing : ** It redeems us,” he says, ** out of life into 
ourselves ; out of all that seems not to matter into a world 
vital, organic, pulsating.” The three adjectives immediately 
strike us as insufficient, commonplace, and tawdry. Is it an 
accident that the sentence is also self-contradictory ? Can 
we be redeemed out of /ife into something more vital? Pro- 
fessor Garrod’s acknowledgment of the power of poetry is too 
perfunctory to be felt as sincere, 

A not unnatural consequence follows from this lack of 
spontaneous warmth. As a compensation Professor Garrod 
heightens the demands he makes of poets. Let us continue the 
quotation :— 


“That is why, in the phrase of a great writer whom I have already 
quoted, ‘the world is always waiting for its poet.’ But not for 
any poet, but for one bardic, daemonic, possessed ; possessed, in 
the purity of his senses, by that colour and rhythm of life, which 
our mean vision misses, which escapes common hearing, which, 
only through him, our dull hearts catch at all. No wonder, when 
so high the office, so fine the endowment of character, and requiring 
so long and so subtle a discipline of heart—no wonder if * the 
world is always waiting for its poet’.” 


By H. W. 


In this passage we see the sadness of the Olympian Seat. The 
dispirited and all-too-wise Judge, having lost his own enthu- 
siasm, demands that all candidates for his interest shall be 
superhumanly bright and magnificent. The poet for whom he 
waits is no ordinary, no civil, no moderate poet, golden in 
mediocrity. He must be moved by the frenzy of inspiration : 
he must be daemonic: he must be the Absolute Romantic 
Poet. No wonder if ‘* the world is always waiting.” 

In one lecture the malice which so agreeably runs as an 
under-current in Professor Garrod’s style comes fully to the 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ AUTUMN BOOKS 





NOTES ON TULIP SPECIES 


By the late W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.ésL., V.M.H., late Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Edited and illustrated by E. KATHERINE DYKES. With an Introduction by Sir A. DANIEL HALL, 
K.C.B., Director of John Innes Horticultural Institution. In course of preparation. Price about 
£6.6.0. 

Over a period of 17 years Mr. Dykes had collected and grown Tulip species, and endeavoured to 
solve the complicated problem of their classification. Although his early death left the task incomplete, 
Mrs. Dykes has succeeded in putting together the notes which he left, together with a great deal of informa- 
tion on tulip culture. The book is beautifully illustrated with coloured plates made from water-colouw 
drawings of the tulips in Mr. Dykes’ collection. Ready November, 


GAMONIA 


THE ART OF PRESERVING GAME. By LAWRENCE RAWSTORNE. 


Editor of the Field. £3.3.0 net. 
*” is a rare book which has long been treasured by collectors. 


Large Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, £5.5.0 net. 
** Gamonia 


The present volume is a reprint in 


with the planting of game coverts and the preservation of pheasants. 
Ready late October. 


facsimile. The beautiful coloured engravings are exactly reproduced. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE KAISERS 


ANONYMOUS. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
through three reigns. This book is notable for the light it sheds on the personality of the ex-Kaiser, 
Wilhelm II.; 
treatment of his mother, the English Princess Victoria. 
discredited second marriage. 
Edward and Queen Alexandra, the Tsar of Russia, and many other famous figures. Illustrated with 


striking photographs. Ready Mid-October. 
WIND-HARPS 


By MARION CRAN, Author of “ The Joy of the Ground,” etc. Demy 8vo. 
Mrs. Cran here gives us another delightful volume. 
dogs, of men and women, of the countryside, of he: own beautiful home. 
book, full of kindliness and good cheer, and beautifully illustrated with photographs of Mrs. Cran’s 
home, garden, and pets. Now Ready. 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR 


By MURIEL CLAYTON, M.A.(T.C.D.), M.A.(Lond.), Assistant in the Department of Engraving, 
Illustration and Design at the Victoria and Albert Museum. [Illustrated. 10/6 net. The collecting 
of prints is a fascinating subject, and this book should be in the hands of every collector. Miss 
Clayton has produced an invaluable volume. There are chapters on Wood Engraving, Line Engrav- 
ing, Etching, Mezzotint Engraving, etc. The book contains more than fifty illustrations. 


Ready Mid-October. 
LATEST NOVELS 7/6 NET 


Illustrated. 10/6 net. 





Illustrated with 15 colour | 
drawings by J. T. RAWLINS. New Edition, with an Introduction by ERIC PARKER, Shooting © 


It was privately printed for | 
the author, Lawrence Rawstorne, in 1837, and is now recognised as the earliest book dealing in detail | 


The diary of a personal servant of the Hohenzollern family | 


and the author has some hard things to say concerning the Kaiser’s cruel and callous | 
Mention is also made of her sometimes | 
There are intimate references to King George and Queen Mary, King | 


She writes of flowers and gardens, of cats and | 
A charming, sunny, friendly | 


THE WRIST MARK. By J. S. FLETCHER, Author 
of ‘“‘ Cobweb Castle.” 

Bookman: “An intensely thrilling story.” 

WHAT HAPPENED AT ANDALS ? py JOHN 
ARNOLD, Author of ‘‘ Murder !”” 

Scotsman: “There are thrills galore.” 

THE RIDDLE OF THE ROSE. sy w. B. M. 
FERGUSON, Author of “ The Black Company.”’ 

limes: ° 'Vhe reader will have a good run tor his money,” 
HE AND SKI. By DAWSON GRATRIX. 

Truth: “A really good rollicking side-splitter.” 

THE TERROR OF THE AIR. By WILLIAM LE 
QUEUX, Author of “The Catspaw.” 

Daty News: “Readers will enjoy this tale. 
ENCHANTED DUST. By FRANCES MOCATTA, 
Author of “ The Forbidden 'Woman.” 

Bookman: “If you are looking for 
ordinary you should read this.” 


something extra- 





SUMMER LIGHTNING. By P. G. WODEHOUSE, 
Author of “Mr. Mulliner Speaking.” 
Times: “ As original and as memorable as ever.’ 


DOCTOR DICK. By w. RILEY, Author of “ Witch- 
Hazel.” 

Yorkshire Observer: “ 
A GIRL OF THESE DAYS. By ROY VICKERS, 
Author of “‘ The Radingham Mystery.” 


Lundee Advertiser: “ Breathless adventure and danger.” 


SEND HIM TO SEA. By SNOWDEN HICKMAN. 


Notts Journal: “A dclightful sea story.” 
A WIFE OR TWO. By CLIFFORD B.'POULTNEY, 
Author of ‘ Mrs. ’Arris.” 

Vhree hundred pages of unceasing laughter. 
THE LONELY HOUSE. By ARTHUR GASK, 
Author of “ The Dark ‘Highway.” 


A very fine character indeed.” 


An adventure of Gilbert Larose, the Australian detective. 
eaees 
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surface. It took a kind of courage to speak of Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe, before the University of Oxford, in a way which might 
so obviously. be taken as ill-conditioned. In this lecture 
professor Garrod claims the privilege of friendship and admira- 
tion to indulge in a delicate and long-continued sneer—or, 
shall we more charitably call it, “ ragging.” The manner of 
jt may be seen from the following passage :— 

“Mr. Humbert Wolfe is not yet dead, though he was born in 

1984 and educated at Bradford. I give you the date, because you 
will not find it in Who’s Who. Mr. Wolfe has in this matter 
something of the sensitiveness of celebrated actresses, and would 
wish it believed that he was made and not born. However, he 
was, in fact, born forty-three years ago—where, I know not ; 
put he was, as I say, educated at Bradford. Being possessed of 
an essentially climbing disposition, he passed from Bradford to 
Wadham College. The golden age of Wadham poetry he just 
missed ; he was just too late, that is, to know Lord Birkenhead, 
Mr, C. B. Fry, Sir John Simon. But unlike any Oxford poet | 
know, he took a first in Greats. Before I call him a living poet, 
I should like to see a little more of him.” 
Perhaps literary criticism has been for too long innocuous and 
“free from personalities’; but even Professor Garrod fails 
to attain a perfect ease and cunning in this genre. He permits 
himself, for the sake of effect, to make remarks which seem 
really to conflict with his critical outlook. “I do not know 
that I like that the less,” he says of one poem, “ either for 
knowing where some of it comes from, or for not knowing what 
muchof it means.”’ If Professor Garrod does not like it the less 
for these two reasons, he is a less rigorous critic than we have 
believed. 

It would have been valuable to read an open and hostile 
criticism of Mr. Wolfe’s poetry, a judgment by the most 
exacting standards ; especially since Mr. Wolfe was long left 
without the honour of such a reckoning. But Professor Garrod, 
in fact, avoids coming to a judgment : he insinuates dispraise 
as if he were leaving Mr. Wolfe’s reputation untouched. The 
substance of Professor Garrod’s criticism is not so well founded 
that we can feel easy at its manner. He asserts, for example, 
that Mr. Wolfe uses false rhymes not .as a technical device, 
not even through a fault of taste, but because he is incapable 
of rhyming truly. Mr. Wolfe’s obvious virtuosity makes this 
a most improbable charge. 

In his lectures on our older poets Professor Garrod shows 
more penetration and certainty of touch ; and here his keen- 
ness in detecting faults can be genuinely revealing. ‘* The 
grand failure of Coleridge,” he remarks, ** was the failure to 
be completely honest.”’ A sentence on Byron is equally illu- 
minating: ‘* Superstition shadows all his thinking.’ And, 
after all, Professor Garrod himself, in his essay on Hazlitt, 
writes his own best defence: ‘ It is a good thing not to be a 
dull writer ; I care little how it is managed, it is a good thing 
in itself.” ALAN PoRTER. 


Dam Ships and Others 


Merchantmen-At-Arms. By David W. Bone. New 
(Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 

For a book to be introduced by Mr. H. M. Tomlinson and 
illustrated by Mr. Muirhead Bone of itself gives it an immedi- 
ate distinction. We recognize initially that such a book 
must be something ; but when we get right into Merchantmen- 
At-Arms—and those that do not will miss an important page 
of sea-history now presented for the first time—we are going 
to get a good deal more, and this despite the often heard allega- 
tion that the public is becoming tired of War-books. War- 
books of the “ heroic stuff” kind are not wanted; but for books 
which, brushing aside mere war-hysteria, read like truth and 
g0 deep into the analysis of things that mattered then and 
Matter still, there is still a demand, and of such is the volume 
under review. To quote Mr. Tomlinson—a witness who 
knows * about the nature of man when tested by realities ” 
and “the writer who can record it imaginatively ” must 
always command a hearing. 

Captain Bone, who commanded great transports in war, 
and now commands a favourite Atlantic liner, is the man to 
tell the story of how the Defensively Armed Merchant Ships 
(the Dam Ships) and others were the pivot on which the 
fortune of the whole War turned: “before a shot of ours was 
fired, the first blow in the conflict was swung by the passage 
of the ships ; throughout the length of it, only by the sea lanes 
could the shock be maintained.” One might almost call 


Edition. 


this fine strong book the Apologia for the Mercantile 
Marine. How vital it is in peace we think little of—we 
complacently take it for granted; how vital it was in 
war is- now very vividly and definitely brought home to 
us. It was not, however, till after many a struggle, both 
of administration and practice that the Merchant Navy 
pulled its full weight in the War. The Royal Navy was 
not very cordial at first; for the merchant captain, 
trained to autocracy and individualism, it was hard to accept 
direction and team-work. At the outset there was no con- 
sidered scheme for competent control of transport, and even 
yet the regulations of the Board of Trade leave much to be 
desired, especially in the matter of care for seamen ; indeed, 
it is astonishing that the economic interests of farmer and of 
sailor, on both of whom our very lives depend, are so little 
considered. But gradualiy the various cogs of the great 
machine were made to interlock. Relations with the Navy 
grew less distant and in the.end cordially intimate; our 
fishing-fleet, no longer able to trawl for plaice, fished for mines 
instead ; the coastal services (to which the author pays whole- 
souled tribute), pilots, and lightships held pluckily to their 
posts; and finally, to meet and curb the activities of the 
U-boat, the convoy system was introduced, or (as you please) 
revived, for the Napoleonic wars knew it well. On all of 
these topics Captain Bone can write with knowledge, for he 
is able, so to speak, to say with Edie Ochiltree, ‘I mind the 
biggin o't.” 

He writes with knowledge, and he writes with grace. One 
could quote from his book indefinitely. Of the death of a 
troopship the story runs :— 

“The Mediterranean. A bright sea and sky disfigured by a ring 
of curling black smoke—a death screen for the last agonies of a tor- 
pedoed troopship. Amid her littering entrails, she settles swiftly, 
the stern high up-reared, the bows deepening in a wash of wreckage. 
Boats, charged to inches of freeboard lie off, the rowers and their 
soldier passengers still and open-mouthed awaiting her final plunge.” 
Or take the final scene at Harwich :— 

‘Two British destroyers, a flotilla of motor-vessels, drifters— 
the brown sails of Thames barges appearing, then vanishing, in the 
wisps of fickle vapour. A breathless dawn. Sun, the silver moon, 
a grey flat sea bearing motionless ships, were witness to the drama — 
the giving up of the murder craft, the end of piracy.” 

Merchantmen-At-Arms gives a glorious taste of the fellowship 
and humour of the sea. The skipper of a duty patrol hailed 
a great liner that was approaching the Clyde booms and 
advised her captain, ** Tak ye’er bit boatie up a tween thae twa 
trawlers.” The bit boatie was the * Aquitania. 


Love in a Prison 


Andromeda in Wimpole Street. By Dormer Creston. (Thorton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 

NEVER was such a romance as the Brownings love-affair! 
It is incredible, yet it is true. The circumstances are prosaic 
in the extreme, prosaic to the pitch of absurdity. The 
course of true love did not run smooth, but the obstacles 
had as little poetry in them as a horsehair sofa! The 
woman was thirty-nine and a malade imaginaire, in tutelage, 
by her own timidity to an old ruffian of a father whose 
tyrannical eccentricity would have disgraced a_ farce. 
Browning was in the plenitude of his physical and _ intel- 
lectual powers, a sane prosperous man of genius, withal a 
fine figure of a man observed of all observers. These two 
were chosen by the god of romance to make a new crack 
in the vast hypothesis which we call possibility, to show 
passion perfect without a touch of grossness, and love 
retaining its passionate quality till death parted the lovers. 

The book before us tells a story—it is not an essay in 
criticism. We can read it from start to finish without 
finding either confirmation or contradiction of our own 
opinion about Browning’s poetry or his wife's. It compels 
our interest, it does not challenge our conviction. 

It is said that men of genius have able mothers. We 
never heard the theory applied to women, and certainly it 
does not hold good in the case of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Her mother would seem to have been a nonentity. “~ We 
are all well and all composed,” wrote Elizabeth at the time 
of her death. It is true that she did say also how much 
she missed and regretted poor Mrs. Barrett. In later life 
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cA First List of Broadway Autumn ‘Boo 
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PRIVATE LIFE OF TUTANKHAMEN i 

By G. R. TABOUIS. 16 plates and 47 text illustrations. 15s. net. bbe 
Though not a novel, this book is far more entertaining than any noyel yet written about Ancient Egypt. It is ; ch 
a brilliantly written historical work, serious and documented, in whose pages the life of an Egyptian king is to 
brought before the reader with unbelievable accuracy. yo 
' e at 

HISTORY OF NATIONALISM in the EAST #F * 
By HANS KOHN, 16 maps. 25s. net. Pw 
A book of fundamental importance for the understanding of the Near and Far East, and their relations to the | gr 
English-speaking world, Soviet Russia, and Europe. A volume which goes below the surface and gives a clear sh 


insight into the real position. 


THE CHARACTERS OF LA BRUYERE 


Edited by H. VAN LAUN. 7 etchings. 15s. net. 


A reprint of the scarce Nimmo edition of 1884. It is with the skill of a. great literary artist, imaginative, 
varied, and entertaining, that La Bruyére painted eternal human nature with his eyes on the example that lay 
before him, . 


NURSERY LIFE 300 YEARS AGO 


By LUCY CRUMP. 16 plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


The story of a little boy born in 1601, of his birth and babyhood, his toys and games, his earliest lessons, his 
playmates, his quaint sayings. The little boy, moreover, was the son of Henri IV, and heir to the throne. This 
curiously intimate revelation of a bygone childhood has never been excelled in sympathy or minuteness of detail. 
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DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER ; EE 
Translated and adapted by CHI-CHEN WANG. Introduction by ARTHUR WALEY. 7s. 6d. net. 5 a ~ 
This two-century-old romance of Pao-Yu and his lovely Black Jade, one of the greatest of Chinese novels, depicts Bike 
the lives and loves of the great family of the Chias. The book is so intensely personal that it stands out as & . I 
one of the most human loye-stories in literature. ¥ a all 
Ir % of 1 
THE VAMPIRE IN EUROPE Ta 
meng te Fame > stil 
By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 8 plates, 15s. net. § > her 
This is a companion volume to the same author’s recently published, The Vampire, his Kith and Kin. It presents ¥ ' best 
the evidence on which the previous volume was based, drawing mainly from official sources, civil ry | pro 
and ecclesiastical. 5 a ite 
R LANCELOT OF THE LAKE 1 
SI C | lear 
A Thirteenth Century French Romance. Translated by LUCY PATON. 46 plates. 18s. net. oh gov 
This addition to the Broadway Medieval Library depicts the most important phases in the life of Lancelot from a telli 
his boyhood in fairyland, through his knighting at Arthur’s court and his valorous exploits in the service § @ Tom 
of Guinevere, to his death in the peace of a hermitage. Ir — but 
> not 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN GERMANY ; Eo 
3y T. HAMPE. Translated by MALCOLM LETTS. 20 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. Bread 
Based on research in the Nuremberg archives, among the most remarkable criminal records in the world, this Po aie 
volume shows us a regular thieves’ academy, the attitude of criminals to death by hanging, early examples of cat § my 
burglary, and many other features of medizval crime and justice. § a b> 
Bs an 
MAN @ ANIMALS IN THE NEW HEBRIDES 3) " 
— intr 
3y JOHN R. BAKER, D.Phil. 43 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. want 
Readable alike by layman or student, this book combines the adventure of a travel-narrative with the accuracy ») tow 
of a scientific document. The New Hebrides, where the author worked, is a little-known group of South y & gr 
Sea Islands, inhabited by a very primitive people. a room 
NAL OF A WEST INDIA PROPRIETOR # ua: 
JOUR j i" a char 
sy M. G. LEWIS. Edited by MONA WILSON. 8 plates. , 15s. net. si you 
This, probably “Monk” Lewis’s best work, describes a visit to his Jamaican estates. His account of the negroes Bo an 
and his efforts to provide for them is delicious. Incidentally, the book gives a lovable picture of the author. } oy 
an 
Send for 32-page Autumn List. to pi 
> than 
ROUTLEDGE ro eit — KEGAN PAUL he 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. B itr 
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she described her as “ one of those women who never can 
resist ; but, in submitting and bowing, on themselves make 
q mark, a plait within, a sign of suffering.” The sketch is 
obscure, but it throws some light upon the lack of courage 
which made all her children unable to stand up to their 
father either individually or collectively. He is here 
described as “‘ at once a country squire, a slave owner and a 
dissenter.” 

Poor-spirited person as we must imagine her to have 
been, Mrs. Barrett gave her elder children at least a happy 
childhood. No sooner was she gone than her husband set 
to, apparently on purpose, to give them a most wretched 
youth. Elizabeth at this time was a very pretty and 
attractive girl. 

We read that she is outwardly “like some bright 

flower,” yet seems in conversation both shy and sad. The 
words “ broken spirited’’ were used about her when first she 
grew up. Later on Miss Mitford tells us that she lost the 
shyness and talked well. Her expression, too, changed : 
“The sweetness remains, but it is accompanied with more 
shrewdness, more gaiety, the look not merely of the woman 
of genius—that she always had—but of the superlatively 
clever woman.” When first she saw Browning she was, as 
we have said, close on forty. She may have looked less, for, 
dull as her life had been for years, it had been without wear 
' andtear. For three-quarters of the year it was a life entirely 
' confined to one room—one room in Wimpole Street! Her 
' father very rarely allowed his daughter to leave London. 
On one occasion Elizabeth was three years without sight of 
the country. A cough and a slight riding accident induced 
a belief in herself and her family that she was really ill. 
During the whole of every winter fresh air was excluded 
from her room, and very often nearly all bright light ; 
enough to read by was all she grew to desire. 
_ ‘Her family came from time to time to sit with her, but, as 
she herself said, they got used to her invalidism and regarded 
her as buried— a dormouse waking in spring. Their father 
' kept them, so far as he was able, from all pleasure and 
all change and all social life, but at least they could get out 
of the house. 








If few people were allowed to come to the house, and fewer 
still penetrated to Elizabeth’s room, a great many heard of 
her. Her poetry was making a great sensation, though her 
best work came after her marriage, and even old Barrett was 
proud to read what was said of his daughetr. He had always 
been a little proud of her, even when as a child she scribbled 
verse, and never grudged her education. She preferred 
learning of her brothers’ tutors to learning of her sisters’ 
governess. Her father let her read pretty freely merely 
telling her to avoid a certain bookcase in which Gibbon and 
Tom Jones were to be found. She dutifully obeyed him, 
but found Voltaire and Rousseau and many other volumes, 
not then considered fit for young ladies, upon an opposite 
shelf, Oddly enough, after she came to years of discretion, 
her father neither intercepted her letters not censored her 
reading. As time went on admirers of her work determined 
to see her—Mary Mitford was a privileged friend who came 
when she liked. She and John Kenyon, a cousin of the 
Barretts, had the entrée of the invalid’s room, apparently with 
her father’s consent, and between them they managed to 
introduce two or three more literary admirers. Everyone 
wanted to see the new poetess. Browning made an occasion 
to write to her and finally she allowed him to call. It was 


4 great event when first he entered her room—and such a 
room. 


a 













-But whatever the setting the lady. must have looked 
charming. Browning fell in love at once, so did she. ‘* When 
you came you never went away,” she said, meaning that he 
Was never absent from her mind—and to use the phrase of 
the day, he soon “ declared himself.” The lady held back 
and the wonderful letters which their son did not. scruple 
to give to the world, flew backwards and forwards for more 
than a year. On these letters we make no comment, “ the 
sibject will not bear consideration, it falls to pieces in the 
i hand.” Many of them are quoted here, and we see that 
| ‘f Elizabeth could write a love letter she could also flirt in 
* manner -to recall Shakespeare’s heroines, Every month 
saw her better in health. First she made journeys across 
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her room as Browning told her to do, then a longer journey 


Last of all the 
tell the father ! 


downstairs, at last out and into the park. 
two poets eloped to Italy. No one dare 


, The brothers never officially knew what was going to happen. 


It was considered that they were less able than the sisters 
to stand the paternal outburst. 

Old Barrett never spoke to Elizabeth again and she (it 
is the last incredible truth of the romance) grieved, as much 
as one so happy could grieve, over his refusal to ** make it 


up.” 
A Great Advocate 


The Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall. By Edward Marjoribanks: 
With an introduction by the Earl of Birkenhead. (Gollancz. 
25s.) 

Tue late Sir Edward Marshall Hall, with his eve-glass, his 

Roman features, his vehement eloquence, his air-cushion, 

smelling-salts and medicine-bottles, his great bulk and the 

infirmity which gave him the privilege of addressing the Court 
sitting down, was in recent years a famous figure in the Law 

Courts. But he had already made his name as a- great 

criminal advocate before this century opened. 

Mr. Marjoribanks has given us a big book (it must contain 
170,000 words, or two average novels) of the cases in which the 
late Sir Edward appeared, tied together by a somewhat slender 
thread of biographical narrative. Perhaps the subject is too 
robust and forthright for any delicate psychological analysis. 
His mind was very concrete ; yet he believed in Spiritualism 
in his latter years ; he married twice, the first time unhappily ; 
he won Southport in 1900 in the Conservative interest, making 
speeches of amazing vivacity and inconsistency, and astonish- 
ing the electors with his skill as a revolver shot by shooting 
cigarettes out of his wife’s mouth ; he had wonderful looks and 
fine linen and a tongue of torrential eloquence ; he quarrelled 
bitterly with his judges and persuaded juries with an almost 
hypnotic charm ; he was a good game shot, a first-class judge 
of precious stones, a mainstay of the Garrick Club, devoted to 
children and dogs. All this and more we learn, yet we hardly 
see the man himself. There is not enough shade in Mr. Marjori- 
banks’ picture to make the subject of it stand out alive. A 
masterful lawyer, a good sportsman, a typical Englishman of 
the kind that has made the Empire must yet have some of the 
fears and frailties and pettinesses that go to make up every 
living man. That these shadings are not given may not be 
the biographer’s fault. Sir Edward kept always a bold front 
to the world and was a consummate actor: we must be 
content with the man as he would himself be seen, with a gun 
in hand, or telling a good story, or, best ofall, inrobes and wig, 
fascinating the jury or quarrelling with the judge. 

One of the most extraordinary criminals Sir Edward 
defended (and perhaps the strangest murderer in history) was 
George Joseph Smith, literally a lady-killer by profession, who 
drowned three of his brides in a bath. About this man there 
was something more interesting and dreadful (as the author 
acutely observes) than callous cruelty and unspeakable 
hypocrisy. To the end he protested his innocence. He appears 
to have possessed hypnotic power over lonely women, so that 
each of the three he married and murdered (there were several 
others with whom he lived long enough to rob and desert—he 
did not marry his victims unless he had to, in order to obtain 
their money, for women were purely business with him) wrote 
to their relations in similar terms: * I have every proof of. 
his love for me. He has been honourable and kept his word 
with me in everything.”’ In each case the woman made a will 
in the prisoner’s favour. In each case letters were written by 
the woman on the night before her death extolling her hus- 
band’s kindness. In each case the tragedy of these confiding 
ladies came to the same ghastly close : they took a bath while 
Mr. Smith was out buying some supper: when he returned 
they were drowned with no marks of violence upon them. Mr. 
Smith gave them a pauper’s funeral, drew out their bank 
balance and insurance money, and married the next victim. 
On one occasion the landlady had heard him playing ‘* Nearer, 
my God, to Thee” on the organ: a few minutes later he 
announced his “ wife’s”’ death. 

There were many other causes célébres in which Sir Edward 
Marshall Hall took a prominent part, including that of Seddon, 
the poisoner, whom he defended brilliantly, but whose soul 
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Advertiser’s Announcement,] d | 
EVERYDAY JOURNALISM paste 
| Gener 
(>. of the very few professions which are in a happy withor 
position of having things made easier (instead of moe tered 
difficult) by the developments of recent years is that of the of its: 
Be &> Sons journalist, ‘ 
I write with the newer generation of journalists in my mind 
and, as far as they are concerned, things have unquestionably 
become much easier for them than formerly. 
To take but one aspect of the matter—the modern journalig 
has everything in the world to write about, His_ predecessor The A 
THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE,py RAOUL was limited by usage and tradition to exceedingly few subjects u 
ALLIER. “One of the most valuable contributions He dare not seek for subjects for his articles wherever he liked; | Tae 
to the science of man published in Europe for many he was given his subject and expected to write about that Y | 
years past.” suNDAY TIMES. “An important con- whereas the men and women of to-day know that everything vidual 
tribution to the study of colonisation. . . . It is and everybody offers material for acceptable articles provided in his 
a treasury of highly illuminating knowledge and they are written about interestingly. d psych 
| interesting theory.” OXFORD MAIL, 15s. net. You have only to look at the columns of any daily or weekly no 
paper in order to see that this is strictly true. There is no ee 
THE DECISIVE WARS OF HISTORY, aspect of life, of work, of recreation, of amusement, of thought, failur 
by B. H, LIDDELL HART. “A brilliant book. . .. of nature which has not within recent months supplied a theme 9 the r 
It is stimulating exercise to follow ‘ee to some enterprising “ free-lance” journalist. | ; gress 
vivid review of twenty-seven wars.” SPECTATOR: Journalism has, in fact, become everyday journalism. It m soluti 
* he Maman at bbe erale-aek & military alley ak longer confines itself to politics, economics, foreign news, police. “ Ede 
striking originality.” suNDAY TIMES. 12s. 6d. net court cases, and the like; it soars and roams and finds, every. 
8 on 5 el iii : where and in every hour, fresh and attractive matter for its pen, but a 


INDIA UNDER WELLESLEY, py p. £. 
ROBERTS. One of the most significant, and stir- 
ring, chapters in the history of our Indian Empire. 
Mr. Roberts is a fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford. 15s. net. 


THE ASSYRIANS AND THEIR NEIGH- 
BOURS, by Rev. Dr. W. A. WIGRAM, The 


story of the survival, in an isolated corner of the 
world, of a race as ancient as history itself. 
Illustrated, 15s. net. 


AT HOME AMONG THE ATOMS, 
by Prof. JAMES KENDALL. “A brilliant book 
— the reader is rewarded for the pleasant 
intellectual effort of reading it—Prof. Kendall is 
highly entertaining—by a feeling that he under- 
stands what is meant by the progress of modern 
chemisiry.” SCOTSMAN. Illustrated. 7s, 6d. net. 


A HISTORY FOR BRITISH PEOPLE, 
by D.C. SOMERVELL, A history of the growth 
of British civilisation and of its influence through- 
out the world. 1176 pages, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Oct. 8th) 


THE PERSONALITY OF NAPOLEON, 
by J. HOLLAND ROSE. “I commend to the 
notice of all who take an interest in the career 
of Napoleon Dr. Rose’s admirable work.” sir JoHN 
MARRIOTT. 3s. 6d. net. 


WINTER SPORT IN EUROPE, by 
BECKET WILLIAMS. Impressions of all kinds 
of resorts in every part of Europe. Besides being 
a valuable guide, it makes most entertaining and 
exhilarating reading. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Oct. 8th) 


SYSTEMS AND CHANCES, by Sir PHILIP 
RICHARDSON, Bart. This intriguing little book 
explains some of the “systems” devised by 
gamblers to make winning a certainty, and shows 
how it is that so far they have all failed in the 
long run. 3s. Od: net. 
(Oct. 8th) 


THE SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION OF 
PICTURES, by Dr. A. MARTIN DE WILD. 
A book for the expert, which describes how chemi- 
cal, microscopic, and X-ray tests can help him to 
solve problems of attribution and date. 
Illustrated, 15s. net, 


MY SYSTEM, by A. NIMZOWITSCH. A 
new chess book by one of the most successful of 
the modern masters. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Oct. 15th) 
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Equally notable, these contributors are, literally, everyone who my 
can write. The editorial door is no longer bolted and barred 


I 
against the “occasional” or the unknown contributor : it stands aa 
wide open, and the new writer (provided he or she can write chang 
something worthy of publication) is just as welcome as the man enviro 
“with a name.” Democracy, if it exists anywhere in fact, exis; J) ,. . 
in the Press world; there is equality of opportunity for every. [7 pre-ini 
body without distinction. Any man who knows anything of is evid 
“behind the scenes” in the editorial realm will confirm this he cat 
statement. © behine 

Sir Max Pemberton has done splendid work both for aspirants 77 ke 





and for editors. He has, by his admirable system of corte : 
spondence training at the London School of Journalism, given BF es 


numberless men and women an opportunity of acquiring a vidual 
mastery of the technique of writing for the Press, and ha By compr 
thereby delivered numberless editors from the drudgery and first 1 


disappointment of reading through piles of hopeless MSS. doctor 





. The methods of the London School of Journalism are sound Mr. 
They have won the unstinted praise not only of students of the 7 whee 
School, but also of every editor and journalist who has in 7 ; 

terested himself in the matter. Beyond scious 


this, we have the 
undeniable fact that many journalists who now “ bulk large” 
in the public eye, reccived their training at the London School oi 
Journalism. As for the “rank and file,” one finds them contti- 
buting not only to the popular daily and weekly Press, but als 
to journals of such standing as The Times, Punch, Spectator, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Fortnightly, and so on. It speaks 
volumes for the soundness of the training when such splendid 
results can be shown. Epwarp ANTON. § 

In reviewing the work of the London School of Journalism 7 
the Spectator says: 

“It was, I believe, a realization of this need for training Fe 
capable and well-educated men and women to hold the man § 
responsible positions that have to be filled in modern newspaper 7 
offices that induced Lord Northcliffe to assist in founding the 
London School of Journalism. Its patrons now include all the 7 








principal proprietors of the great newspapers, and under the 77 bounc 
direction of Sir Max Pemberton it offers to those who wish F = 
to become journalists the most careful personal tuition 43 
Having been allowed to examine its work in practi, BP 1.4 \,, 
I can only enyy those who have received such syt- prehei 
pathetic and highly skilled instruction in their early efforls Be i, th, 


The series of lessons that are sent to each correspondent who 


enrols for the various courses go far to make clear what each Psy 
journalist should aim at; but the most valuable part of the F term: 
training is the very full and candid opinion that is given upot “A 
everything that is submitted.” ‘“ ry 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM.) «=: 
4 BS their 
Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH: to th 
CLIFFE and personally conducted by Sir MAX PEMBERTON.| down 
The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE F a 
JOURNALISM, SHORT-STORY WRITING, and PROSE 7 ian 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented 
when desirable by personal interviews. The instruction 8 Inc 
entirely in the hands of well-known and successful journalist’ F7 ances 
and novelists. © ibis 
Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be} ° ne 
students as.to the particular course of study in which they | P0sit 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the back, 





applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which a= fy 








opinion can be based. I in st 
Prospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prise, mind 
may be obtained on request addressed to: > not s 
Tue Prospectus DepAaRTMENT, LONDON SCHOOL OF | deter 
JOURNALISM, B grow 

110 Great RusseLt Street, Lonpon, W.C.1. © inevi 


Telephone: MUSEUM 4574. 
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was stripped bare by the polite but implacable Attorney- 
General, now Lord Reading. One cannot read this book 
without being impressed by the efficiency of justice as adminis- 
appy tered in this country, and the wit and wisdom and humanity 
ik of its exponents—not least the subject of this book. 
nind, : 
al Animum, Non Coelum 
= The Ascent of Humanity. By Gerald Heard. (Jonathan Capo. 
ects, 15s.) 
ked: | Tue subtitle, “‘ From Group Consciousness through Indi- 
ha yiduality to Super-Consciousness,”’ sufficiently indicates that 
rided in his philosophy of history Mr. Heard wishes to stress the 
© psychical rather than the physical factors. In his view, the 
-ekly economic interpretation of human events has proved a 
i failure because it has not produced a philosophy of history : 
heme the real advance is in man’s spirit, in ‘‘ an unremitting pro- 
7 gress in human consciousness.” This alone can provide the 
t to solution necessary to reconcile understanding and conduct. 
= “Eden,” he says in a striking phrase, ‘‘ was not a garden, 
pen, but a condition ” :— 
who “The great discovery [of modern anthropology] is that primitive 
tel man in his consciousness was more different from civilized man than 
and; § any disparity, however great, in their conditions . . . The vastest 
Witt F change in man’s evolution has not been in his anatomy or his 
man | environment or his gear, but in himself, in his consciousness itself. 


xii ( ,.. To-day for the first time ... man is able to recognize a 
ery: | pre-individual condition, and the fact that he can so recognize it 
x of | is evidence of an evolution in himself which has carried him whither 
this © he can conceive that individuality is not final, that other states lie 
- behind him in the past and may await him in the future.” 

ranits 
orre- 
rive 


And again :— 


' “Anthropology in all its branches leaves no doubt that the indi- 
i¢ a | vidual psyche is a comparatively modern thing. . . . History is 
has | comprehensible only as the story of growing consciousness. The 
ani | first individuals we can recognize in it [priest-kings and witch- 
' doctors] are evidently emerging from sub-individual societies.” 





un Mr. Heard, then, accepts the theory of the group-mind, 
3 _ when earliest man lived in herds without individual con- 
| a sciousness. That is the first stage—a_ stable society, 
' according to the author, just because it was ‘* co-conscious ” 
~ and “ unindividualized.”: Conscious foresight and invention 
' are evidences of individuality, and the second stage is intro- 
_ duced by the rise of leadership, priest-kings, and so forth. 
> It is clear that we are now approaching the third stage, 
_ because our minds have at last progressed sufficiently for us 
" to perceive, as our fathers did not, that there was a pre- 
individual state. This third stage will be, not a reversion 
' to the simple co-consciousness of the primitive, but a super- 
» consciousness, in which the individual will none the less be 
' absorbed in a ‘‘ dynamic peace ”” :— 
- “Individuality has been, and at most can only be, a shifting 
- boundary belt between the endlessly repeated phases of the passions 








wish | and the eternal, impersonal constancy of ideas . . . Obviousl 


tion | there is ahead of us a condition (into which we are moving) wherein 
» ... the sharp focus of the night-lamp of individuality, which has 


tice, k : 

yt » led us through the darkness of our separation, vanishes as the com- 

oi prehensive light of dawn breaks over us and we see ourselves united 
oy 2 the sunrise.” 

who 

+ | Psychical growth is visualized by Mr. Heard in spatial 
the B terms :— 


“ As all growth tends to be spiral . . . so when we are carried 
_ by it from the position of our immediate ancestors we find ourselves 
» directly over, and to that extent on the same side as the position 
~ their predecessors occupied. . .. Our change of insight is due 
_ to the fact that our spiral advance allows us to see ‘ vertically’ 
_ down into their minds, while the horizontal displacement of even a 
_ generation ago was so great that, attempting to view the primitive 
mind from such an obliquity, the whole benefit of a superior educa- 
_ tion counted for nothing.” 











Individualism is due, therefore, to myopia : our immediate 
_ ancestors are not to be blamed, as they could not help them- 
| selves. Their psychical equipment was determined by their 
position in the curve of the spiral. They could not look 
Ee back, and therefore could not look forward either. 

&§ Mr. Heard is somewhat vague as to what the future has 
_ i store for us, and what it is which the super-conscious 
_ mind will attain. This is doubtless inevitable, as he does 
_ hot set out to be a prophet, But surely, if our minds are 
_ determined by a mechanical spirality, there will be still further 
- srowth beyond the super-conscious, growth or surcease, and 
inevitably with the swing of the spiral (be each loop a 










thousand years or a millennium) man will fluctuate between 
individualism and co-consciousness. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Heard has a difficult, and at 
times a clumsy, style of writing. For he has read widely 
and has a great deal of interest to say. His speculations 
are provocative, and, even if we cannot accept his thesis, he 
has at least thrown open new and suggestive avenues of 
inquiry. Space does not permit of a detailed criticism, but 
we shall accept Mr. Heard’s challenge on the ground which 
he has himself selected. For he writes :— 

‘““ However many ideas have been followed up . . ., there is ons 
which is fundamental : Man’s consciousness was once pre-individual, 
a group consciousness, is now mainly individual, and is becoming 
super-individual.” 

Earliest man, according to Mr. Heard, was group-conscious. 
He was completely merged in the primitive horde and had 
neither individual existence nor mind. Later a slightly less 
primitive man evolved individual leadership, but his mentality 
was still prerational, prelogical. On this assumption Mr. 
Heard’s thesis stands or falls, as he himself admits. He 
avers that the rationality of the savage was invented by the 
earliest investigators, whereas the school of thought which 
advocates Mr. Heard’s prelogical view largely bases its 
theories on the irrational character attributed to the savage 
by these same investigators. These views, current in France, 
have found no acceptance either in England or in America, 
and are largely based on misconceptions, which it would 
take too long here to controvert. A few of these miscon- 
ceptions are reproduced by Mr. Heard, who is thus led into 
such remarkable statements as “ speech is older than indi- 
viduality,” or that artists only worked by a group-convention. 
He accepts Freud’s explanation of the tabus on the priest-king 
without apparently realizing that there are other explanations, 
and considers that the individual has no place in the “ group- 
rites” of burial. There is in actual fact no foundation for 
the presumption that the original community was an 
undifferentiated horde, or that early man was endowed with 
a group-mind or with what Mr. Heard calls co-consciousness. 

The dust-cover carries the legend ‘‘ A most valuable con- 
tribution,’ which is ascribed to Professor Malinowsky. 
When or how this statement was made is not indicated, 
but if Professor B. Malinowski is intended, Mr. Heard is to 
be congratulated on converting him to an acceptance of the 
prelogical savage, a position which we have failed to discover 
in Professor Malinowski’s published views. 

J. H. DRIBERG. 


North’s Plutarch 


The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romanes Compared 
together by Plutarke. Translated out of Greeke into French 
by James Amyot: and out of French into Englishe by Thomas 
North: the Illustrations by T. L. Poulton: with tho fifteen 
supplementary Lives of 1603. Vol I. (The Nonesuch Press. 
30s. ) 

For those unfamiliar with the works of Plutarch let it be said 

that living in the first century of our era he wrote parallel 

lives of great Greeks and Romans, giving in each case a full 
objective account of the virtues, vices, deeds, thoughts, suc- 
cesses and failures of the two men and then usually instituting 

a formal comparison. 

Fourteen centuries after his death Jacques Amyot, a 
learned and courtly French ecclesiastic, translated these Lives. 
He was impelled to do so by a laudable desire to extend human 
knowledge, especially through the medium of history. ‘* We 
may well perceive,” he says, as translated by North, “* how 
greatly we be beholding unto it, if we doe no more but consider 
in how horrible darkenes and in how beastly and pestilent a 
quamyre of ignoraunce we should be plunged: if the remem- 
braunce of all the thinges that have bene done, and have 
happened before we were borne, were utterly drowned and 
forgotten.” 

To render even more remote so fearful a contingency he 
decided to increase the facilities for such remembrance. In 
particular he considered, as was natural for the tutor of the 
King’s sons, that a study of the lives of the great leaders of old 
times was of peculiar value to ‘“‘ great Princes and Kings, 


bicause they have to do with charges of greatest weight and 
difficultie, to be best stored with giftes and knowledge for the 
discharge of their dueties ; seeing the ground of stories is, to 
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THE 


POWER OF THE DOG 
DONN BYRNE 


Fourth Impression 


Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. Od. net 
Mr. RALPH STRAUS. says: “Mr, Byrne’s historical vig- 
nettes are so vivid, so truly interpretative of the times, and so 
finely presented, as to give his book an additional importance. 
He may ‘have made mistakes, but if he has, they are easily 
forgiven. With this book his reputation should be secure. 
—Sunday Times. 












THE PATTERN OF 
CHANCE 
GORDON GARDINER 


Author of “At the House of Dree” 
“The story is fresh and individual in its touch, and life at 
the Cape at the end of last century is described with a fine 
feeling for character, colour, and atmosphere.’’—Scotsman. 









Tin 


SIR TOBY 
AND THE REGENT 
PAUL HERRING 
Author of “ Bold Bendigo” 
Second Impression 
“Bow Street runners, demure ladies, and a host of other 


characters play their part in this wonderfully attractive picture.” 
—Cork Examiner. 








ROME HAUL 
WALTER D. EDMONDS 


“Can well stand — the Boston of Silas Iapham and the 
Mississippi tales of Mark Twain. It is a long time sinee we 
have read a more convincing book of this class.’—The Tablet. 









BLACK BLOOD 
AYLWIN L- MARTIN 


* A chivalrous and even noble romance Admirable.” 
—The Tablet 





SRMASRENEANUURSEUEAE 


GARDEN OATS 
FAITH BALDWIN 


“Miss Baldwin puts down words beautifully; her book is a 
frank and fearless discussion of the present- ~day tendency to 
ignore the marriage bond.”—The Tablet. 














CHICAGO MAY 


HER § 
BY THE Salter or Rep OOK’S 


12s. 6d. net 
“& cold-blooded recital of fact.’ Aberdeen Pres 
“A remarkable revelation of character.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“One of the most fascinating volumes ever written.’ 









—Daily Express. 
BARRIE 
THE STORY OF A GENIUS 
J» As HAMMERTON 


16s. net 
** A work full of fresh and accurate information which super- 
sedes all that have already appeared.”’—Morning Post. 
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_ contains a host_of entertaining anecdotes.’ 


AGIN 
THE GOVERNMENTS 


MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES OF 
SIR FRANCIS FLETCHER VANE 


16s. net 
“Written from a refreshingly unconventional angle, this hook 
’-—Daily Telegraph. 








PEEPSHOW OF 
THE PORT OF LONDON 
A+ Ge LINNEY 


7s. 6d. net 
The Rr. Hon. Joun Burns says: “ With something of the 
spirit of Dickens he has given to the river history a lighter, 
brighter, kindlier touch.”—T7he Observer, 
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PETER 
LAVELLE 


By JOHN BROPHY 7s. 6d. net 


HE SRE is an outspoken story of the 
cleavage between two generations, 
between those who lost their youth 
in the War and those who have 
grown to maturity since. There is 
wit and irony in Peter Lavelle, and 
some lovely descriptions of the 
English countryside, while it is a 
novel which forcefully attacks the 
major problems of present-day life. 


WAITING 
ROOM 


By G. GRANGE 5s. net 


N the ‘Waiting Room,’ a state of 
being after death, are gathered 
together a few typical victims of the 
War (a gallery of finely drawn, 
convincing characters), whose dis- 
cussions and ghostly actions throw 
a new light on the ultimate realities 
of war. 


CHIEF of 
the HERD 


By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 


6s. net 


N this new tale of the Indian 
jungle, the author of Gay-Neck and 
Ghond the Hunter tells the life- 
story of a wild elephant in child- 
hood, youth, parenthood, leadership 
and war, with that strange descrip- 
tive genius which is at last being 
recognised in this country. It is 
illustrated by Mahlon Blaine. 


ENGLISH 
PROVERBS 


G. L. APPERSON’S Historical 
Dictionary. 732 pages. 31s. 6d.net 


COMPREHENSIVE work, planned 
on entirely new lines. The various 
sayings, which include all that is 
vaguely called proverbial, are illus- 
trated by dated quotations, in 
chronological order, drawn from the 
whole range of English literature. 
The arrangement is rationally, not 
mechanically, alphabetical, with 
special groupings under  subject- 
headings and with liberal cross- 
references. {Prospectus post free. 
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treate of all maner of high matters of state, as warres, battells, 
cities, contries, treaties of peace and alliances.” 

He ventured too the opinion that Princes are not generally 
compelled to study so hard in their youth as the commoner 
sort and that when they grow up they tend to live in an 
atmosphere too rarefied to allow of familiar acquaintance with 
varied types of character and with people of foreign countries. 

Thomas North, who was of the same period as Amyot and 
equally imbued with the crusading spirit in the field of learning, 
declared of history that “ all other learnitig is private, fitter 
for Universities than cities, fuller of contemplacion than expe- 
yience, more commendable in the students them selves, than 
profitable unto others. Whereas stories are fit for every place, 
reache to all persons, serve for all tymes, teach the living, 
revive the dead.” 

But he has to be rather more careful than Amyot when it 
comes to the question of the peculiar utility of such history to 
Royalty. It would hardly have done for him, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, to suggest a Royal need either of translations of the 
classics or of the examples of earlier rulers. He hastens to 
remove any such impression, to anticipate the Queen’s 
natural resentment of the attitude of Amyot and, perhaps, 
to hint at a favourable comparison between the English and 
the French Court by writing in his dedication :— 

“For, most gracious Sovereigne, though this booke be no booke 

for your Majesties selfe, who are meeter to be the chiefe storie, than 
astudent therein, and can better understand it in Greeke, than any 
man can make it Englishe : yet I hope the common sorte of your 
subjects, shall not onely profit them selves hereby, but also be 
animated to the better services of your Majestie.” 
In so learned and courtly a manner were introduced to France 
and to England the lives of the Princes and Statesmen of old 
Greece and Rome, and in stately fashion are they now offered 
to twentieth-century England and America by the Nonesuch 
Press. For the five volumes, of which this is the first, the 
resources of no less than three printers have been enlisted. 
The text of this first volume, which is in Monotype Fournier, 
was printed in France, while Mr. T. L. Poulton’s remarkable 
illustrations were printed by the Curwen Press. These illustra- 
tions consist of heads of the subjects of the different Lives 
set in the most intriguing designs often containing symbolic 
figures. The very large type used for the introductory matter 
is, oddly enough, not so easy or pleasant to read as the more 
normal Pica of the body of the book. Perhaps the eye, accus- 
tomed to dart from point to point in reading type, does not 
travel far enough to take in sufficient of the sense at one time. 
But even so slight a criticism as this seems out of place in con- 
sidering this book whose form is worthy of its content. 


Is Philosophy Any Good ? 


ee and Nature. (Allen and Unwin. 
2s. 6d. 

A Gaeta! Examination of Contemporary’ British 
Philosophy. By Adrian Coates. (Brentano’s. 10s. 6d.) 
One of the greatest and most pregnant philosophers of the 
Pragmatic movement is Professor John Dewey. His Experience 
and Nature, like other writings of the same school, is an 
adventure to read. Philosophy, after so much wandering in 
the air, again seems to have a basis in life and a justification 
for its own existence. Professor Dewey refers to ‘“ those 
astounding differences of philosophic belief that startle the 
beginner and that become the plaything of the expert.” It is 
the hope of the Pragmatist to abolish those logomachies which 
have brought philosophy into disrepute ; to show in what 
ways philosophers have deviated from the love of wisdom ; 
and to provide the criterion by which the serviceableness of 

abstract thinking can always be checked. 

In Professor Dewey’s view the first and most intimate 
reality, we might almost say the absolute reality, is exper- 
lence; and the task of philosophy is to equip us to handle 
experience, to adapt ourselves to its demands, and even, in 
its own measure, to influence and change experience. We 
should always remember, however, in our philosophic approach 
that’ it is experience which sets the problems for philosophic 
thought and the answers which philosophy gives must always 
be referred back to experience. If they are true, they make 
adifference. If they make n9 difference, they are meaningless. 
In any case experience itself must always remain richer and 
fuller and more actual than contemplation. 


By John Dewey. 





If these statements are sound, we shall be surprised to see 
that instead of contributing to our methods of meeting ex- 
perience philosophers have often used their thinking to dise 
credit experience itself and to suggest that something or 
other is far more real, more admirable, and more permanent. 
For this extraordinary misuse of philosophy Professor Dewey 
provides an explanation. We have said that experience sets 
problems. One of the most obvious points about experience 
is that, although in some ways it appears calculable, trust- 
worthy, settled and sure, in other ways, equally inportant, 
It appears precarious and full of chance. 

“We live in a world which is an impressive and irresistible 
mixture of sufficiencies, tight completenesses, order, recurrences 
which make possible prediction and control, and singularities, 
ambiguities,, uncertain possibilities, processes going on to 
consequences as yet indeterminate.” : 

Philosophy undertakes to bring more of the unexpectedness 
of experience into order ; but, in the past, philosophers have 
generally shirked the hard work of their task. Instead of 
finding a unity and an order, they have contented themselves 
with asserting it. They have treated the world as if it were 
already changeless, absolute, orderly, always one and always 
the same. Nothing could be more absurd than this pretence of 
a solution. It denies the problems which were the very reason 
for the existence of philosophy. It is no wonder that the 
schools of thought which such philosophers founded seem as 
contradictory, as irreconcilable, and as unintelligible as the 
experience with which their thinking began. 

If philosophy is to serve its purpose, it must accept at the 
same time a modester and a more genuinely influential réle. 
The recognition that it is working on the problems of experience 
must be clear and continuous; its answers must be per- 
petually referred to experience to see if in fact they have made 
us any wiser ; its dogmas must really prove themselves to be 
affording us better instruments for living. Plainly, too, 
philosophic statements will be always open to revision. 
Philosophy again will represent the body of wisdom gained 
from thinking about experience and applicable to the manage- 
ment and control of new experience. 


This body of wisdom cannot be one man’s work. In common 
with other pragmatic philosophers, Professor Dewey, in his 
‘*Natural Empiricism,” is intimately aware of the degree in 
which knowledge is a social product. 

“The adoption of empirical method thus procures for philosophic 
reflection something of that co-operative tendency toward consensus 
which marks enquiry in the natural sciences.” 

Wherever the wisdom of one individual can genuinely be 
Teferred to common experience it will prove capable of con- 
firmation. In this way philosophy may really begin to ac- 
complish its task of making experience more manageable. 

In his criticism of a number of contemporary British philo- 
sophers, Mr. Adrian Coates contrives, without much difficulty, 
to show where they have contradicted themselves. It is only 
in his last chapter, where he states his agreement with Pro- 
fessor Moore, that he ceases to be merely sceptical. He takes 
up the position of ‘‘ common sense.” 

‘* Some philosophers seem to think that such a question as, ‘ Do 

you believe that the earth has existed for many years past ?’ is 
not a plain question but the sort of question which can be taken 
in different ways and may therefore be true in one sense and false 
in another. But this view seems to be profoundly mistaken, this 
being the very type of unambiguous question, the meaning of 
which we all understand.” 
It becomes clear, in Mr. Coates’s statement, that much of 
philosophy has applied itself in foolish and illegitimate ways. 
It seems, however, that Mr. Coates and Professor Moore have 
made their position harder to defend than it need be. They 
assert, for example, that such propositions as that they have 
bodies, that these bodies exist in time and space, and that 
other bodies exist like their own, they * know with certainty 
to be true.” It would be less open to argument if they had 
said that they found themselves irretrievably committed to 
acting as if they were true. Although they assert, for example, 
that they know space exists, it can easily be shown that the 
perception of space is built up as a fruitful instrument for 
securing our ends. It is part of the wisdom of experience ; 
and of course it would: be fruitless to deny the reality of 
space unless we had found a more profitable way of getting 
about the world. 
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CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA SANDS & CO. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE THE BLAIRS PAPERS 1603-1660. 
Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D., and A lacuna in Scottish Ecclesiastical History. Compiled 
Wm. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Se. and edited ier the ha time fore TOR MAL MSS. 
10 Volumes, Imperial 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; at Blairs College, A gash ASS By MA fALCOLM 
Quarter Leather, £15 net ; Half Morocco, £17 10s. net. HAY. Author of “A Chain of Error in Scottish 
History.” With 8 illustrations. Price 15/- net, 
Before purchasing an Caeydenwaia examine the New 


Edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ which may be WHAT IS SACRIFICIAL IMMOLATION ? 


seen at all the leading booksellers. 7 ‘ i ate: 
There is no more authoritative Encyclopedia published. By the Rey. J. B. BROSNAN, O.B.E. Price 3/6 net, 
Mr. ArnoLtp Bennett says: ‘I brought myself up on 
‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ which is the best thing CATHOLIC MYSTICISM. 

extant of its size. The new edition thereof is one of my What it is and What it is Not. By A. J. FRANCIS 
latest joys. STANTON. Price 3/6 net, 


CHAMBERS’S THE CHILD IN THE CHURCH. 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE Essays on the Religious Training of the Child. By 


Edited by MADAME MONTESSORI. Edited by E. M 
a A » 

D. PATRICK, Li.D., and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A =e ep a Preface by the Rev. bier Sh 
Three Vols., Imp. 8vo. Cloth, £3 net; Hf. Moro., £6 net. 


Revised throughout and brought up-to-date by reconstruct- PIONEERS OF CHRISTENDOM. 

ing and rewriting the later section of the third volume, mmes q i “a ‘ 

in which authors are now included who have come to the By W. E. BROWN. | Author of “The Achievement 

Ceant ienleceenb eae: of the Middle Ages.” <A series of sketches of the 
: part which great Christian Saints have played in the 

development of Europe. Vol. I.: BrisHoprs. Now 

ready. Price 3/6 net. 
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Edited by A tale by ENID DINNIS. Author of “The Anchor- 
W.GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc., and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE,M.A. hold.” Price 6/- net. 


Cloth, 15s. net; Half Morocco, 30s. net. 
SWORDBLADE OF MICHAEL. 
CHAMBERS’S A sequel to “ Beardless Counsellors.” By CECILY 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY HALLACK, Price 6/- net. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; Quarter bound, 10s. 6d. net; Half 


Morocco, 17s. 6d. net. Thoroughly ‘up-to- -date, igs sup- London: 15 King St., Covent Garden & Edinb 
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plement ‘ot 47 pages containing hundreds of Words, Terms 
and Phrases, of Recent Coinage and Currency. 
‘ A miracle of scholarship and cheapness.’ 

—Journal of Education. 
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eventeenth Century to the Presen ay ompiled by Fo 
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in the Spectator. Foyles can supply any other book on any 

and a Dialect Map by WILLIAM GRANT, M.A. conceivable subject. if you will write outlining your require 

Cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; Half Morocco, 15s. net. ments and interests, Foyles will be happy to quote for your 

a needs, to report fresh accessions to stock, and to 

search for out-of-print. or rare books not, on the shelves. They 
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pp CHILDRENS BOOK OF —— Deferred Payments arranged (in Great Britain) for all books. 
By GARETH H. BROWNING. With 50 Full-page Illustrations NOW READY 
in Colour by M. C, PoLuarp. 10s. 6d. net 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH From Nudity to Raiment 


An introduction to the study of Costume by HILAIRE HILER. 
WILD ANIMALS. TEN tac 7s. 6d. net This book treats the subject froma new angle, and fills a gap. 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. Illustrated by Warwick It should help to place Costume in its proper position amongst the 


REYNOLDS, a i ted = <pueeens of the orca body being cer- 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. Is. Gd. net ainly among the oldest of humanity’s esthetic activities. 

By J. MACLAIR BORASTON, Contains 91 Coloured Plates ry ae. ae 

representing 139 Birds and the Eggs of ALL ihe British Tospectus sent if desire | 

Breeding Birds. SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER OF | 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 25 oy ge ih a 
"h. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. With Introduction by A Bibliography Dictionary and | 


fan f — Tomson, and 132 Drawings in Colour by Subject Index, 1887-1925, of the 
Works of H. G. Wells 


Books which Housewives will Appreciate. 4 ily pubis GEOFFREY, Ho WELLS. ua 
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2/6 net. By Marron H. New. Formerly Cookery Editor of 


The Ladies’ Home Piaiivak | Foyle’s Guide to Standard Sets 
HOW TO COOK IN CASSEROLE DISHES. 2/6 net. By i 3 
Marion H. Newt. Formerly Cookery Editer of The Ladies’ | and Library Series 
Home Journal. OFFERED FOR CASH OR DEFERRED PAYMENTS 
7 ding s ne s d 
CANNING, P RESE RVING AND PICKLING. 2/6 net. By | Including the works of famous novelisis, essayists, poets an 
Manton H. Net. Formerly Cookery Editor of Zhe Ladies’ dramatists with ‘the bag te Gia ‘mown Library Series, 














Home Jo: real. 


THE THRIFT COOK BOOK. 2/6 net. By Mariox H. Nei. Books you no longer want! 


Formerly Cookery Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. a. ; : 
THE PRACTICAL DAILY MENU. 2/6 net. By Cumistixa Foyles will buy them—a single volume up to a library. 


B. Pracocx. Suggestions and Recipes for 365 breakfasts, | F oO Y L. E Ss 
365 dinners and 365 suppers. ' 


j Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, London, W.1, and Edinburgh. = ’Phone: Gerrard “9810 (5 lines). 
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The Theory and Practice of 
Economic Laws 


An Outline of Political Economy: Political Economy and 
Soviet Economics. By I. Lapidus and K. Ostrovityanov. 
(Martin Lawrence, Ltd. 12s. 6d.) 

An Expert in the Service of the Soviet. 


By M. J. Larsons. 
(Ernest Benn. 10s. 6d.) y rsons 


Second only to the proverbial intolerance of philosophers 
js the intolerance of economists of rival schools. And such 
intolerance will naturally become specially bitter when 
important social and political issues are involved in the 
rival theories. The first of the two books before us is a 

translation from the Russian of a textbook in Marxian econo- 
mics, with special application to the economic system of 

Soviet Russia to-day ; and those of a Marxist persuasion wil] 
doubtless appraise it highly, while those for whom Marx and 
his fruits are anathema will probably find it irritating and 
worthless. 

Yet even the most intolerant of the lattermay, perhaps, stay 
to rejoice that “ mine enemy hath written a book.” For in 
these 588 pages we find a double object served with consider- 
able thoroughness. Abridged expositions of Marx’s economic 
theory have a way of being either spurious or else less compre- 
hensible than the original. These two Russian authors seem 
to have managed to provide an exposition and an elucidation 
of Das Kapital in clear and easy language and in comprehen- 
sible form. In this part of the book the authors achieve little 
more than this: although some modern phenomena such as 
monopoly and inflation are referred to, and some of Marx’s 
doctrines illustrated in a novel way, the expositors keep very 
close to their original. The description of the functions of 
banks and bills of exchange is better than in most English 
textbooks. Their explanation of rent is strictly Ricardian. 
Their theory of money is so severely “ classical” as to be 
old-fashioned in the post-war world. The oft-misinterpreted 
Marxian theory of industrial crises becomes much clearer 
under their treatment and less heterodox than is customarily 
supposed. Those who wish for a convenient summary of 
Marx’s economic doctrines as a whole could hardly do better 
than consult this interesting book. : 

At the same time, in a series of chapters interspersed with 
those which are expository of Marx, the authors attempt to 
outline the theory which underlies Communist economic 
policy. This mostly takes the form of emphasizing the 
contrasts which the authors consider to exist between the func- 
tioning of economic laws in a capitalist society and in the 
Soviet system. ‘True, there is here very little—surprisingly 
little—that is original in the theoretical handling of Russian 
economic problems ; and the authors’ tendency is to cloak 
all problems under the magic phrase, “ economic planning.” 
But, if we wish to understand what the Russians’ own concep- 
tion of their policy is, we have it here ; and on the whole the 
authors approach their subject without rhetoric and with 
discrimination and restraint. Towards the conclusion of the 
book an exposition is given of Lenin’s theory of Imperialism, 
by which he endeavoured to supplement and to modernize 
Marx’s work ; and at the end of each chapter a set of suggested 
examination questions is included, many of them curiously 
eatechetical to our ears, but others presenting some intriguing 
problems, often in a commendably practical form. 

The book by M. Larsons tells us considerably less than 
We expect it may do at first glance; but what he tells us 
is illuminating and significant. M. Larsons before the War 
was manager of the Petersburg branch of an Anglo-Russian 
mining company. Being generally ‘“ Left” in his political 
sympathies, soon after the revolution he offered his services 
as an “expert” to the new government; and in October, 
1918, went to Berlin as financial adviser to the ambassador, 
Joffe. After two years in private employment abroad, he 
was again offered service by the Soviet Government, and 
between 1920 and 1925 occupied a succession of important 
Positions, being an assistant of Professor Lomonossov on 
the Railway Mission in Western Europe in 1921, Deputy- 
Chief of the Currency Department of the Finance Com- 
muissariat, and then an expert consultant to the Currency 











Ay Ge oflrey Bles 


A book which will appeal to many readers is 
“CAPTAIN COOK: HIS LIFE AND VOYAGES” 
(15s. net), by Maurice Tuifry, a brilliant young French 
writer who has been compared with André Maurois. The 
original French edition of this book had enthusiastic 
notices in the English press; I got a copy; and, although 
I am unfamiliar with circumnavigation, I was fascinated 
by the charm of the author’s style, his playful irony, and 
his fine presentation of the heroic figure of Captain 


Cook. 


“An admirable and sympathetic study,” says the Daily 
Mail reviewer of Mr. J. Lewis May’s “ CARDINAL 
NEWMAN ” (10s. 6d. net), in which John Henry Newman 
is portrayed not only as a great religious leader and a 
master of English prose, but also as the epitome of those 
qualities which Matthew Arnold described by the word 
“ urbanity.” 


Few people know that-the present Russian Goyern- 
ment is publishing the secret State Papers of the Tsarist 
régime. Mr. C, E. Vutttamy has made a selection of the 
most important of these documents from 1915 to 1918 
under the title of ‘‘ THE RED ARCHIVES ” (16s. net). 
It contains reports by the Secret Police on the activities, 
public and private, of Rasputin; a plan for the assassina- 
tion of the Kaiser, which received the attention of high 
Government officials; correspondence of the Yousopov 
family; etc., etc. (Publication, November 5th.) 


“SPAIN: A PAGEANT” (18s. net), by ARTHUR 
SranLEY RiGGs, is a fine large volume with many beauti- 
ful illustrations. The author has an exceptional know- 
ledge of Spain and her people, and in his book he 
describes majestic scenery and historic cities, and gives 
an insiant into the life and customs of Spaniards of 
to-day. 


“ELEPHANT HUNTING IN WEST AFRICA” (18s. 
net) is a finely illustrated book by those two well-known 
Big Game “ shots,” Caprain W. B. Stantey, C.M.G., and 
CourtENAY Hopcson. Inter alia, it relates how Captain 
Stanley captured the famous Baby Elephant, “ Pcter,” 
of the London “ Zoo.” 


“EVE IN EGYPT” (10s. 6d. net), by Jane Srarr, 
gives a very amusing account of the experiences of an 
ultra-modern society girl in the Land of the Pharaohs. 


This Autumn will appear the first volumes in my new 
“LIFE AND WORK.” Serics (5s. net), which includes 
books on Tue Army, by General Sir George MacMunn, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I.; Pray Propucrion, by Basil Dean; Tur 
Bar, by Sir Harold Morris, K.C.; THe Arcuirect, by 
Clough Williams-Ellis, author of “England and the 
Octopus”; Tue Stace, by Lena Ashwell; Nursine, by 
Miss M. S. Cochrane, R.R.C., Matron of Charing Cross 
Hospital; etc., ete. 


New volumes in my Famous Trrats Series include 
“ THE BANK OF ENGLAND FORGERY,” by GeorGE 
Ditnor; “ THE YARMOUTH BEACH MURDER,” by 
Epcar WaLtace; and ‘* THE TRIAL OF MASON ” (The 
Brixton Murderer), by the Hon. H. Fretcurr Mov.ron. 


““ THE PATRIOT’S PROGRESS ”’ (10s. 6d. net) is a new 
novel by Henry WI.LiAMson, author of “Tarka the 
Otter,” which was awarded the Hawthornden Prize. It 
is a story of the War, and is illustrated by a series of 
remarkable woodcuts by William Kermode. 


“THE OXFORD MURDERS” is a new novel by 
Apam Broome, who gives an ingenious solution of the 
mystery of those sinister outrages in The Turl, Welling- 
ton Square and Port Meadow. 


I was not in the least surprised to hear that JoHNn 
Ruopve’s new novel “ THE DAVIDSON CASE ” has been 
selected in America as “the best detective story of the 
month.” As the selection committee reported, “it has a 
climax unique in detective fiction, which not one man in 
ten thousand would guess.” 


W. F. Morris’s great War Novel, “‘ BRETHERTON,” 
will shortly be published in Germany and other Conti- 
nental countries, as well as in America. Also, the 
Dramatic and Film rights have been sold. 

By the way, this fresh interest in War literature 
ought to bring many new readers to Sir ArtHuR CONAN 
Dovtr’s great book, “BRITISH CAMPAIGNS (1914- 
1918),” which I publish in a revised and enlarged 
edition at 10s. 6d. net. 
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: PUBLICATIONS Ready Next Week. we 
: THE NECESSARY MAN ; 
By AGNES LOGAN " 
One of Miss Logan’s greatest qualities is her capa- ae 
By S. V. Markov city for character study. She has written a story pal 
- which is as impressive: and interesting as it is sin 
HOW WE TRIED TO dramatic and unusual. _ 7/6 net gai 
rh 
SAVE THE TSARITSA A Hand-book for Employers, Employed, and for the 5 
Industrial Economist : 
“No more authentic or complete story has been = 
told of the last days of the Russian Imperial THE MEANING OF act 
Family.”—EVENING NEWS. Th 
“The story of the efforts of a real-life Russian RATIONALISATION far 
inn hea ia By L. URWICK “ 
at oer init oe Director, International Management Institute, Geneva sat 
Demy Evo. 15s. net. Illustrated It is as essential to the small business as the large has 
one that the meaning of Rationalisation should be der 
thoroughly understood—to the employee as _ well as cal 
the employer. It is universal in its application. by 
7 Prospectuses are available. 7/6 net , YY 
By Paul Eipper ) jud 
A book by eminent theologians on the most p Biv 
ANIMALS LOOKING important religious question of the day the 
| 4 
AT YOU DOGMA 
“ Animals Looking at You” is the outcome of Edited by Ww. R. MATTHEWS, D.D., Dean q 
more than thirty years’ close and sympathetic of King’s College, London. q 
observation of animals in captivity, and consists Bishop Gore, Professor E. J. Bicknell, Principal g 
of some seventy sketches of their life and habits. R. S. Seanke. Professor Relton, the Rev. Richard a 
The photographs have a definite xsthetic value. Hanson and Professor Claude Jenkins are the other 7 
They are a real feat of technique and ability. contributors. 8/6 net 4 
Th 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. illustrated ge book which everyone who desires to keep abreast of : 
the best and most living theological thought must read.”— 
Evelyn Underhill in the Spectator. In | 
= hav 
’ P ——NISBETS : 22 Berners Street, London, W. 11> ine 
By Sidney Gowing ee ; 
| suit 
SEALED ORDERS ee - 
(CHRISTOPHERS—— | ‘ 
Shipped to sea on a rum runner with a pack Moc 
of thugs! A game of hide-and-seek with the moo 
argus-eyed coast patrol inside the twelve-mile AUTUMN BOOKS alws 
limit. Murder and mutiny. Here is excitement ‘ust 
and plenty of it. This is a hair-raising thriller jus 
that is better than the best this popular author A Politician Plays Truant: has 
has yet written. SUP] 
Essays in English Literature any 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Cloth y & a vad 
By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON, M.P. _ 
(Oct. 17.) 5/- net re 
First Popular Editions : ra 
9 
Mrs. Lucas’s French Cookery |) ttc 
By Emil Ludwig Book > witt 
; ; © scho 
¥ By ELIZABETH LUCAS 3 
KAISER WILHELM II , (ust Out) 6/- nt | bow 
“One of the outstanding achievements of bio- a po 
graphical literature in Europe since the War.” : ° 
—J. L. GARVIN in the OBSERVER. Self and Superman : these 
“Tt is likely to be read in a hundred years.” The Technique of Conscious Evolution me able 
—SPECTATOR, ~ least, 
d By L. E. EEMAN 7/6 net ewe d 
Demy 8yvo. 7s. 6d. net. Ulustrated “Obviously the result of much experience and 4g thore 
sustained thought.”—Sunday Times. . In 
in fa 
N x * et. 
GOETHE Prophets, Gods and Witches  |f * 
“This life of Goethe is a real gain to us; it By ANTHONY CROSSLEY 4 Chur 
affords most fascinating reading.”—opBsEeRveER, New poems by the author of “Aucassin and Nicolette.” |i subje 
“ The best of his biographies lively and (Oct. 17.) 5/- net Euroy 
fresh,” —NATION, ‘ to ms 
Demy 8vo. ols. , ; 4 7 2 vt ° ‘ writin 
y 2 vols. 15s. net. Illustrated The Religions of Mankind: Bare pi 
A Survey of World Creeds 4 pk 
7 > the be 
By S. M. E. TROOD, M.A or“ R 
ae 7 ee (Oct. 17.) 3/6 net |e 
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Administration both in Moscow and in Berlin. The book 
js a biographical account of his experiences and of the diffi- 
culties he encountered—difficulties of divided responsibility, 
distrust and political surveillance—which finally led him 
to resign from the service of the Soviet Government in 1925. 
The Russian Government has in various branches of its 
administration numerous experts, varying in political sym- 
pathies from extreme Conservatives to ‘ Left” Socialists, some 
sincerely serving their new masters, others intent on personal 
gain or even on sabotaging the work of a government to 
which they are profoundly hostile. The Communists, there- 
fore, as the author points out, have the paradoxical task of 
winning good service and at the same time subjecting the 
activities of such experts to close checks and surveillance, 
This problem M. Larsons considers the Communists have so 
far entirely failed to solve, and the distrust with which 
experts are treated makes it impossible for them to do any 
satisfactory work. The virtue of the book is that M. Larsons 
has no very Obvious axe to grind: he shows no desire to 
denounce or to acclaim. He relates the facts of his experience 
calmly and objectively ; and only in an appendix, prompted 
by the death of a friend, does he allow the warmth of personal 
judgments to obtrude. The information which the book 
gives of present-day Russia is strictly circumscribed ; but 
the story he tells is interesting and eminently readable. 








Mr. Guedalla’s Casual 
Jottings 


a The Missing Muse. By Phiiip Guedalla. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
; 7s. 6d.) 





' In this volume of essays, in the preface, Mr. Guedalla would 
> have us believe that the essays which he now gives us are 
aceidents—casual jottings in notebooks, only later found 
" suitable for publication. That, he tells us, is how essays are 
' written. Yet in the same breath—for the preface takes the 
form of a duologue, delightfully reminiscent of Mr. George 
Moore—he goes on to protest against the prevalence of one 
mood among essayists, a mood of “ arch modesty.” ‘* They 
always,” he complains, “* seem to back into the limelight— 
just like Colonel Lawrence.” All this seems to show that he 
has, at any rate, expended some thought on the form, a 
supposition inconsistent with his previous professions. In 
any case, anybody who has read a word of Mr. Guedalla’s 
would reject such a transparent subterfuge. Whatever he 
_ writes he intends, sometimes even with malice—welcome 
qualities in an age of vagueness and benevolence. 








Sea eee 


Saar Seas 


Thus in the first (and longest) essay, which gives its name to 
the book, we have a plea for the art of history, together with a 
witty denunciation of some members of the ‘“ scientific ” 
school. Historians, if they are to write history, must know 
how to write. Stated thus it sounds obvious, but Mr. Gued- 
» alla half convinces us that it has been too much forgotten, in 
> spite of Herr Emil Ludwig and M. André Maurois. Are not 
these the Macaulays of our day, ‘* shouldering their indomit- 
» able way” through the obstinacy of facts? They could, at 
| least, use this essay as their defence. Of one thing, however, 
we do not need to be convinced. Mr. Guedalla is himself 
) thoroughly equipped for his art. 


Pare re 


In most of his other pieces he is on less controversial ground ; 
in fact, almost the only cause for complaint is that the sub- 
stance of some of them is a little too obvious. It is good to be 
reminded of ** Saki’’, for instance, but surely Mr. Winston 
Churchill has been called a buccaneer often enough, and the 
| Subject of American heiresses, the American discovery of 
> Europe, is a very old joke indeed. Perhaps it is too critical 
© to make such objections in dealing with professedly casual 
» Writing. The art, however, with which these old favourites 
are presented makes one wish they had been less familiar. 
And we are confirmed in this feeling when we read the rest of 
» the book. Such essays as “* The Mandarin,” “‘ The Experts,” 
» ot” Registered Luggage,” are original in thought, as well as in 
> Presentation ; and even some of the more familiar themes, 








a in“ A Russian Fairy Tale,’ are almost made to live 
> again, 


















The Letters and Friendships of 


SIR CECIL 
SPRING-RICE 


a record 
edited by STEPHEN GWYNN 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, Ambassador at Washing- 
ton during the critical period 1913-17, was a man 


of very wide interests and one of the best letter- 
writers of his time, including among his corre- 


spondents Roosevelt, Henry Adams, and Lord 
Curzon. 
Illustrated. Two volumes, 42s. net 





also 


THE DILEMMA IN INDIA 
By SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK, G.C.LE., 
K.C.S.1. 15s. net 


Illustrated London News: ‘“‘One book, above all, seems 
to cry out for immediate and careful scrutiny, not only by 
Statesmen, but by every citizen of the British Common- 
wealth, and that is The Dilemma in India.” 


APOLOGIA OF AN IMPERIALIST 
By W. A. 8. HEWINS. (October 10) 
Two volumes and 16 collotypes. 42s. net 


Mr. Hewins has played a prominent part in the political, 
economic and educational world for nearly 40 years, and 
his reminiscences throw light on many obscure passages in 
history. 


A BOOK ABOUT MYSELF 
By THEODORE DREISER. 10s. net 


LeonarD WooLr in the Nation: “ I have rarely got a more 
powerful sense of life and movement from any book.” 


THE WHITE MUTINY: The story of a 
forgotten episode in the history of the Indian 
Army. 12s. 6d. net 
By SIR ALEXANDER CARDEW, K.C.S.I. 

Manchester Guardian: ‘“ Sir Alexander Cardew tells the 
story of this forgotten and astounding episode with a vivid- 
—_ clarity which make it more readable than many 
novels,” 


THE WORST JOURNEY IN THE 


WORLD; Antarctic, 1910-13. 
By A. CHERRY-GARRARD. 2 Volumes. Iilustra- 
tions and maps. Reissue. 315s. 6d. net 


BERNARD SHAW: “ The first presentation of the Scott 
expedition in historical perspective, free from the glamour 











of its tragedy and the sentimental heroics which were 
natural and inevitable at close quarters with it.” 
Fiction 
THE FIDDLER 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 6s. net 


Times: 
simplicity, force and concentration, 
study.” 


ALL ELSE IS FOLLY 
By PEREGRINE ACLAND. 
Daily Telegraph: “ A singular 
contribution to the fiction of war.’ 
GATHERING OF EAGLES 
By VAL GIELGUD. 7s. 6d. net 
Times Lit. Supp.: “In this vivid narrative we have a 
really fine picture of the miseries and heroism of Napoleon's 
Russian retreat.” 


“Well worth reading by those who appreciate 
It is a beautiful little 


7s. 6d. net 
ly strong and individual 
, 








and 


THE SANFIELD 
SCANDAL 


a new novel by 
RICHARD KEVERNE. 7s. 6d. net 


This new mystery by the author of William Cook, 
Antique Dealer proves once more that the some- 
what over-written theme of murder is not 
essential to a tale of excitement and adventure. 
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“cA book of rare Quality” 
STRABANE OF THE MULBERRY HILLS 


By W. G. HAY. “An occasional over-intricacy is almost the only fault in a novel which is rich and 
closely woven in texture, sound and solid in construction, and shot through with an eerie gleam of 
imagination that gives it an importance over and above its value as a portrait of a place and period 
and an analysis of character.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


“A book that becomes a possession for life to the reader. It strikes here and there a note of 
nobility or beauty such as one may go far to seek in the fiction of our day.”—Country Life. 7s. 6d. 


Gay Biography 
The AMOROUS ADVENTURES of AUGUSTUS OF SAXONY 


By CARL LUDWIG VON POLLNITZ, translated from the French by A Gentleman of Oxford. 
Here is the world of Jew Siiss as seen by a contemporary; a gay and polite chronicle of a scandalous 
life that is one of the curiosities of eighteenth-century literature. Illustrated. 15s. 


SOME FASCINATING WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By GIUSEPPE PORTIGLIOTTI, translated from the Italian by Bernard Miall. Ten brilliant 
studies of some remarkable women of the Italian Renaissance :—Isotta da Rimini; La Bella Simonetta; 
Tullia d’Aragona, the great courtezan; Lucrezia Buti, the beautiful nun whom Fra Filippo Lippi 
loved, eloped with, and afterwards married. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 





History 


ENGLAND IN THE NINE- THE INDUSTRIAL _ DE- 
TEENTH CENTURY (1801-5) VELOPMENT OF BIR.- 
By A. F. FREMANTLE. “A _ living MINGHAM AND THE 
picture of England. It is all so fresh and BLACK COUNTRY (1860-1927) 


original that the reader will forget how 


well-documented it is.’-—Morning Post. “An By G. C. ALLEN, Ph.D., M.Com. A detailed 
admirably detailed survey of politics, society account of the economic development of this 
and economics.”—Daztly Mail. 16s. great industrial area. Tilustrated. 25s. 


Philosophy and Psychology 


MAN & THE UNIVERSE THE HISTORY OF 
By HANS DRIESCH, translated by W. H. PSYCHOLOGY 


JOHNSTON. A book of great interest by By Prof. W. B. PILLSBURY. A _ popular 
one of the ablest writers to- di iy on the philo- account of the growth of this “new ”’ science, 
sophic aspects of current scientific problems. from its beginnings with Plato and Aristotle 


The author's Gifford Lectures will be to Descartes, Spinoza, and the moderns— 
remembered. 6s. 


Treud, Adler, Watson, etc. Illus. 15s. 


wo ARE THE IMPURITANS ? 


They are D. H. LAWRENCE, JAMES JOYCE (well, of course! !), JAMES BRANCH CABELL, 
MARCEL PROUST, and other such darlings of the high-brow and the ultra-modern. HARVEY 
WICKHAM is the author of this slashing and witty attack on the crudities of “ modern thought,” 
and “Scheel” contributes amusing caricatures in illustration. 12s. 6d. 
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Some Books 


Eaxest RENAN was suave and delicate. He was marked 
by that air of worldly wisdom which a polite scepticism gives 
even to those who are most remote from practical affairs. 
Certainly he seems not to have been made for the bustle of 
life. “I have long since given up travelling by omnibus,” 


| he relates; ‘“‘ the conductor came to look upon me as a 


nger who did not know what he was about.” His advice 
to the polite, on being jostled by their more pushing fellow- 
creatures, tends the same way: “ The proper thing to do 
is to draw back with a gesture tantamount to saying, ‘ Do 
not let me prevent you passing.” In his Recollections of My 
Youth, now translated by Mr. C. B. Pitman (Routledge, 
12s. 6d.), he tells of the formation of his own mind. ‘I was 
educated,” he says elsewhere, “‘ by women and _ priests ; 
there you have the whole explanation of my qualities and 


my defects.” It is this education that he here describes 


in a peculiarly gentle, gracious, and romantic, style. He does 
not by any means unlock his heart to us: as Dr. Coulton 


1 says in his introduction, *‘ In this book his whole life is 


me 


a a 


NT 


ae 


» snobbishness. 


dramatized with conscious art.” But we learn much of his 
mental and spiritual background, and, perhaps, can deduce 
even more than he intends to tell. 

* * * * 

Two days before her death Isadora was persuaded to 
begin writing her Russian experiences by her friend Mary 
Desti; after three pages were written Isadora threw them 
into her friend’s lap, saying: ‘* Here, you know the rest of 
my life as well as I do. Write it yourself. I will not do 
another line.” It is certain, therefore, that Mary Desti 
wrote with an intimate knowledge of Isadora Duncan, but 
somehow or other Isadora Duncan’s End (Gollancz, 15s.) is 
disappointing. After My Life and Isadora Duncan’s Russian 
Days and Her Last Years in France we have learnt to expect 
something vivid, moving and absorbing in a book written 
by, or about, Isadora. Here we are told almost too exciting 
and nerve-shattering a story, but we are given no fresh light 
on this extraordinary woman’s temperament. Though the 
story of her tragic marriage to Essenin is related in greater 
detail than heretofore, it is no easier for us to understand 
the fascination which this Russian poet held for her. We 
can only feel even more certain than we did before reading 
this book that Isadora’s actions were governed by her instinct, 
and that she made practically no attempt to rationalize 


_ them either to herself or to anyone else. 


* * o* BS 


“Tam no flatterer,’ says Mrs. Elton in Emma, and the 
Messrs. Townsend in the introduction to The Prince of Wales 
(Marriott, 10s. 6d.) make the same sort of avowal. But 
their performance belies their profession, and it has resulted 
ina volume which contains all the faults of such books— 
indiscriminate laudation, sloppy insincerity, and a portentous 
It is, indeed, one of the penalties of royalty 


> that it should have to suffer in silence under these reflections. 


_ The book is poor stuff throughout. 


Insincere, in that it 


| states (inter alia) that the Prince at Oxford was treated 


' “just as an ordinary freshman.” 


He was not, and he could 


hot be; the President of his College, for instance, “‘ received 


> him in the quadrangle.” 


Sloppiness emerges in the state- 


» ments (p. 101) that ‘* he attended lectures freely,” and on 


) p. 100, that he did not ; 
_ following two extracts speak : 


while as to snobbishness let the 
** When he left Oxford, he 


E was representative of the best product that our Universities 


can develop.” 


(He was at Oxford for a few terms only.) 


» Or again (where the italics are ours): ‘ How must some 
fortunate men to-day recollect with a smile the time when 
they splashed mud (at football) over the good-humoured 


Heir to the Throne.” 
~ plumbed ? 


Can a deeper depth of snobbery be 
Loyalty is a fine thing; but it should not try 


q to find vent in fulsome and disproportionate adulation. 





® by the rambling style, which allows itself rather more diver- 


* * * * 
Turning Things Over (Methuen, 6s.), reprinted from Punch 


and the Sunday Times, are in Mr. Lucas’s familiar style, 


Read collectively they give the rather unfortunate impression 
that they were written for no particular reason, but to fill 
the space allotted to them; and this impression is deepened 


of the Week 


gence from the immediate subject than is customary even 
in the modern essay. There is, perhaps, also too great a 
liberality in the matter of quotation, in fact one piece consists 
of one page of writing, and no less than nine of quotation 
without a word of comment. Nevertheless, many of these 
essays are very well worth reading, not only for the benevolent 
quizzicality of Mr. Lucas, but in order to be reminded of 
many things that have been or are being forgotten, and of 
many good old stories. It is good to be reminded of the 
one-legged Don Patos of Brighton, or of the fact that 
Paderewski was once known in London as “the human 
chrysanthemum.” It is by such details as these that we 
establish contact with other generations, a task peculiarly 
suited to the holiday season now ending. To browse upon 
such stories, preferably in a garden, is a suitable holiday 
occupation, and, if we sometimes go to sleep over them, 
we are sure that Mr. Lucas would be the last to blame us for 


that. 
* * * 2% 


The publication this week of The Legion Book (Cassell, 21s.) 
will undoubtedly interest all readers of the Spectator. The 
book, in the preparation of which the Prince of Wales has 
taken a personal interest, is a collection of essays, stories, 
poems, and drawings from the most prominent pens and 
pencils in England to-day. It is intended to be “ a practical 
appreciation of the British Legion and what it is doing for 
ex-Service men and their families.’, We are told that 
the proceeds of the sale are to be given to the British Legion 
as a thank-offering for the recovery of the King. We hope 
next week to publish the review which this enterprising 


production merits. 
* * * x 


In the revival of interest in the exploits of sixteenth century 
discovery the Spaniards have cut such a fine and grandiose 
figure that the Portuguese have not yet received their due 
share of attention. Their story is a parallel one, and Professor 
Prestage, in his scholarly and dignified little book on Afonso 
de Albuquerque (Standard Printing Works, 21-23 Market 
Street, Watford, 5s.), does something to restore the balance. 
Although not one of the very first to reach India by sea in 
search of the spices of the East, Albuquerque made the title 
which King Manoel had adopted—* Lord of the Conquest, 
Navigation and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and 
India *’—something more solid than a boast. Albuquerque 
was a courageous, hot-tempered, loyal man, continually 
hampered by the jealousy and treachery of his colleagues, 
by the autocracy and ingratitude of his king, and by the lack 
of money, men and arms. It is the same old story that one 
met in Mexico: cities put to the sack in the name of God, 
and one sect played off against the other. But whatever 
verdict history and ethics may compromise upon, Albuquerque 
won Goa, the pivot of trade in the Indian Ocean, had the 
vision to attempt colonization, and became the governor of 
India. Professor Prestage’s little study is particularly 
valuable, as the vast amount of material from which it is 
drawn is almost entirely in Portuguese and is but scantily 
translated into English. One hopes that he will strike out 
on the larger venture that is awaiting him. 

* * * * 
(‘* Move Books of the Week” and ** General Knowledge Compe- 
tition ” will be found on pages 473 and 474.) 


The Competition 


Lire’s LirrLte MISERIES. 
Tuart we like to read of other people’s sufferings is a common- 


place. That we like it all the more when the sufferers are 
ordinary men like ourselves, whose sufferings we can 


understand and appreciate, is even more true. We offer for 


our new competition a prize of five guineas for the most 
frank and spontaneous expression, written legibly on a post 
card, of three of life’s iittle miseries; 
with a post office pen. 
October 11th, 


for example, writing 


The competition will close on 
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Disraeli and His 


Two Volumes. Edited by the Most 
(Published by Ernest Benn, 


The Letters of Disraeli. 
Hon. the Marquis of Zetland. 
Ltd. 42s. net the set.) 

WueEn Mr. Buckle was writing his Life of Disraeli he had 

access to the very curious letters which Disraeli wrote in his 

old age to his friends Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield, 
and which are printed fully for the first time with appropriate 
remarks in the two volumes before us. Mr. Buckle made 
an admirable choice of such among these letters as served 
his high purpose, and for the rest contented himself with 
discreet references to the nature of the correspondence. 

Nothing that he said could have prepared the reader for 

the strange and astonishing entertainment which he will 

find in Lord Zetland’s volumes. 

In the whole range of the private correspondence of states- 
men there cannot be anything quite so baffling as Disraeli’s 
emotional letters to Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield. 
Disraeli had known these admired daughters of Lord Forester 
when he was young, but their friendship did not ripen until 
Disraeli’s wife died. Then began his strange correspondence 
and his meetings with them—particularly with Lady Bradford 
—which never flagged until his last illness prevented him 
from either keeping an appointment or writing a letter. 
Day after day he would snatch an opportunity, even if he 
went without food or left his place in Parliament or kept a 
Royal person waiting, to scribble a few lines to one or both. 
As the correspondence went on his language became more 
romantic—one might say more loverlike. Secrets of State 
were sent like bouquets to the sisters. ‘The Duke of Richmond 
told Lord Cairns in 1876 that Lady Bradford seemed “to 
know everything down to the most minute details.” Naturally ! 
** Odd,” says Lord Zetland in his introduction, *“* how youthful 
were the emotions which burned within his worn and fragile 
frame, haunting his mind like grim spectres of that saddest 
of all worlds—the world of might have been; chasing one 
another in a wild and devastating dance across the echoing 
chamber of his heart.” 

How finally to solve the psychological problem of these 
letters is beyond us, but it is possible to piece together some 
sort of explanation from the letters themselves. Disraeli, 
although London society was at his command, was almost 
a lonely man. To him love, and it may be supposed friendship 
also, was an exclusive passion. 
in either the one or the other. He was never truly com- 
fortable in what seemed to be his friendships with men, though 
there were a very few notable exceptions, as, for example, 
his friendship with Monty Corry, afterwards Lord Rowton. 
Perhaps he never shook off the memories of his younger days 
when he was derided by men as a political adventurer and 
when fashionable London looked askance at the over-dressed 
young man with the alien name. He confesses frankly that 
he could not understand men and that he was at ease only 
in the company of women. 

After all, as he was fond of saying, he owed everything 
in his life to a woman—-Queen Victoria, whom he called 
the Faery. Politically that was the truth. But he was 
never slow to acknowledge—for he was the soul of loyalty 
in his marriage—that he owed everything in another category 
to his wife. She had brought him material comfort and 
unending sympathy and affectionate support. There is a 
legend that some unwise friend once hinted to Disraeli that 
his wife was an inadequate intellectual companion for him, 
whereupon Disraeli exclaimed, “I know what gratitude 
means!” Disraeli’s mourning for his Mary Anne was 
deep and apparently sincere. He was almost lost without 
her—and yet he was able not many months after her death 
to begin writing these yearning and admiring letters to the 
sisters. Perhaps the oddest fact is that every letter was 
written upon paper with a broad border of black. Lady 
Bradford once teased him about the incongruity, but he 
continued unabashed. The continuance must have seemed 
to her the more irrational because he had himself. pointed 
out that Queen Victoria’s mourning for Prince Albert had 
been persisted in to the point of morbidity. 


Unquestionably he was attractive to women. But what 


woman would not be attracted, if only in the sense that she 
was flattered, by the ardent attentions of one of the greatest 


He could not be half-hearted 


ee, 


Women Friends 


figures of his day? There are signs that sometimes Lady 
Bradford was a little embarrassed by his pressing attentions 
to her in public and suitably rebuked him. For instaneg, 
Disraeli wrote to her :— 

“I observe that you have changed the tone of your letters y 

you threatened. I thought at the time it was only a bitter joke, , 
It is not strategy on my part to notice this, but I have-never haj 
any strategy with you, and if it be a satisfaction to you that at, 
moment when I have many cares and a horrible despondeney 
you have added to my trouble and depression you really may 
triumph.” 
Her snubs plunged Disraeli into despair. He could not liye 
without the sympathy and understanding of some women, 
and particularly of this woman. In some letters he woul 
protest, but in others he would throw ‘himself at her feet i 
abject apology. In the result he is forgiven and the 
correspondence is pursued. 

What a curse it was, as he, in effect, exclaims again and 
again, that his heart remained young in his old body ! Public 
affairs had little power to shake him greatly, though they 
might exhaust him, but affairs of the heart left him trembling 
like a leaf. It may, then, be said with some safety that 
Disraeli faithfully lamented his Mary Anne to the end of 
his days, but that it was a need of his nature to put in he 
place some woman who satisfied his fastidious taste. He 


must have played quite innocently in practice this fantastic F 


game of ardently adoring Lady Bradford, for her husbanj 
was still alive, and he and Disraeli were always good friends, 
And it must be remembered that he was sixty-nine whe 
he began writing his long series of letters to the sister, 
Lady Bradford was then little over fifty, but Lady Chesterfield, 
who was a widow, was a year or two older than Disraeli 
himself. These statements lead us to the surprising fact 
that he proposed marriage to Lady Chesterfield, although 
his feelings for her were not so deep as for her younger sister, 
with whom marriage was, anyhow, out of the question: A 
reason has been suggested. He thought that thus he would 
obtain more frequent and less easily questioned opportunities 
for seeing Lady Bradford. 

The letters which are most important politically wer 
rightly printed in Mr. Buckle’s Life. 
character of Lord Zetland’s volumes to quote letters which 
are about nothing important, but which are fair samples of 
Disraeli’s unwearying zest in jotting down any thought 
which were whirling-in his brain. Thus :— 

To “ Lady Chesterfield, Hughenden Manor, 
May 19th, 1875. 
Dear Darling, 


able letters. 

I can give a good account of myself which I could not have 
done three days ago; but my Medico came opportunely and dil 
me a great deal of good; so I walked to-day nearly three mils 
and returned without the least sense of fatigue. Half of thi 
would have knocked me up when I arrived here, 

I am here like a man on a desert isle: Robinson Crusoe befor 
he found ‘ Friday.’ The sound of human voice is strange to me; 
but I have plenty of public work and in the evening I read Gi 
Blas. What a book! It is human nature itself. I read ‘it whe 
a boy for the adventures: now I read it after a large and variel 
experience of existence and relish every line. 

I go to town to-morrow where I shall not love you more that 
I do here. D. 


Our last quotation shall be some revealing remarks ( 
Disraeli when he was provoked by the Spectator into givitt 
his own opinion of his writings :— 

‘However, I was amused by observing that my old and kini 
friend the Spectator says the praise of the Fortnightly is unreasonabl 
and excessive. What my works are I will not stop to considt 
I will be content to remember what Mr. Beckford said of them- 
and the best were not then, perhaps, written—that at any " 
they are unlike anyone else’s. I think I have some clear descripti? 
power which is not very common, and dramatic propriety whit 
is rarer; and, perhaps, they are a picture of an age when opinid® 
on great subjects were shaken to the centre and the public mim 
if not involved in anarchy, was at least in sight of it. All tlt 
too, I hope, in a style which is not entirely void of grace ant 
music.” 

It is inevitable that these letters should be read mail 
as a puzzling study in friendship, but the reader will : 
much else in them—lightning descriptions of men and affair 
by a very brilliant man who was directing the storm as le 
wrote. In this sense they have historical importance. 


It seems fairest to the 7 
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A Bold Plea 

Lady | Has the Church Failed? By Kenneth Ingram. (Philip 
nitions Allan. 5s.) : 
tance, F Mr. INGRAM has written a book of unusual interest. It is 
one that the clergy especially cannot afford to neglect. During 
ters g fe the War, and for a short period afterwards, vociferous cries 
ke. .., that the Church had failed were constantly heard. For the 
er had most part they were vague, unthought-out denunciations, 
wr of the hysteria of war, it would seem. Very opposite 
y may | reasons were adduced, which seemed largely to cancel one 
another. These cries are not so audible to-day—partly 
Xt live BH pecause men have settled down to the difficult job of existing 
omen, & on the earth in vastly changed circumstances, with the 
would & consequence that speculative problems and sweeping ideals 
fect in | have been put into cold storage by many. But the interest 
d th © jn the beyond is there all the same. And, for those who 
» believe in the Church and its message, this state of things 
nani & (accompanied, as it inevitably is, by a drift away from public 
Public | worship) has raised the question more acutely than ever. 
. they | Really remarkable efforts at reorganization have been made 
nbling » in the Church itself, and much thought and energy have been 
> that ; put. into social problems and missionary demands, and a 
nd of | radical overhaul of the ecclesiastical machinery is still taking 
in he | place. Meanwhile, the fundamental question remains, 
. He © ominous and arresting. Is there enough steam in the boiler 

itasti: | «to make the engine go? If not, why not ? 
sband The importance of Mr. Ingram’s book is that it tackles 
riends, | this essential problem with singular lack of. prejudice and 
when lucidity. It is intended to rouse religious people from the 
istes, | complacency that too easily besets them. His plea should 
field, | be listened to the more readily because it comes from a layman 
israel who cares, from one, moreover, who is associated with a 
y fact (group in the Anglican Church that is most in danger of 
hough | complacency, because they have achieved some measure of 
sister, success. Mr. Ingram is an Anglo-Catholic. Popular opinion 
mn; A’ would identify him with the straitest sect thereof. But 
woul! © this book shows that he has struggled through to a liberal 
initis | position, without in the least abandoning belief in the validity 
and value of his school of thought. This it is that makes 

wer | his plea especially cogent. 

to the © His first jolt to complacency is derived from statistics. 
which They leave small comfort to any Church, whether it be 
oles of F Anglican, Roman, or Nonconformist. The modern sects— 
pughts F Spiritualist, Theosophist, Christian Science—fare no. better ; 


| in fact, worse. What are the causes that make all forms of 
" religious organization seem like a sidetrack ? They are two- 
5.° | fold. The Churches’ claim to be moral guides is regarded 
© with scepticism, because in the past their judgments have 


. 
j 


“°F often been proved wrong. ‘‘ The trouble is that religion has 
t have § made what are, from the modern point of view, gross mistakes 
nd dii > in its conclusion as to what is evil, and in its estimate as to 
e miles : p bias #1099 
of this the comparative gravity of different evils.” Therefore, when 
it denounces divorce or birth-control, its authority is 
befor SS questioned. But the most significant criticism that 
ety Mr. Ingram has to make is on the intellectual score. He is 
t wha fe Clear—perhaps too clear—that the fundamental test of any 
varie! § religion is in the intellectual sphere. But in all that he says 


| about the danger of presenting a good case in an unintelligent 
way there is much to be heeded. He does not want a religion 
for highbrows. But he cogently affirms the ordinary man’s 
demand for reasonable ideas. It is not so much scholarship 
that is lacking—the scholar is often no thinker—as common 
Sense, and a clear line of thought. ‘‘ True mind is never dull.” 
Mr. Ingram has evidently suffered much from the Anglo- 
| Catholic preacher. “ His mentality is painfully revealed the 
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cm moment he enters the pulpit. It betrays one of the symptoms 
ay malt of small-mindedness, namely, a_ belief that extreme 
ect assertiveness is a proof of truth.” There are still many 
pinion People who crave for a Delphic oracle. But the rising tide 
> mind OF education decreases their numbers every day. 
- i lt is not only the Anglo-Catholic, however, who comes under 
Shis strictures. Mr. Ingram points out that the danger of caste 
nail dogs the footsteps of all ministers of religion. “The 






clergyman is surrounded by his own congregation and his 
Co-religionists, and he is definitely cut off from the mass of 
the people outside.” Dogmatism and the sectarian outlook 
Tepel the modern man, who is convinced that the more 


1 find 
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profound a truth is the more will it possess various aspects. 
The refusal to recognize this breeds the controversial 
atmosphere, one of the products of which is Bishop Barnes. 
The dogmas of rationalism make as little appeal as those of 
the Churches. There is no prospect of the Church being 
forced to retire ditch by ditch till only agnostic secularism is 
left. ‘* The religious claim is accepted in principle, however 
much the details may be in dispute.’ Mr. Ingram is 
convinced that the case for ultimate spirit, for miracles, 
prayer and sacrament is strong. But these things must be 
presented rationally, not oracularly. It is because Christian 
truth is permanent that it must be variously interpreted ; 
and this variety must extend to worship. The compre- 
hensiveness of the Church of England ensures this state of 
things. But he wishes for an extension of this compre- 
hensiveness. He has a theory as to how it can be achieved, 
which certainly looks more attractive in the setting that he 
now gives it than it has done before. Mr. Ingram is not 
afraid of a unity that will embrace profound differences. 
His book is designed to shake complacency. But to those 
who read it with sympathy it will bring more hope than 
pessimism. A. S. DuNcAN-JONES. 


The Real Ramsay MacDonald 


James Ramsay MacDonald: An Authentic Life. By H. 
Hessell Tiltman. (Jarrolds. 21s.) 

WHETHER or not it was a wholesome feeling in the past that 
there should be no lives written of living men, that sentiment 
has dissolved. The trade of book-making has become so 
active, so feverish even, in its activities that it is impossible 
for anyone to attract attention—it may chance as a film star 
or some other kind of celebrity—without being made the 
subject of a volume. Already the Prime Minister has twice 
paid this penalty of fame, and now a third time he submits 
to the ordeal. ‘“‘ Submits” is evidently the word, for Mr. 
Tiltman’s life is described as “ authentic,” and he acknow- 
ledges Mr. MacDonald’s courtesy “‘ in placing at my disposal 
much information otherwise unobtainable.’ What this 
information was it is difficult to guess, for the book consists 
mainly of passages from Mr. MacDonald’s speeches, which 
could be culled from the columns of old newspapers. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s sketch of her chief, published under the 
oddly inappropriate pseudonym, “ Iconoclast” (it was an 
act of worship rather than the breaking of an idol), dwelt 
largely on the personal side. Mr. Tiltman is the chronicler 
of Mr. MacDonald’s public words and acts. Thus he reverts 
to the older method of biography, the Victorian method, not 
entirely ruling out analysis of temperament, description of 
character, but keeping these subordinate to the historical 
record. This is just as well, for Mr. Tiltman has clearly no 
close acquaintance with MacDonald the man. If he had, he 
would not speak of him as “ silent even for a Scot.” Nor, 
if he knew much about Highlanders, would he call them 
“reserved.” It is the Prime Minister's Highland descent 
that gives him both his power of oratory and his gift of fluent 
delightful talk. And as it was his power of oratory that put 
him into a position to reach out for the first place in politics, 
it is valuable to glance through his orations over a period of 
some thirty years and to estimate from them what manner of 
politician he has been. 

The outstanding merits of him are his honesty and his strong 
sense of moral responsibility. No one who reads these speeches 
can fail to discover in them the utterances of a man with a 
conscience, a conscience that he dares not palter with. Le 
is a religious man because he lives in the conviction of ** some 
power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” He is 
not afraid to tell a crowd listening to a political argument : 
“The one thing that matters in this life is the spirit.” He 
believes earnestly in ‘‘ God’s programme of Creation ” being 
on the lines for which he is working, and recognizes the duty 
laid on him to co-operate. That is the force which lies behind 
his eloquence, as it lay behind Gladstone’s and John Bright's. 
He is unlike them both, as they were unlike each other. But 
history will see that they had this in common. They were 
politicians, not for what they could get out of a political career 
—an income, the applause of multitudes, the illusion of power— 
but because they were driven on by an impulse which bade 
them do what they felt to be God’s will. 
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If the career of MacDonald seems more interesting, that is 
because it has been more variegated. Gladstone built up a 
party, the Liberal Party, to pass his measures, just as 
MacDonald built up the Labour Party. But Gladstone had 
been put into the House of Commons with everything in his 
favour. MacDonald had to struggle into Parliament with 
almost everything against him. Gladstone suffered for his 
Home Rule policy in much the same way as MacDonald 
suffered during the War but with this difference : the aristo- 
crat was pilloried by his class, the man of the people by the 
nation at large. To enter now into a discussion of MacDonald’s 
attitude towards the War would be unprofitable and could 
lead no whither. Briefly he held that the War need not 
have happened, that it was an appalling disaster, that as we 
were in it we had to fight while it lasted but that it ought to 
be ended as quickly as possible by a peace of understanding, 
not of violence. Many would say: ‘* Well, wasn’t he right ? ” 
Whatever we may think about that, it is clear that he believed 
fervently in his own rightness and behaved as he did because 
** God helping him, he could do no other.” 

The British race rages like any other against those who 
venture to oppose themselves to its passions and prejudices. 
But it has this idiosyncrasy, found in scarcely any other 
stock, that afterwards it pays handsome tribute to, the 
opposers” courage. That happened to Gladstone in the last 
yeurs of his life; it has happened to Ramsay MacDonald. 
And this volume will seem to most readers of it to prove 
that justice has been done. All through his career, from the 
days of envelope addressing and clerking in City office, in 
his tragically happy and too short marriage, in the years of 
shaping the Labour Party (for if the inspiration was surely 
Keir Hardie’s the hard work was no _ less certainly 
MacDonald’s): as the abused of all abusers, then as Leader 
of the Opposition and Prime Minister, he has remained always 
in essentials the same man—a man who for all his imper- 
fections, his implacable enmities, his impatience, bis vanity 
so easily scratched, has lived as in the sight of his Creator 
and has striven to do that Creator's will. 


A New Constitution for India 


The Dilemma in India. By Sir Reginald Craddock. (Constable. 
15s.) 

THis autumn, on the eve of critical decisions about India’s 
future, many of us would be grateful for a short cut to the 
points at issue and the facts that bear upon them. It is 
hardly a short cut, this volume of four hundred closely printed 
pages, but it tells us much that we ought to know. At the 
present moment it is most opportune, and in any case it was 
badly wanted; because in all this Indian controversy we 
suffer from ragged thinking on one side, and from frothy senti- 
mentalism the other; whereas Sir Reginald Craddock 
brings us up against realities. He knows India as few other 
living Englishmen do; he loves the simpie unlettered folk of 
farm and village; and he is miserably unhappy lest rash 
political changes should be their undoing. Hence the 
** dilemma ~” which he discloses. In the Cabinet's announce- 
ment of August, 1917, we promised India Se/f-government ; 
in her proclamation in 1858, Queen Victoria promised India 
good government, and under present conditions the two are 
incompatible. To demonstrate this thesis, he takes us through 
the whole gamut of Indian problems. The major problem, 
he says, is not the framing of a constitution: there are far 
grayver questions to settle before India can be left to manage 
her own affairs. With many of these Sir Reginald deals fully 
and faithfully ; and it is here that we may readily accept his 
guidance. 

For the changes that were introduced ten years ago the 
author has little svmpathy. So strongly does he dislike 
dyarchy and all its works that his estimate of recent events is 
less judicial than the earlier part of the volume. In regard to 
the intentions of the 1919 constitution, its origins, the necessity 
for it, and the force of the intellectual movement behind it, 
opinion might sharply differ, in as good faith as his own, from 
the views which Sir Reginald holds. From his analysis, how- 
ever, of the trend of events in the administration since 1919, 
there are few who will dissent. In the publie services, ‘* the 


on 


poison of corruption, which for years had been steadily losing 
ground, is now as surely gaining it-. ... Government grants to 


<< 


aided schools ... . are fraudulently increased, the Manager 
of the schools pocketing the difference .... Embezzlement; 
steadily increase, attempts to interfere with magisterial djs 
cretion for political objects begin to occur.” In Municipal 
and local bodies there has been no progress, no sign of any 
public conscience; ‘‘ misappropriation of public funds,” 
writes one Governor, “ is a subject rather for mirth or envy 
than reprobation.” But the worst and most dangeroy 
portent “‘is the growing contempt for authority, and th 
weakening in the enforcement of law and order.” They 
results the author attributes partly to the reduction of th 
British element in the administration, and partly to the 
inability of the new ministers to defy the forces of rebellig, 
in the home-rule camp. 

How, then, is all this mischief to be undone, or further det, 
rioration arrested? Many and various, but mostly foolish 
says Sir Reginald, have been the answers to this riddle,—fron 
the humble schemes for smaller and more _self-containg 
provinces to the demand of the Nehru project for complet 
Dominion status. The real remedy, argues the writer, is noy 
of these. The whole theory of “ responsible” governme; 
must lie in abeyance until some sense of responsibility j 


created ; this can come only from within, as education spreads, | 
Meanwhile, we must get rid | 
of the imitations of democracy with which we have ben | 
toying. Keep the franchise now that it has been granted, byt 7 
change the constituencies, and have no carpet-bagging. lq | 


never artificially from outside. 


the legislatures, so far as they are elective, represent interests 
and not areas-—racial minorities, the land, commerce, th 
professions, &c. Dispense with second chambers ; but as crow 
to the edifice, give the Viceroy a “ Durbar” or Couneil of 
Notables, including a selection of the Princes, who will advix 
him how to handle his legislature. And, above all, let th 
executive governments be joint bodies of Englishmen ani 
Indians, so that the principle of partnership shall be the key. 
note of future progress. 

The sketch of a new constitution is avowedly incomplete, 


The outstanding value of the book lies in its proof that th) 
foundations, tangible and intangible, on which our Westen 


democracies are based, have not yet been laid in India. Th 
last ten wasted years have told us nothing as to how they ar 
to be laid, or when. It has been a period of retrogression, such 
as public opinion would have sharply correeted in Europ; 
but Sir Reginald shows us how feeble and untrustworthy i 
that purifying influence in India. Failing a healthy puble 
opinion, the country must rely on the leadership of worthyma 
Such men exist in abundance ; but they are forbidden to lea 
by the violence of the extreme home-ruler. And so we ar 
brought back to the two fundamental questions : first, how fa 


are we prepared with concessions to the home-ruler, in onde] 
to bring him into our scheme of government ; and second,ilT 
he refuses to come in upon our terms, are we prepared to ma 


him obey the law and respect the welfare of the State ? The 

are the questions which we shall shortly be obliged to answe 

unless our association with India is to end in ignominy. 
MEst0¥. 


Loeb Classical Library 


Or the seven new volumes of the admirable Loeb Classi 
Library (Heinemann, cloth 10s., leather 12s. 6d. each), for 
are continuations of works already familiar from the eatlt 
volumes. These are the third of the seven volumes @ 


Professor Gulick’s edition of the Deipnosophists of Athenaet® 


comprising Books VI. and VII., the sixth of the eight volums 
of Dr. Jones’ edition of the Geography of Strabo, ecomprisit 
Books XIII. and XIV., the second of the three volumes 
Dr. Norlin’s Socrates, comprising ‘“ On the Peat 
“ Arcopagiticus,”” “ Against the Sophists,” ‘ Antidosis” 3 
‘* Panathenaicus,” and the third and last volumes of Mr. 

Williams’ Letters of Cicero. ¥t is enough to say that 16 
are all well up to standard, though it remains regretta! 
that the Greek words and phrases in the Letters are not! 
general rendered in French. To miss the chance of arrit 
pensées for devrepas ppovridas instead of the banal, if om 
incorrect, “ second thoughts,” or causer littérature for ¢ 
pirodoyeiv, or Guant-i-moi, gen est assez for ra uly ov 
quas réSc, seems, to say the least of it, a pity. A ™ 
interesting addition to the library is a volume including ® 
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immortal Characters of Theophrastus edited and translated by 





ager [) yr. J. M. Edmonds, and the works of Herodes, Cercidas, and 
ments the Greek Choriambic poets, except Callimachus and Babrius, 
il dis. together with the Fragments of Hipponax and Ananias for 
licipal (which Mr. A. D. Knox is responsible. It is from such books 
f any as the famous Characters and these less-known satires, albeit 
nds,” BH the latter are in great measure a matter of mere fragments 
envy I and brilliant conjectures, that we see more closely perhaps 
crow MH than in any other way the everyday pursuits and psychology 
d thf of the ordinary Greek citizen. Finally, there are the first 
Thess two of the ten volumes of Philo’s voluminous religious writings 
of th I edited and translated by Mr. F. H. Colson and the Rev. G. H. 
0 th B® whitaker. This may be regarded as the definitive rendering 
belliog of that remarkable writer, since the Bohn translation of two 
generations ago cannot compare with this, and there is no 
r dete. other. The fusion of Hellenism and Judaism in Philo’s work, 
Oolish, §) ringing to mind the problem of Browning’s Cleon, makes it 
—fron © of the first importance to students of religion, both Christian 
tain! (| and Jewish. He is in these volumes expounding his view of 
mplee the inner spiritual meaning of various incidents and texts of 
Show enesis. Altogether a varied and attractive feast to tempt 
TMent the appetite of the catholic student of the classics. 
lity is 
rea, prt ese 
mil Fiction 
od, but F 5 ‘ 
la Satisfaction Guaranteed 
terests J The Tale of Two Lovers. By Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini 
e, the (Pius II.). Translated, with an introduction by Flora 
crown Grierson. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 
neil of How Amusing. By Denis Mackail. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
. The Courts of the Morning. By John Buchan. (Hodder and 
advis Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
let the Petruchio. By G. B. Stern. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
on ani Likeness of Exe. By Philip Macdonald. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
1€ key: TueErE is a sprinkling of novelists, very wise in their genera- 
tion, the announcements of whose books might well include 
mpl. the slogan: ‘* Satisfaction guaranteed.” Indeed, their adver- 
vat the tisers might go further, and, without any risk to sales, add— 
Vesten = “or money refunded without questicn.’”” These novelists, 
a. The having discovered what the public demands, continue to supply 
hey at it. They have designed their first successful models, and 
n, such thereafter make countless paper patterns, whose form varies 
‘urope; very little from the much appreciated originals. Let us beware 











thy #5 of raising high brows in pain or astonishment at the methods 
| publ of these happy few, for they uphold an ancient and honour- 
hymet & able tradition and there are not too many of them. The tellers 
to lei) of fairy-tales were their forerunners and so were the first 


we at 
how far 
n order 
cond, i! 
0 make 
> Thes 
answe! 


_ chroniclers of true lovers. 

Sylvius Piccolomini, poet-laureate and apostolic secretary, 
was one of these early wiseacres. His romance of the Two 
Lovers was a best seller in the fifteenth century, and though 
he tried to suppress it when he became Pope it had run 
through so many editions and suffered so many translations, 
that he failed. The story is a simple one and has, in addition 
to a certain cultured beauty of style and many wise state- 
ments on love, all the qualities necessary to success. His 
heroine, Lucretia, is exquisite—a familiar miracle of gold and 
rose and ivory. Her lover was ardent, ** not tall but of gay 
and graceful carriage, with bright eyes, cheeks of a pleasant 
ruddiness.” The two of them fell in love at first glance, and 
the book gives full account of their amatory affairs, which 
were conducted under the greatest difficulties, owing to the 
vigilance of the lady’s husband—* the golden fleece was not 
more jealously guarded by its dragon.’ The record is made 
with little rectitude and many flowery embellishments. Five 
hundred years ago readers were charmed by Lucretia, and 
were yet content to know no more of her than that she was 
beautiful, ardent and falsely true. She was the correct and 
fashionable pattern of the heroine of her times, and had her 
creator written a score of romances he would have cut out a 
score of such maidens, nor would their value have diminished. 
It does not diminish to-day : the public has not yet tired of 
types and legends, as is proved by the popularity of writers 
such as Mr. Denis Mackail and Mr. John Buchan. Every 


STON, 





t arrit . 

if of year the former makes for us the neatest little paper patterns 
of English girls, newly wedded wives and nice young husbands. 
In his latest book of short stories he has varied his designs 
very little, though he has added a few new types—a sympa- 








thetic chauffeur, a “ missing ” bank clerk, and a loyal club- 


bore. New did I say? None of these people are new to 
us ; they only come fresh from Mr. Mackail’s store. They are, 
every one of them, beings that the public is pleased to consider 
types—the typical heavy father, the typical art-student, the 
typical blasé young thing, and they all behave according to 
standard. 

Few writers are more considerate to their readers than is 
Mr. Mackail. He asks nothing of their laziness, never shocks 
or terrifies or antagonizes: he only arranges his diverting 
paper patterns in new poses against new backgrounds: he 
only surprises even in a gentle sort of way. How amusing 
the poses are too ; how comfortable and easy and pleasant ! 

Mr. Buchan, too, has acquired the art of giving us just 
what we have learned to expect. In the prologue to The 
Courts of the Morning we meet again with Richard Hannay, 
who is apparently introduced for no purpose but that of 
saying “how do you do” to his many admirers, and of 
assuring them, by his presence, that the story will uphold 
the old traditions of danger, romance, chivalry and com- 
plications. There is no space here to give a synopsis of the 
plot, which is very involved. But it is safe to say that 
followers of the fortunes of Sandy Arbuthnot (a hero even 
more reckless, elusive and favoured than the Scarlet 
Pimpernel) will, even though they may have moments of 
apprehension, be sure that he will come through all his dangers 
in the end. Mr. Buchan is too well steeped in romance to 
allow so useful a hero’to suffer ultimately, and doubtless he 
knows that the fiercest fight against the longest odds will 
win the loudest applause from the greatest possible number 
of readers. 

Miss G. B. Stern has produced some new figures cast in 
old moulds, for she has adapted the story of The Taming of 
the Shrew to suit her own requirements. Her Modesta, a 
little Italian maid-servant, is milder than Katharina, just 
as her hero, Laurence Ferrier, is kinder and less calculating 
than Petruchio. Chivalry, not ambition, persuades him to 
wed Modesta, who becomes a very turbulent minx when 
she is taken to England, and laps up her new luxury over- 
greedily. Laurence sees that he must bestir himself, and 
so he imitates an old-fashioned husband with an Eastern 
outlook on the rights of woman. Modesta is tamed very 
swiftly and spends the rest of her days contentedly with 


‘ Laurence, who, since he comes of peasant stock, finds life 


easier in an olive orchard than ever it was in society. Petruchio 
is a very pleasant light novel, and one which should be popular 
enough to prove that the old themes are not yet threadbare, 

Exe; whose likeness Mr. Macdonald sketches in such bold 
outline, is the sort of young man made familiar to us by fiction. 
He is puzzled by early love, and his delineator spares few 
details of the emotions aroused in him by his kissing of a 
housemaid, first love for a sophisticated woman, seduction 
of a soldier’s wife, and final proposal to an attractive minx, 
In between these episodes come the War and Exe’s attempts 
to live thereafter. Mr. Macdonald writes with a directnes3 
that is sometimes crude, but there is no doubt that he writes 
well. He interests us in his hero, avoids theories (even 
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when writing of the War) and has quite a good story to tell. 
All the same the likeness of Exe so resembles the likeness 
of many another young man that it is to be hoped Mr. Mac- 
donald will not use it as a permanent pattern. 
B. E. 


TO-MORROW NEVER COMES. By R.L. Duffus. (Harrap. 
7s. 6d.)—This is a very clever and vivacious comedy of a 
week’s events in a Latin American republic, where love, 
politics, and business are inextricably tangled, and where, 
since life is cheap and uncertain, no thought of to-morrow is 
allowed to spoil the pleasure of to-day. The trouble begins 
when young Rafael Gomez falls in love with a girl who has 
attracted General Hernandez, generalissimo of the army of 
Santa Eulalia. The ensuing complications involve a civil war 
and a revolution, and the voluptuous President is overthrown 
in favour of a shoemaker who is one of the leading characters 
of the book, and whose philosophy is engagingly made to 
reflect the cynical opportunism of Eulalian society. The 
picture is deliberately overdrawn, and the idyllic conclusion 
is somewhat out of keeping with it. But irony and humour 
are, on the whole, well sustained, and the story is excellent 
fun. 


COUCOU. By Evelyn Pember. (Constable. 6s.)—Pictures 
of hotel society, presenting occasional glimpses into various 
rooms at the same time, are among the fictional fashions 
of the moment, and we feel that Miss Pember has rather self- 
consciously imitated one or two recently successful models. 
All the same, she has contrived to give a fair degree of vitality 
to the company at the Provencal pension over which the 
comfortable, good-natured Madame. Veuve des Jardins 
presides. Some of the characters, especially the two elderly 
English spinsters, belong to stock types, and the girl Coucou, 
flame-like, mysterious, and disturbing, remains perhaps a 
little too evanescent, though she affords a good enough 
focus for the chatter and the varied reactions of the other 
guests. The dialogue is clever and sometimes brilliant. 


MYSTERY OF THE OPEN WINDOW. By Anthony 
Gilbert. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.)—Though ingeniously con- 
structed, and although the identity of the murderer is difficult 
to guess until actually revealed, this exciting story yet leaves 
a certain disappointment behind it. It lacks one of the 
essential characteristics of the good detective story: it is 
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impossible for the reader to be cleverer than the detective. 
and that not because the detective is so overwhelming 
clever, but because the story itself is not convincing, gy) 
there is not sufficient motive for the murder. _ It is, therefor 
impossible to believe in it at all, however ingeniously it ma, 
have been executed. Apart from this fault, the “story H 
competently written, and the false trails well laid. [t ‘ 
pity that Mr. Gilbert could not have tied up his threads moq i 
carefully, for although this is not fashionable in other ¢ | 
of fiction, in a detective story it is of the essence of its Succes, 





























: TI 
The Magazines pn 
In the Nineteenth Century the first article is a plea by Arthy tend 
Davies for the submission of the case of India to the League, C 
Nations. He gives many reasons why this would be acceptalj. jm the 
to the Indians, and produces a good case for its expediency mf whe 
the side of Great Britain. ‘* Choice,” by Philip S. Richards,yf) ycry 
article which is more topical than will at first be realj it le 
explains the necessity for some definite, if not immutahk ) “ qT 
standard of values, and the disagreement between such , 
standard and the conception of liberty. T. B. Starling writ, P2S¢ 
both informatively and vividly about “ the starling problem’ and 
Lord Ernle concludes his reminiscences of the Empry) a pe 
Frederick. C. M. Grieve gives a reasoned apology for th) The 
younger school of Scottish poetry, in their preference fy has 
the vernacular. Finally, J. R. L. Gardner concludes jj i 
studies of criminals by an attack on our present penal systen, lite | 
on the familiar ground that it enlarges the wolf too easily ee othe 
and ruins the sheep—or dog driven mad—for ever. ; 4 pros; 
The Contemporary Review, in addition to George Glasgoyi— TI 
usual discourse on foreign affairs, contains contrasting view excit 
of ‘* The Hague Conference and After” by Sisley Huddlest into 
and Hugh Spender. There is a lucid exposition of th 
possibilities and aims of the South Indian Scheme, by th) Ref 
late Bishop of Bombay, Dr. J. E. Palmer, bringing oy Z 
admirably the way in which unity may be imposed withoi r 
interfering with the individuality of the component sect but 
Professor Arnold J. Toynbee writes on the  econom whic 
renaissance in Turkey in an extremely hopeful strain. Ther M 
is also a critical article, by Professor Herford, discussing, in th in re 
. form of a dialogue between an English and a German gradut, >. 
the attitudes of ‘Goethe and Wordsworth” to certaia fault 
modern political ideas, and finding, apparently, that they ha hght 
a great deal in common. ‘ in tl 
The Fortnightly Review contains, first, two views as to tk comr 
necessity for recognizing Russia, by A. Duff-Cooperand Charli Phas 
Roden Buxton, M.P. They arriveat muchthe same conclusion, 7 to ea 
by different paths. It is interesting to find a Labour advocat 7 ~ 
appealing for recognition on the ground that the Bolshevik) °: gI 
forms of government “are not Russia.” There is alsoaf §!VI0 
excellent article, by E. S. Bates, on parenthood as Mr. Bata over- 


has thought it out for himself and practised it ; and the— In 
is a critical article by Roger Chance on Mr. D. H. Lawrencti | 
conception of love, in which he gives Mr. Lawrence mor) 
credit than do most of the public. E. H. Carr contribu 





an account of Dostoevsky’s grotesque relations with ‘ a I 
Russian minx,” and displays some interesting anomalies i) Prope 
Russian literary history. > cases 
The Realist is again largely devoted to the better clasd almo: 
armchair science. Among the articles of general inte) (denci 
there is one by Dr. E. O. Lewis, on ‘* Mental Deficiency, 7 anq , 
giving the conclusions which have so far been reached in thy 
study in this country, and underlining the need for furtht(®) The | 
research. There is also a review of housing policy by Bj In 
Townroe, criticizing severely both past Governments and thy . ~~ 
present one, and issuing a caution against some probabki !orty- 
mistakes. ‘ Design and Performance,” by J. F. C. Krux, had 
is a discussion of the ideal touring car, and its approximatio He fo 
by various types in existence, which emphasizes the important jt ce¢, 
of testing on Continental roads. J. G. Fletcher writes on tle but f 
“* Position of the Artist in America,” which is perhaps ley 
paradoxical, and more usual, than he thinks it. There is abi Ha 
the conclusion of Julien Benda’s “* Notes on Reaction in Franc, Fa cou 
and that of Julian Huxley’s article on size. © folloy 
Blackwood’s, in a rather weaker number than usual, has > him. 
however, a sketch, “ London Et Caetera,” which gives some adopt 
very amusing reminiscences of Lord Latymer’s, and #1 al 
interesting paper by L. G. Carr Laughton on ‘* The Seamalyy but 
Pigtail,’ which, he seems to prove, is a legend founded, lit attack 
most legends, on an extremely sparing basis of fey greate 
Incidentally it throws some very entertaining sidelights "F that, | 
naval administration of Nelson’s day. Be humor 
If anybody wishes to know beforehand the official oppositiat F Th 
attitude to the raising of the school age, he may read it 1 this dj 
The Empire Review, in an article by Lord Eustace Persp [ls @ 
There is also an article on the “ Revival of Craftsmanship, ‘by aged \ 
Leonard Dodd, which is useful inasmuch as it summarll€® extent 
what is being done in a number of fields, and there is a similst middl 
cursory survey of “ The Revolt of Eastern Women,” by ' simply 


B. Metta, in a number of countries from Turkey to China. 
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iat HAUNTED LIVES. 
g, ani is 
refor, meena 
it may 
i oy By JOHN REDWAY. 
It j : 
hed HERE are thousands of people to-day who are 
* type T pating haunted lives!—men and women who are 
Uccesy, petpetually haunted by the brooding shadow of 
emselves. ' ? ; ‘ 
Oe heir thoughts, their actions, their moods, their per- 
<onalities are perverted and poisoned to a degree which 
tends to make life intolerable to them, and often to others. 
Arthi Chiefly it is the middle-aged who suffer from this, but 
eh the younger generation does not escape entirely. But 
KE whether it comes in youth or in age, it is a very real, a 
rds, very dreadful affliction. Affliction! it is almost a disease ; 
alize, Hat Jeast, it may be described truly as a mental disorder. 
utable This eternal—often unconscious—brooding over the 
muck 4 past—grieving over lost enthusiasms, thwarted ambitions, 
blem'@ and disappointed hopes, is not only a peril in itself ; it is 
mprs fa peril which menaces the whole after-course of life. 
or thi.) There is many a woman of middle-life, many a man who 
ee fw has earned for himself the means andthe right to live a 
c M life of ease and retirement, who from this cause and no 
yer © other finds the future a dismal blank ; joyless, flavourless, 


| prospectless. ’ 
They endeavour to escape the haunting shadow by— 


gow’ : ‘ 
view excitement ; and after every excitement are thrown back 
lest F into a still deeper gloom, 

Of thf 

by th Re-Discipline the Mind. 

Ae © The way of deliverance does not lie in that direction, 


> but in that re-disciplining and re-shaping of the mind 
© which Pelmanism achieves. 
Much has been written about Pelmanism, but chiefly 













ne in relation to its value as a business asset. I have no 
ct fault to find with that. We live in a material and hard- 
evi) fighting age, and anything which can be an asset to us 


‘in the business or professional field is desirable and 
> commendable. But I doubt if anything that Pelmanism 
> has achieved in the direction of helping men and women 
» to earn bigger incomes and to improve their positions is 
of greater value and importance than its possibilities for 
giving fresh, vigorous, healthy tone to the mind that is 
| over-burdened with the shadow of the past. 

' In this direction I know of nothing which can so suc- 
cessfully and completely revivify and even re-create the 
mind. 

“Re-create.” Certainly a big word to use, but quite 
properly used here. I speak from-observation of many 
cases I have known, where middle-age has suddenly, 
almost miraculously, flung aside its glooms and its despon- 
dencies and has assumed and maintained the freshness 
) and vigour of mental youth. 


The Man of Forty-five. 

_ Inparticular, I call to mind the case of a man of about 
lorty-hve. He had been very successful in business and 
| had acquired enough means to spend a life of leisure. 
| He found, however, that life had begun to lose its interest ; 
it seemed empty, purposeless. He lost his zest for work, 
| but found no compensating hobby or recreation. 

| Having experienced myself many of the benefits which 
) 4 course of Pelmanism confers on those who study and 
» follow its admirable precepts, I suggested Pelmanism to 
| him. He pooh-poohed the idea for a long time, but at last 


nd ae adopted it. Within a year he was not only himself again 
smane but mentally stronger—more capable than ever. He 
d, lik attacked—and — successfully accomplished—enterprises 


) sreater than he had ever before attempted ; and not only 
sthat, but ‘the vigorous freshness of his mind, his bright 


aiid humour, and his mental courage astonished even me. 

i iti The greatest field of beneficial work for Pelmanism in 
Pert this direction, however, is, in my opinion, amongst middle- 
p,” ie aged women of all sociat degrees. They, to a far greater 
o> Micro rag age suffer from the mental reactions of 
by ¥. sienpty Ife, 10 thousands of them Pelmanism would be 
ina. y an inestimable boon—if they only knew it. 


Their work in life—the making of a home, the rearing 

‘and up-bringing of children—is largely completed, and 

their lives are thus emptied of the hitherto main interest. 
What is there to take its place? 

They feed upon the memory of the past; they brood 
over lost youth and past joys—and the future appals 
them with its prospect of dismal empty years, 

Keeping the Mind Young. 

Pelmanism could and would re-create them mentally to 
such a degree that the second half of their lives would 
become as full of interest, activity, and even pleasure as 
the earlier half. They possess, if they knew it, all the 
means to that end, but the motive force—the mind—is 
inefficient. Pelmanism restores its efficiency. 

Unchecked, the brooding habits of middle life inevit- 
ably tend to produce one of two things—both of them 
highly undesirable—namely, mental obsessions and 
degenerate habits. 

I am not going to enlarge upon these ; most people will 
readily recall examples of both. The fact I seek to drive 
home is that they are the strictly inevitable consequences 
of a mind which has ceased its constructional activities 
and which dwells too much on the past and gone. 

There is no reason why the mind should ever stagnate. 
It is the one organ of our system which is practically 
proof against the advance of age. Yet a deplorably large 
number of men and women are mentally old long before 
they are physically old! They have kept their bodies 
youthful and healthy by physical activities and exercise; 
they have overlooked the more vital need for mental 
activity and exercise. 

Here, then, is a phase of that wonderful system, 
Pelmanism, which makes irresistible appeal to thousands 
who are not concerned with it as a means to making more 
money. Its value to them is infinitely greater, because it 
can restore to life what nothing else can do—bring back 
the fresh, alert mind of youth, with its powers of enthu- 
siasm, its keenness of interest, and its capacity for making 
existence a thing to be desired and enjoyed. 

Pelmanism is quite simple to follow. It is exceedingly 
interesting, and only takes up a few minutes daily. 

The books are printed in a handy “ pocket size,” so that 
you can study them when travelling, or in odd moments 
during the day. 

If, therefore, you wish— 

To strengthen your Will-Power, 

To develop your powers of concentration, 

To act with foresight and decision, 

To become a first-rate organiser, 

To develop initiative and originality, 

To acquire a strong personality, 

To banish depression, 

To talk and speak convincingly, 

To work more easily and efficiently, 

To cultivate a perfect memory, 

To win the confidence of others, 

To appreciate more intensely the beauties of Art 
and Nature, 

To widen your intellectual outlook, 


in short, to make the fullest use of the powers now lying, 
perhaps latent or only semi-developed, in your mind, you 
should send at once for a free copy of “ The Efficient | 
Mind,” which tells you all about the Pelman Course and 
shows how you can enrol on specially convenient terms, 
Write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1, and by return you. 
will receive full information about the system that has 
done so much for others and the benefits of which are 
now obtainable by you. 
Call or write for this free book to-day. 
Readers who can call at the Institute will be cordially 
welcomed. The Chief Consultant will be delighted to 
have a talk with them, and no fee will be charged for 
his advice. 
Overseas Branches: PARIS, 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas.s NEW 


YORK, 71 West. 45th Street. MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. 
DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
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JONATHAN CAPE 
THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE 


Alice Meynell 


A Memoir by 
VIOLA MEYNELL 





‘In the long-expected biography of Alice Meynell 
her daughter Viola has performed with a singular 
felicity the difficult task of presenting to the outside 
world an objective portrait of that gracious, distinguished 
and cloistered lady.... Miss Viola Meynell has here 
also revealed something of the secret of her mother’s 
sweet character and of the steadfast devotion of her 
friends. ‘Two salient and seemingly contradictory 
features have been undar-emphasized: the frank 
delight in simple pleasures and jests, and the 
profound underlying melancholy and 
incipient doubt which a resolutely 
held faith never completely 
dispelled. Punch 





Tlustrated 155. net 














GEORGE 
V 


By 


SIR GEORGE ARTHUR 
Author of ‘Life of Lord Kitchener’ 


An intimate and revealing 
sketch of a great ruler and 
a beloved personality. 


Illustrated. 10s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 

















“ And it really is!” 


HOW AMUSING! 


By DENIS MACKAIL. 


‘Author of “ The Flower Show,” 
“ Bill the Bachelor,” 
Strect,” etc. 


“ Greenery 


“And it really is! ... It is a volume 
to pick up and browse in at random, since 
one may be sure of amusement on any 
and every page. The perfect accompani- 
ment to slippers and a pipe.” 
—Morning Post. 


550 pages. 7s. Od. net. 


HEINEMANN 








ARNOLD BENNETT wrote of 


THE DARK 
JOURNEY 


By JULIAN GREEN. 


“The sombre power of the tragedy is 
Mr. Green is 
lineage of great 


simply tremendous. . 
the 
The author is develop- 
‘Leviathan’ (The Dark 
Journey) is his best yet.” 
(In the Evening Standard.) 


assuredly of 
novelists. 


ing, and 


This is a new novel by the author of 
“THE CLOSED GARDEN.” 
7s. Od. net. 


HEINEMANN 
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Travel 
Caravan Holidays 


For many of us the word ‘‘caravan * matches romance, and the 
‘ht of one, especially if it be of the brave old-fashioned sort 
(gay. paint without and bright brass within, a horse between 
afts and a lounging dog between wheels), will set minds 
travelling and our hearts jigging to the rhythm of that 
poetic guy,” who was for ever longing ‘‘ to go and see, to 
go and see, to go and see some more.” The camping season 
is nearly over now, and the roads are brightened with the 
vans of returning hop-pickers, and the square bodies of 
tle trailer vans. But even though the time for journeys 
may be passing, the season of maps approaches, and we, 
their slaves, will soon see firelight flickering on the green and 
brown patches of valleys and hills and on the little blue 
serpents of rivers, while we retrace those ways we know and 
make plans for the future. 

It is not too early to begin to prepare for next year’s 
camping holiday, especially if we are going to buy our own 
van. Perhaps the best of these are the little light ones of 
three-ply wood whose roofs can be wound down to car-level 
and whose legs screw up clear of the road. The empty shells 
of these can be bought for about sixty pounds and then 
fitted according to individual requirements: the smallest of 
them are so light that they can be pulled by any good make 
of “ baby” car, though the wise driver will take a tow-rope 
so that he can beg emergency aid on very steep hills. Once 
a van has been bought and equipped (and this can be done 

uite easily for a hundred pounds), all future holidays will 
cost nothing beyond the price of food, petrol, and seven 
shillings a week for “‘ rent.” 

I have just returned from a Cornish holiday spent in a 
small van equipped for three people. 

The journey from the Thames-side near Goring, where we 
had camped for most of the spring, took a very short time. 
The van was towed by a ten-horse-power car which also took 
three passengers. The front seat was adjustable, so that, 
with the back, it could be used as an extra bed. Our first 
halting-place was a glade near a stream in the New Forest. 
It is necessary to make application at the King’s House in 
Lyndhurst for permission to camp on Forest ground. A 
small fee is charged, and there are certain restrictions: dogs 


_ are not allowed and vans may not be left within a hundred 
_ yards of an enclosure. 


The finding of suitable pitches is 


> the most serious problem of the caravanner, though the 


Bee ee 


a 


ne ated 


Mote Books 


gregarious may be attracted by the many notices of “‘ excellent 
camping grounds”? on most main roads. Farmers usually 
charge a shilling a night or five shillings a week for permission 
to camp ‘in a pasture field. It is allowable for vans to be 
pulled on to the grass skirting public highways, provided 
that they do not interfere with traffic. At the end of two 
nights they are liable to be ‘“‘ moved on.” 

The journey from the Forest to Bodmin Moor, via 
Dorchester, Bridport, Exeter, and Okehampton, took one 
day. The average rate of progress was about twenty miles 
an hour. From Bodmin we went to a small fishing village 
about ten miles from St. Austell, and there stayed for three 
weeks. We camped in a field at the top of a cliff whose very 
precipitous path to the beach was a boon as it debarred all 
but the most agile from intruding on our particular bathing 
bay. We got dairy produce from our landlord farmer, and 
arranged for letters to be addressed to us at the post office in 
the village, where we also bought emergency provisions. We 
used clean petrol tins for our fresh-water supply. These 
we found invaluable on many occasions, as they made us 
independent of streams and near neighbours. We lived 
sumptuously at the rate of fifteen shillings per week per head. 
Cheese soufflés, omelettes, bacon and eggs, and fish of all 
sorts were cooked on our two oil stoves. 

On the return journey we camped again on Bodmin Moor, 
and from there varied our route by driving, in one day, 
through Honiton, Ilchester, and Wincanton, before pulling 
into an old Roman camp on Salisbury Plain for the night. 
The next day we ran through to Goring. 

It is not, of course, necessary to buy a van in order to 
enjoy a camping holiday. Stationary ones or trailers may be 
hired for almost any sum from thirty shillings a week. 

The lazy should be warned that the simple life is also a 
strenuous one. A good deal of time may have to be spent 
each day in fetching milk, collecting the mail, washing-up, 
cooking, and other domestic tasks. B. E. T. 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. They are 
written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The Specrator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C. 1.—Ed. SPEcTATOR.] 


of the Week 


(Continued from page 465.) 


Any indictment of contemporary society so sweeping in its 


_ assertions as that which Mr. Julien Benda pronounces in 
his Belphégor (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.) compels at least 


respect for his conviction, if also a certain wariness in our 
approach to the conclusions at which he eventually arrives. 


Mr. Benda finds in modern French society an insatiable demand 


- that “art shall arouse emotion and sensation,” and that it 
> shall cease “to provide any form of intellectual pleasure.” 





, This contention the author elaborates through 150 pages of 
| dosely written criticism, exploring every manifestation of 


contemporary thought and reaping a harvest of examples 
from art, literature, philosophy, politics and religion. In his 
triumphant voyage of pitiless exposition Mr. Benda discovers 
much interesting information, provides much food for thought, 
and convinces us, in the main, of the justice of his condem- 
nation. The lucidity of his style, moreover, despite a tendeney 
to repetition, makes this necessarily involved analysis very 
simple to follow. And if his crusade against pan-Lyricism 
and the cult of emotion drives him into occasional inconsistency 
or overstatement, to a too narrow conception of art, that is 
the price of his assurance. He at least commands our unquali- 
fied admiration for the efficiency with which he disposes of 
the ghost of Bergsonism, and the succinctness he displays in 


| putting his finger on the possible causes of that philosophy’s 


extensive acceptance. 
* * * * 

Messrs. Eveleigh Nash and Grayson are bringing out a 
series of famous modern books, the first of which, Maeterlinck’s 
The Life of the Bee, we have already received. These books 
are published in the same form as monthly magazines with 
paper covers at the popular price of a shilling per volume. 
We feel that it is a pity to bring out a series of books, which 
Most people will want to possess, in so destructible a form. 

ould it not have been better to have published them, say, 
at Is, 6d. with cloth covers ? 

* * * * 
E Some books win liking by their lack of pretension, by such 
virtues as modesty, usefulness, and clarity. Mr. K. A. R. 
Sugden has given us an example in A Short History of the 


Vites ~ 


Brontés (Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d.). In a fresh and 
simple way—frigid, he calls it himself—he sets out the details 
and events of the career of the Bronté family. His tale is 
far more impressive than if he had embroidered it with 
fancies or tried his hand at solving mysteries. One reason 
for the vividness and intimacy of his account is that the 
Old Parsonage at Haworth has now for the first time become 
accessible to visitors. Mr. Sugden is thus able to show the 
Brontés in the surroundings in which they lived and died. 


* * * * 


Old narratives of travel are now deservedly popular. Two 
unusually interesting examples of this kind of literature will 
be found in Voyages to the East Indies : Christopher Fryke and 
Christopher Schweitzer, edited by Mr. C. Ernest Fayle (Cassell, 
10s. 6d.). Frick, or Fryke, was an intelligent German surgeon 
who served the Dutch East India Company between 1680 and 
1685: his compatriot Schweitzer was of a coarser type, and 
was employed partly as steward-secretary and partly as a 
soldier while his contract lasted (1675-82). Frick describes 
with much spirit the Dutch campaigns against the kingdom 
of Bantam in Java, in the course of which the English mer- 
chants suffered heavily, so that relations between England and 
Holland were strained. He gives a graphic account of a visit 
to Japan, where traders were kept under close supervision : 
he admired the fine cabinet work, ‘inlaid with silver and 
gold and most admirably lacquered.” It was a proverb among 
the Dutch, he says, that *“‘ though a Dutchman was cunning, 
he might go to school to a Japanese.” Mr. Fayle’s introduction 
is useful. His notes might have been more numerous, 


* * * * 


Sir George Arthur has painted a good portrait of King 
George V. (Cape, 10s.), but clouded his picture with irrelevant 
incidental detail of Mr. Lloyd George’s recommendations 
of unsuitable persons for honours to His Majesty. On the 
whole, however, Sir George has succeeded splendidly in his 
difficult task. Never was king more popular than ours: this 
life by a distinguished writer will be read by thousands, 
Later on, we hope it will be published in a cheaper edition. 
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A Library List 


MISCELLANEOUS :—India Under Wellesley. By P. 1. Roberts. 
(Bell. 15s.) A History of Nationalism in the East. 
By H. Kohn. (Routledge. 25s.) The Legion Book. 
Edited by Capt. H. C. Minchin. (Cassell. 21s.)—— 
The London City Churches. (London Society. 2s.) 
The English Tradition of Education. By Dr. C. Norwood. 
(Murray. 10s. 6d.)——-The Post-War Unemployment 
Problem. By H. Clay. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) Diana, 
My Badger. By F. Pitt. (Arrowsmith. 5s.) The 
Swords of the Vikings. By J.D.Adams. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Building Societies as Investments. By A.D. Southam. 
(Effingham Wilson. 8s. 6d.) The Stratagem and Other 
Stories. By A. Crowley. New Dostoevsky Letters. Trans- 
lated by S. S. Koteliansky. A Diver Went Down. By 
J. McLaren. (Mandrake Press. 3s. 6d. each.) 


Brocrapuies :—Commentaries of Ruy Freyre de Andrada. 
Edited by C. R. Boxer. (Routledge. 15s.) Living- 
stone. By Rev. R. J. Campbell. (Benn. 21s.)}—— 
Letiers to a Victorian Editor. By A. Pell. (Independent 
Press. 12s. 6d.) Vanamee. By M. C. Vanamee. 
(Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.)——The Letters and Friend- 





























ships of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. Vols. I and II. Edited 
by S. Gwynn. (Constable. 42s.) 
TRAVEL :—Four Faces of Siva. By R. J. Casey. (Harrap. 


12s. 6d.)——Four Months’ Camping in the Himalayas. 
By W. G. N. Van Der Sleen. (Philip Allan. 21s.) 
Ceylon. By A. Gibson. (Dent. 5s.)——The Worst 
Journey in the World. Vols. I and If. By A. Cherry- 
Garrard. New Edition. (Constable. 31s. 6d.) 


RevERENCE Books :—English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 
By G. L. Apperson. (Dent. 31s. 6d.) Every Man’s 
Own Lawyer. (Crosby Lockwood. 15s.)——-A Glossary 
of Colloquial and Popular French. By L. E. Kastner and 
J. Marks. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 


Benn’s SIXPENNY Lisprary :—Rome. By T. Ashby.—— 
Insects and Industry. By J. W. Munro.—— Aeronautics. 
By J. L. Nayler.——The Principles of Law. By J. E. G. 
de Montmorency. Earthquakes and Volcanoes. By 
J. W. Gregory.——An Introduction to Philosophy. 
J. L. Stocks. 


New Epririons :—The Pacha of Many Tales. 
man Easy. By Capt. Marryat. (Dent. 
——Joseph Andrews. By H. Fielding. 
25s.)——Lord Grey of the Reform Bill. 











Mr. Midship- 
3s. Gd. each.) 
(John Lane. 
By G. M. Tre- 


velyan. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.)——The Return of the 
Native. By T. Hardy. (Macmillan. 42s.)-——FElizabeth 
and Her German Garden. Adventures of Elizabeth in 


Riigen. The Benefactress. The Enchanted April. (Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d. each.) 

Fiction :—Outward Bound. By S. Vane. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.)———-Dream of the Red Chamber. By 
T. Hsueh-Chin and Kao Ngoh. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 
——The Dark Journey. By J. Green. (Heinemann. 


%s. 6d.)——The Sanfield Scandal. By R. Keverne. 
(Constable. %s. 6d.)——-Before Sunset. By Mrs. A, 
Wingate. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Edith I. Wathen, Welwyn 
Rectory, Hertfordshire, for the following :— 


Questions on Hagiology 


1. What poet analyses autobiographically the position of a 
certain Saint ? Name the poem. 
2. Which Saint is thus described, ‘‘O thou undaunted daughter 
of desires ”>—and by whom ? 
3. What town was delivered by a Saint from the depredations 
of a wolf? 
4. Who was told that he had borne more than the world on his 
shoulders ? 
5. Who was called 
whom ? 
6. Why are churches dedicated to St. Botolph found on the 
outskirts of towns ? 
7. Which Saint is represented with three balls, and why ? 
8. Who proved an indigestible morsel for a monster ? 
9. What great Abbey was founded near London by a King’s 
son ? Name the King and his son. 
10. Who persuaded a Pontiff to move house ? 
11. Who annoyed his fellow-practitioners by working without 
fees ? 
12. Who protected an animal from its pursuers ? 
13. What was the full name of the Saint whom we connect with 
the Midland Railway, and how did he die ? 


“the holy athlete” (translation), and by 


Answers will be found on page ix. 


By. 
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Financial Notes 


Weak Markets. 
MARKETS opened the current week in decidedly dull fashion 
due mainly to the after-effects of the Hatry crisis in the Previous 
week and the advance in Bank Rate. For the investor anj 
speculator both have been inclined to abstain from ‘ 
purchases in the uncertain conditions, and so sales on thy 
part of those who have liabilities to meet in various direction, 
have had a severe and perhaps undue effect in forcing doy 
prices. The genuine investor should not, however, be di 
by depreciation attributable purely to the technical positigg 
of markets, and it is in such times that securities, whoy 
intrinsic merits have not been disturbed by happenings ey, 
where, are to be obtained on decidedly more favourable tem, 
than is possible under more active conditions. A firme 
tendency of the American Exchange gave rise to hopes thy 
the 6} per cent. Bank Rate will prove effective, and_a sj 
improvement became noticeable later as regards gilt-edge 
stocks. But until the settlement of the Hatry group ig oy 
of the way markets are not likely to show much Tesilieney 
for the shock they have suffered has been a severe one. 

* * * * 

BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 

The Commercial Banking Company of Sydney has agaiy 
published a very satisfactory report showing considerahk 
progress in. business with an expansion in profits. For th 
year ended June 30th last the profits totalled over £655.04 
as compared with £653,000 in the previous year. Moreover 
the latest balance sheet reveals total assets of nearly £66,000% 
as compared with £63,000,000 a year ago. Deposits rose 
nearly £3,000,000 to £54,421,000 and there was an expansi 
both of discounts and loans. A liquid position is shown t 
out. the balance sheet, while the distribution of profits is 
conservative. lines. The dividend is 10 per cent., mer 
absorbing £473,901, while £125,000 is added to reserve, whic 
raises that fund to £4,200,000. After writing £50,000 of 
bank premises a sum of £71,508 is carried forward as compared 
with £65,215 a year ago. 

* * * * 
A Goop PRECEDENT. 

The directors of the Staveley Trust have published: 
satisfactory report showing that dividends of a year a 
have been maintained at the rate of 6} per cent: on th 
Ordinary Shares while a good feature‘is the very full statemat 
which the Report contains with regard to the trust’s invet: 
ments. The directors state that approximately 22 per cett. 
of the company’s capital is invested in Ordinary Shar 
and 82 per cent. in Preference Shares, the remainder co- 
sisting of Gilt-Edged, Foreign Government and Corporatio 
Securities, Debentures and Prior Charges. In addition to thi 
general statement, however, the directors have furnishel 
separately a schedule giving the entire list, of the investment, 

* * * * 
A PromIsING TRUST. 

The City and International Trust has very quickly reach 
an enviable position of financial strength and promise é 
increasing returns to its stockholders, for although only it 
its third year, the company is paying 6§ per cent. oni 
Ordinary stock for its financial year which ended on Augustils 
last, and this dividend is paid out of a revenue which represtil 
slightly over 9} per cent. on the stock, thus leaving! 
substantial margin of surplus revenue which is used to increas 
the General Reserve. Apart from this surplus revemlt 
a sum of nearly £30,060 was realized on sales of Investmell 
in excess of book cost, and this sum was applied. to liquids 
the expenses of the Debenture issue made during the ye 
and the balance used to writing down securities, a valuat 
of which showed an excess over the figure at which they # 
entered in the books of the Trust. The company’s Ordinal 
stock is quoted at 188 at which the yield on the 6} per ctl 
dividend is £4 14s. per cent., but the company’s early 
represent nearly 7 per cent. on market value. The 5 per ctl 
Cumulative Preferred stock is priced at 85, yielding £5 17s. 
per cent., while the 5 per cent. Debenture Stock is still obtai 
able in the market at 943, free of stamp duty and registrat! 
fee, and it gives a well-secured yield of £5 6s. per cent. 

* * * * 
A SuccressruL UNDERTAKING. 

A good financial statement has been published by 4 
Mid-European Corporation, the annual accounts made 
to July 31st last showing a profit for the year of £120, 
as compared with £95,350. In consequence, howeveél' 
the recent increase in capital, a larger number of sii 
ranked for dividend, and the maintenance of the 8 pet 
dividend involved £76,000 as compared with £52,500 ® 
previous year. All the expenses of the 5 per cent. Debentu! 
issue made during the year, amounting to £20,735, have ™ 
written off. Mainly in consequence of the Debenture ” 
Investments which stood in the books a year ago at £1,813! 
are now entered at £2,890,000, A. W. 
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Answers to. Questions on Hagiology 


1, Tennyson. St. Simon Stylites. 2. St. Teresa. Richard 
‘haw._—3 Gubbio. By St. Francis of Assisi—4. St. Chris- 
topher who carried the Christ child over a stream.——5. St. Dominic. 
By Dante. Paradiso 12. 1. 56.——6. St. Botolph protected travellers. 
They made their vows at his shrine just before setting forth on their 
‘oummey.——7. St.. Nicholas. The balls represent three lumps of 
} which he secretly bestowed on three noble maidens as their 
dowry.——8- St. Margaret of Antioch. She was swallowed by a 
dragon which immediately burst.——9. Barking. King Offa. St. 
Frkenwald——10. St. Catherine of Siena. She induced Pope 
11. St. Ives, the 














Urban VI to leave Avignon and come to Rome. 


























Lawyer-Saint. Bishop and Patron Saint of Brittany. 12. St. 
Giles. He saved a hind from the hunters. 13. St. Pancratius. A 
oung Christian scholar ; he was stabbed to death by his Pagan 
hallow students with the stylus used for writing. 

————— 











The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 
1843) 


“ARETHUSA” 
ny oy ghey = and girls a chance in life 


me good and useful men 
and women. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


——eeee . x a: 

£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our Girls’ 
Homes. é 

£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 

£75 will give a Boy achance of One Year in the 
Training Ship ‘* Arethusa.”’ 


Patrons: TnE1R MayESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
HLK.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
Frevo-Marsuat H.R.H, Tne Duke oF Connaucut, 
President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wats, K.G, 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: Lorp Daryncrton. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa’”’ Committee: 
Howson F, Devitt, Esg. 
Secretary: F. Brian Petty, A.F.C, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
When responding please mention “ The Spectator,” 


PEAT FUEL 


sLL provides the 
most cheerful fire. 


Free from obnoxious fumes and emits a 


delightful aroma—‘ THE PEAT REEK.” 


CREATES AN ATMOSPHERE OF ITS OWN. 
USED IN ALL THE OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 


IN BLOCKS. 
8,000 - £14 0 0 2,000 - £500 
4000 - £850 1,000 - £300 
% 


Special Offer of 
HARD BROWN PEAT FUEL 


(not the usual dark and deep kind as above, 
but taken from an intermediate cutting). 


AN EXCELLENT FUEL. 
IN BLOCKS. 
8,000 - £10 16 0 2,000- £4 40 
4000- £6 13 0 1,000 - £2 120 


All carriage paid within 200 miles. Prices 
beyond on application. For October only. 


Richer in humus—the secret of plant growth 
—than Stable Manure or Leaf Mould. 


THOUSANDS OF TONS USED ANNUALLY 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SIMPLY DIG INTO SOIL aw, NATURE WILL DO THE 
MORE FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 























































el cc tic ie sin mel te serene yaaa 
ECLIPSE PEAT CO., ASHCOTT, SOM. 


Est, 1869. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


CITY & INTERNATIONAL TRUST, LTD. 


MR. LOUIS H. KIEK ON THE MONETARY OUTLOOK. 





Tue third ordinary general meeting of this company was held 
on the Ist inst. at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. Louis H. Kiek (chairman and managing director) said that 
the gross income from investments and other sources during the 
past year was £111,732, as against £91,772. They had £37,928 
available for distribution on the Ordinary stock. From. that 
they allocated £10,000 to the general reserve and recommended a 
final dividend of 4 per cent., less tax, making 64 per cent. for the 
year. . 

Last year the investments stood in the balance sheet at £1,612,450, 
which, after deducting the then existing capital reserve, reduced 
the book value of their holdings to £1,581,255. This year they 
had again been able, through the realization of certain investments, 
to secure a capital appreciation of close upon £30,000, from which 
they had written off the expenses as well as the entire discount 
on the £265,000 of 5 per cent. Debenture stock placed. The 
remainder of the realized capital appreciation had been utilized in 
further reduction of the cost of investments, and, with additional 
purchases effected during the year, these now appeared at £1,748,791. 
Investments in Government and Municipal loans and in debentures 
and other prior charges represented close upon 50 per cent. ; 
Preference shares slightly over 13 per cent., and Ordinary shares 
37 per cent. of their investments. 

Tue Monetary SITUATION. 

Since they last met indications had been steadily accumulating 
of the approach of better times in the country’s trade and industry. 
In international affairs the painfully protracted conferences on the 
revision of the Dawes Plan had finally produced the Young 
Proposals, now happily modified in recognition of Great Britain’s 
just and sturdily upheld claims. All those and other encouraging 
indications had, however, during some months now, keen 
overshadowed by the perplexities and preoccupations of the 
monetary situation, resulting in an advance in the Bank 
Rate. He need not emphasize the unfavourable effect which 
the raising of the discount rate to 6} per cent. was bound for 
the time being to exercise on the national finances and on the 
cost of loan facilities to commerce and industry, but the extent 
of the probable hardships should not be exaggerated until they 
could see whether the present measure would prove effective and 
how international credit would react. He thought that some of 
the influences which had contributed to the situation would prove 
not to be of permanent operation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 














SHEED & WARD 


READY OCTOBER 15th 








of all Booksellers: 


ONE LORD | 
ONE FAITH 


By VERNON JOHNSON 


2s. 6d. (wrapper). 3s. 6d. (cloth). 


FATHER VERNON, | 


as the author was called in the days of his 
Anglican ministry, here gives the account of his 
conversion to the Catholic Faith. 





Send for full Autumn List. 
31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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A DOUBLE BEREAVEMENT. 





Within a few weeks of one another, Mr. Howard Williams, 
Hon. Treasurer of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, and Mr. William 
McCall, Chairman of the Council, passed away this spring. 





To commemorate their life-long services, it has 
been decided to 


REBUILD AND MODERNISE 
the “ Ever-Open Door” and Receiving Houses 
of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes in Stepney Causeway, 
E.1. 107,000 HELPLESS and HOMELESS 
CHILDREN have passed through these Ever- 
Open Doors. 


THE NEW BUILDINGS ARE TO WELCOME THE 
NEXT HUNDRED THOUSAND. 





The Right Hon. LORD SUDELEY is the Hon. Treasurer of tha 
Memorial Fund, and gifts should be sent to him at 18-26 Stepney 
Causeway, E.1. The total sum needed is £50,000. 


H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G. 


(President of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes), commends the Memorial 
in these words: “I would commend this appeal for the rebuild- 
ing of the old and out-of-date buildings in Stepney Causeway to 
the generous support of all friends of destitute childhood.” 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS. 


Editor: Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 


No. 94. OCTOBER, 1929, 7s. 6d. net. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Mathematics; Physics; Organic 
Chemistry; Physical Chemistry; Geology; Vlant P hy siology; Zoology; 
ea Physiology; Meteorology; Prehistoric Archeology. 

ARTICLES: ‘Effect of Water as a Promoter of Chemical Reactions. 
By G, R. Gedye, B.A. The Biochemistry of Pectin. By A. G. Norman, 
B. cs a sd ag A.L.C. River Terraces and Raised Beaches. By B. R. M. 


San 
POPU L! AR SC LENCE: The Cobbler’s-Awl Duck. By E. A, Armstrong. 
ESSAYS: William Higgins and the Atomic Hypothesis. By J. H. White, 
M.Sc. Loch Ness as an Ice-free Basin. By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Lane, 
NOTES: Fisheries Investigations. Television in Colours. Science and the 
Monkeymen. Malaria Control in the United States. Panama and 
Malaria. Notes and News 
ESSAY-REVIEWS: Some Current Confusions in Biology. By J. H. 
Woodger. 
REVIEWS OF 53 BOOKS, etc. 
Annual Subscription (including postage), 31s. 2d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. _— 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREA ADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2, 

Paid up Capital obs oR ee us por ee. £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund we £4,450,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter +. £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 

description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


| Looking Ahead 


Provision for the future shou'd be the concern of every family 
man, A day may come when circumstances impair, his wage- 
earning capacity. It is then that the protection provided by an 
A.M.P. Assurance Policy is invaluable. ‘The A.M.P.. as the 
name implies, is Mutual—there are no shareholders. All surplus 

| is divided annually among aren gorge The Scciety is now 
the most prosperous of all British Life Offices. 














EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


| Assets .. £74,000,009 New Business for 1928 £17,075,837 
| Aerual Inco re) .. &10,500,000 Cash oviean) for one 
| year (1 a £3,005,538 


London Office Rosert Tuopey, F.LA., 
73-76 King Wi: ram Street, Manager for the United 
| E.C. 4 Kingdom. 


Established in Australia 1849. 
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—— aa 
— —= — 
——~ 
RARE BOOKS, ANTIQUES & WORKS of ArT — 
— ( READERS SEEKING RARE BOOKS & PRINTs, 
AUTOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS, BINDINGS, -—~" 
ANTIQUES, Etc., ARE INVITED TO APPLY 
to the FOL “LOWING ADDRESSES. CORRESPON- 
DENCE WITH OVERSEAS and the U.S.A, IS 
WELCOMED. 
—— an 
FIRST EDITIONS OF 
. BARRIE, HARDY, GEORGE BERNARD SHAY, 
GALSWORTHY, WELLS, ARNOLD BENNETT, 
KIPLING, CONRAD, 
GEORGE MOORE, SAMUEL BUTLER, 
- AND OTHER MODERN AUTHORS — 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR CHOICE COPIES = 
( 
WM. DAWSON & SONS LTD, |" 
Second-Hand & Rare Book Deft. H 
Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C,4, 
Phone: Central 5822 EST. AB. 1809 Cable: Nonnac, +» Cent, London | 
on ee, — -————-_-- ——_ —— — om T 
area | A 
ml oe 
B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, T 
Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. L 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. | & 
Larce and Unigue Stock or Op and New Books on Att Brancnes L 
ce ARCHITECTURE, Tne Decorative AND Fine Arts, &c., including 6 
Fine Booxs ror COLLECTORS. T 
Enquiries Solicited. Catalogues free on request, }. 
ete 1 0 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED ik 
have recently issued several catalogues containing many ea 
b splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition | 
offered at a fraction of their original prices. Also a list r Tr 
of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc, _ Post - oon 


free on request. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER' LIMITED 
(Booksellers since 1852), 
265 HIGH HOLBORN 83 ‘LONDON, W.C.1. 








ELKIN MATHEWS LTD. 
CATALOGUE. No. 30 
OF RARE BOOKS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


33 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I. 








AMERICA, CANADA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 
AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


Old Books, Pamphlets, Views, Drawings, Portraits, Manuscript 





Diaries and Log Books, Maps, and Atlases, relating to—Banking— 
Trade — Marine === Insurance — Factory, 
Movement —Chartists-- WANTED § Co-operation — Trade 
Unions — Socialism— and Political Economy 


generally. Also anything before 1860 on Currency. 
MUSEUM BOOK STORE, 45 Museum Street, London, W.C1.- 














GALLOWAY & PORTER, LTD, 
University Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE (England). 


Following Catalogue just issued: 
Books in all branches of Literature. Library editions and many books in fw 
bindings are included in this catalogue—a galaxy of good books. 
We issue lists at frequent intervals of most subjects, and would be pleased # 
register names for these if prospective customers would say what subject they 
my orested in. 
Out-of-print Books Searched For. Libraries Purchased. Colonial and Foreia 
Library Orders receive careful attention. 


NEW BOOKS: SECOND-HAND BOOKS. RARE BOOKS. 


| BOWES 


TOT 











CAMBRIDGE , England 
buy and sell 


OLD »4 RARE 


BOOKS 




















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital hiinasund and Issued, 
£12,000,000; = Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); . Reserve Liability’ of Proprietors, £8, 000, 000, 
DRAFTS are G RANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand, . TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSIES 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 

S 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 

OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOh 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF : F 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration tee Bo 
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ean Tac | | The bonuses recently declared by the “Old 
OCTOBER. are aor Equitable” are so large that if they are 


_ CORNHILL continued in the future at the same rate, 
) 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. as seems probable, an assurance of £1,000 























































































































nics oN SOLWAY BRIDGE: Chapters XXVI.-XXVIII a yy effected at age 25 payable at age 60 or 
— LETTERS OF DR. JOHNSON TO SIR ROBERT CHAMBERS. aii previous death, and costing £28 a year, 
BLACK PATCH: A SHORT STORY. By John Horne. : 
E Te eres AND SCIENCE. iy see ee | will produce {1,921 at the end of the 
GENIUS OF FATHER AHERN By Martin Hare | - 
Te SOMATA: TV. A VOLCANO IN TSE 26008 term, or {941 more than the premiums 
By J. Leslie Mitchell ° 
10 PHILOSOPHISE IS TO KNOW HOW TO DIE. By F. McEachran pat ° 
COME NO MORE: A POEM. By Olive Clare Primrose 
BACKWASH: A SHORT STORY. By F. H. Dorset 
YW, A DUTCH SKIPPER WHO FOUGHT AT TRAFALGAR: I. 
IT j By Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.B: | 
’ LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 74. 
LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. | 
ES : ) 3 © 
S/f | SCIENCE OF LIFE CENTRE, |/K.quitable ire 
” 78 Lancaster Gate, W. 2. | io 
4, Stimulating Lectures on the Understanding of Life. 
‘ thei tn ck tens ||Assurance Society 
——! THE ‘SCIENCE OF THE FUTURE. Miss E. W. Preston, M.Sc. 
Alternate Mondays, commencing Oct. 21st, 6.30 p.m. (Founded 1762) 
anion THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE COMING AGE. Major Galloway, | 
D B.Sc., F.R.G.S. Tuesdays, weekly, commencing Oct. 22nd, 6.30 p.m. | 19 Coleman Street, London E C 2 
PSYCHOLOGY OF MAN’S EVOLUTION. Prof. J. E. Marcault, | . a ~~ 
. bak M.A (Paris). Tuesdays, weekly, pclae Ba Oct. 22nd. | No shareholders No commission 
8.0 p.m. 
| THE GREAT PLAN OF EVOLUTION VIEWED HISTORICALLY. | ; ; : 
CHES | Miss I. Prest. Wednesdays, weekly, commencing Oct. 23rd, |[ | When you wish to make comparisons in order to find the 
© ti ‘SCIENCE AND ART OF HEALING seta 
| THE i - Dr. Beddow Bayly, Dr. | ° e 
wt. | | JD. Hesey, Dr, Fergie Woods, Dr. 'C. V. Pink Dr, Mazer | | Furniture, Carpets & Curtains 
— wenfeld, Dr. W. L. Pearse. Thursdays, weekly, commencing | 1g 
a | Oct. 24th, 8.0 p.m. F * visit 
ED | For additional lecturers and subjects see Prospectus. Terms 5/- for | 3 
cach Course. Write for tickets, enclosing fees, to Secretary, Science | Ss i ORY Sa, 
| of Life Centre, 78 Lancaster Gate, W. 2. j 
| Transactions of each course 5/-. | One guinea for the whole series. 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8. 
;  ——————————— Write for Furniture Catalogue, Story & Co., Ltd. 
Pe EAA ATMA 7 — OO 
alo | Stranger than Fiction! | 
s | NINETEENTH CENTURY | , | 
Sy | | 
| __ AND AFTER BRITISH 
2] 7>— CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER—— | 
| =] |The Geography of Goodness By A. WYATT TILBY | 
oii =] [Choice By PHILIP S. RICHARDS 
oo = “SWARAJ ” : India and the League of Nations. By RAMSAY MUIR 
= By ARTHUR DAVIES ace fa : i Pe - 
= (Principal of on aan College, Madras, 1914-1927). _ Author of “A Short History of the British Commonwealth, 
script Another Aspect of Voting Reform By N. W. CLAYTON etc., etc. 
cing— ny sdeiniiiai ~ ory = Ay _ With its human, living characters, dominating factors and | 
Trae Starlings: A Problem “ ‘By T. A. COWARD sequences of a events, no educated man or woman | 
onomy = can jail to respond to the story of the Nation’s past. Here | 
= THE SEER ATEEOMAS, HPOE IN CHINA. is an entirely new survey of the History of the British 
VC) = ‘ y E. M. GULL. é Peoples—a single continuous narrative, terse, vivid, clear 
——P= ee ee oe a and of absorbing interest. Into it are woven the stories of | 
D = By THE RIGHT HON. LORD ERNLE Scotland, Ireland, the Dominions and the Colonies, and | 
” Contemporary Scottish Poetry: Another View Bet Ered d- also—up to a point—the history of America, as part of the | 
. story of England. 
A CENTURY OF MARRYAT. This new book is not a mere abridgment of the Author’s | 
7 = By MAURICE McGRATH. “British Ciesmenedits ” It is an vide i Baral md 
slensed Troubadours and Gypsies in Provence F ae F x PD ** } 
; they an By WALTER STARKIE, Litt.D. is differentiated from others of the same class by many 
The Criminal—III. Sheep in Wolves’ Clothing distinctive features. | 
1 Foreia By A. R. L. GARDNER Cina th I C Byo (5 X 
ne Volume. uarge Crown 8vo (5 
“S. SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 8 bachies) 836 pa dot Cloth boards, 7s. 6d 
— Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free S). pee y4S.08. 
ns pom poe _ ge po 7 Offer. Obtainable from all Booksellers, or from 
nnua uoscription, S. repatda), OSs ree. | 
Price 3/- an c sige & py LTD., 
—€ eer eet Street U. 4. 
| alii CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2 iris | QL = 
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Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


“ISECCOTINE, 't Sticks Everything 


(REG. TRADE MARK). NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


00 : STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
and makes: a clean, neat job which will not: give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 


4, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 





74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPEOTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.O. 1, with remittanes 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 





T HE LAW SOCIETY, 


The Council offers for award, in July, 1930, 
THREE STUDENTSHIPS 
of the annual value of £40 each, tenable by persons 
Intending to become solicitors, on conditions prescribed 
Jn the regulations, 


Copies of the regulations may be obtained by written 
or personal application to the 


PRINCIPAL’S SECRETARY, 
THE LAW SOCIETY, BELL YARD, W.C. 2. 





VIR, JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
iN Fields, W.C.2. Interesting House and Art 
Collection. Open Free Thursdays and Fridays, in 
October, 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and in November, 10.30 
a.m, to 4 p.m, 








PERSONAL 


er information regarding CREMATION free.— 
si Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 








DVERTISERS can offer young gentleman with lit. 
e tastes a gd. appoint. Invest £1,250—W., Box 1594. 
oo OPPORTUNITIES. 
Lady Secretary, Welfare Society, Industrial area, 
Investment, £1,000. 
Secretary, Hducational 
Iuvestment, £1,000. 
Partner or Lady Secretary, 
Finance, Investment, £600. 
Director or Lady Secretary to promote Sales imported 
Luxurics. Investment, £500. 
Director or Secretary to develop 
Material. Investment, £500. 
Write Incorporated Society of Investors, Ltd., 42 St. 
Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
YOMPETENT = journalist required, sociologically 
/ and scientifically minded, vigorous style, to 
edit interesting timely politico-sociological book. 
Satisfactory salary offered. Pass winter on Riviera.— 
Box 1595, The Spectator Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, 
( VY ENTLEMAN RECOMMENDS experienced, accurate 
W Lady Verbatim Reporter for meetings or private 
-Write Mr. H. D. Wilkinson, 56 Victoria St., 8.W.1, 
KONG UNIVERSITY. 








Council, Industrial area. 


remunerative Industria 


Sales Building 








work. 
ONG 





A LECTURER in ENGLISH is required for the 
University of Hong Kong to commence duty in January 
next, Candidates must be unmarried, laymen, and not 
more than 30 years old. They must be graduates with 
some experience of teaching. Salary on the scale 
£450—£20-—£550—£25—£600. Free passage provided. 
Further information and Forms of Application are 
obtainable from C, A. (K.), The Secretary, Board of 
Education, Whitehall, London, $.W.1. Scottish can- 
didates should apply to (K.), The Secretary, Scottish 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 1. 
The list of apptications will close on October 14th. 

yATRONS.—Vicar, Oxford M.A., married, musical, 

moderate, desires Country Benefice with good 
house. Good private means.—Box 1596, The Spectator 
MHE JOURNAL OF CAREERS.—A valuable guide 

for parents with boys and girls at public schools, 
secondary schools or universities. Indicates new and 
promising openings and warns of those which are over- 
crowded. Authoritative articles by leading men & women 
in all walks of life. 1s. monthly from 61 Conduit St., W.1. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS,—Training for 
/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions, Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
; {ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss Lk. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 




















WEATHER DRIVES 
TAILORS to SUICIDE 


Tailors in Berlin are committing 
suicide because the fine summer weather 
persists ‘there (reports the British 
United Press)—From the Evening 
Standard, September 18th. 


The Brothers Goss hasten to reassure their 
many customers that they have never felt fitter 
to cope with the orders which they feel certain 
are about to be handed in for winter suits, over- 
coats, dress clothes, raincoats, etc, 


T. Goss and Co. is an old-established firm of 
tailors for gentlemen, conducted in modest 
premises by two brothers who do all the measur- 
ing, cutting and fitting themselves and are able 
to produce clothes of the finest craftsmanship 
and materials at unusually moderate charges. 
Quiet distinction and comfort are the outstanding 
characteristics of Goss clothes. 


GOSS 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1, City 8259 





IGHFIELD,  OXHEY LANE, Watyo 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Resiq RD, 
School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” CDtial 
7 ADEs’ COLLEGE,” JERSKY, —Gaayygy 
4 ISLANDS.—Founded 1880, Public Sche! 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gishoe: 


Vice-chairman; Sir Charles King Harman, K.¢ Mp 

Scholarships ranging trom £20 to £50 cach per ann ; 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum tenal 
by boarders at the school, are open for competition 
year, All particulars may be obtained irom the HEAn 
MISTRESS. 

ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH Pape 

M THREE BRIDGES, Sussex. . P4286 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL fp 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress : . D. M. HENMAN, MA, 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &o,” 4 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRIS. ** 
Ne) TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date knoy. 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and Abvyicy 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be giyen, 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053, - 
























r-TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





] Speaks 

‘A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE PROBLEM 
OF EVOLUTION IN THE SOCIAL PROCESSES ” 
will be given (in English) by PROF. DR. R. 
THURNWALD (Professor of Ethnology and Sociology’ 
in the University of Berlin) at THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C, 2) 
on OCTOBER 11th, 15th and 17th, at 5 p.m. At the 
first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Dr. Morris 
Ginsberg (Reader in Sociology in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 

JJ NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ PURITAN TRAITS 
IN ENGLISH CIVILIZATION ” will be given (in 
English) by PROFESSOR LEVIN L. SCHUCKING 
(Professor of English Language and Literature in the 





University of Leipzig) at BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4) on 
OCTOBER 14th, 16th and 17th at 5.30 p.m. At the 


first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. J. G. 

Robertson, Litt.D., Ph.D., M.A. (Professor of German 

in the University). : 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 

OUNG Students received in large, sunny house in 
Cromwell Road. Preference givento girls from goed 

schools. Health and comfort of students carefully 

considered. Supervision as desired by parents.—Miss 

Stewart, Box 1593, the Spectator. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


YQ HOME CIVIL, F.O., 1927 1st place, 1928 
be es Ss. 1st I.C.S., and Consular, 14 others.—Older- 
shaw and Davies, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Paddington 3352, 


JDERSONAL TUITION (and by correspondence) for all 
examinations in History and Law. Cambridge 
Graduate, First Class.—-Write Box 1581, The Spectator, 


\¥PEECH.—Mr. CHAS, SEYMOUR gives Private 
S Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath), 
Elocution , Phonetics, Brochure tor’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
FFNAUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE,—Public School 
education at moderate cost, Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 

YT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
Ss equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities. 
Army, «ce. For prospectus write to Rey, Canon W. F. 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 


























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BERCROMBY PLACE, EDINBURGH. 8. SERF’s 
ScHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Thorough education from 
Kindergarten to University entrance, Individual atten- 
tion. Moderate fees. Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss Duffes, M.A. (Hons.). 








| tgs po COLLEGE for thorough Secretarial 
A and Business Training for young men and women 
with a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. Postal courses available. Pro- 
spectus from Mr. P. 8S. Munford, Kensington College, 
Bishop’s Road, W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046, 
rF\HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 
COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term commences 
October 8th, Appointments for qualified students. 
Syllabus trom the Headmaster. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rY\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
Syrs, Fees £105 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 








A LL HALLOWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK, 

Prep. for Oxford and Camb. Joint Board exams, 
Graduate Staff, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, good Gym, 
Bracing air. Sister in Charge. 
ore aa SCHO 


TIVERTON, 

Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls,. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions offered annually, 

Prospectus and Form of Application from 
SECRETARY. 
rF\UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 

1859. ‘Thorough education for girls.’ Languages 





OL, 
DEVON. 


the 





YCHOOLS AND LUTORS.—Reliable intormatioyand 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kml of school, age of pupil,’ locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 ling), 
Publishers of ‘“‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guidy 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &. 


PM Ge yd MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
: and promptly by old Public School boy disable 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon 3d. Servic: 
recommended by well-known writers.—C. Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16, > 
di AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c, Leam 
> this fascinating and paying hobby by post... Moder. 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and “* Guide §,” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarle 8t,, W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS, A short 
trial MS. may be sent for l’ree Criticism, gladly given. 
EARN to write Articles and Storics; make 
4 hours profitable ; 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W3. 
IVERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed, 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d.per1,00), 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclilf-on-Se, 
‘yONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required, Send stamp for prospectus to- 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1, 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib, 1s, 2 
































booklet free.-REGENT I. © 





per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s, 34d. per |b, 
smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price, pos 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. ; 
LA RGEST roasting Fowls & Ducks 7s. pr., fat Geese 7s, 
ea., best boiling Fowls 6s. pr. trsd. All post paid. 
Ribe. Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
JRIME Roasting Fowls and Ducks, 6s. 6d. pair; Fat 
L Geese, 78. 6d. cach.—P. Hurley, Rosscarbery, Cork 
JURE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the oli- 
+ fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In stroy 
cartons, 7 lb. 3s. 3d., post free. Soe ee 
quantities—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Susser. 
is post free to any address.—65 Ibs. Extra Specil 
F.0.P., 24s. 6d.; 5 lbs, Special F.O.P., 23s,; Sih, 
€.0.P., 21s, 














HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING, 





BOOKS, &c. 
| OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—Now ready, t 
comprehensive Catalogue of Pu 


Remainders, books in new condition as first publishel, 
but now offered at Bargain Prices. Included i # 
interesting selection of Books on Music and Musicist 
Post Free.—H, J. GULAISHER, Remainder Bookselt, 
55-578 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


ARE BOOKS. 





LISTS 


The Greville Memoirs, 8 Vols. Best Edition, 18% 
£2 15s. Saint Joan, by Bernard Shaw, illustrate! 
edition, folio 1924, £5 5s. Haldane’s Pathway to Reali, 
2 Vols., 1903, 25s. Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, - 
Vols., 1909, 21s. Hodgson’s Metaphysic of Experient, 
1898, 4 Vols., 30s. Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, 181) 
4 Vols., 42s. Newman’s Politics of Aristotle, 1887, : 
Vols., 16s. Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics a! 
Logic, 4 Vols., 1859, 25s. ; 

BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey Opium Eater, 182 
Origin of Species, 1859; Woman in White, 3 we 
1860; Wells’ Time Machine, 1885 ; Wells’ Love and ‘ 
Lewisham, 1900; Jungle Books, 2 Vols., 1894-5. F 

We are always open to buy Libraries or small 00: 
lections of good books. Let us know what you ee 
We can also get any book you require, Let us ka 
your wants. 





Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff, 





Beautiful grounds. Fees from 50 guineas, 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP(Greville Worthingtodp 


- John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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R SALE.—Clean unbound i 
NSFOR SALE.—Clean unbound copies, 
(or eettor, 18961028. Punch, 1906—1916. Times 
J a 1880-1928, complete years.—Offers to A. 
“HE CARE OF THE NOSE, THROAT, AND EAR, 
ye Wm, Stuart Low, F.R.C.S. Price 5s., of all 
seeliers or direct from Publishers, Bailliere, Tindall 
ah. 8 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. By post, 5s. 3d 
¢ os, § 

















TAILORING 
A Have Wo . — li 
+ SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Cos- 
— etc., turned absolutely like new by our ex- 
rt tailors. Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
Va pooklet or send garments for free estimate. Est. 
100 We collect, ‘phone Hampstead 7445.—THE 
WNDON TURNING CO. Dept. A., 54 Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3. 
DVICE.—WALTER CURRATLL, WORLD'S LEAD- 
JA ING TURN-CLOTHES SPECIALIST. 8.B. Over- 
coats fr, 35s. ; D.B. 40s. Lounge and D.B. Suit 50s. ; Cos- 
tume, 408. ; 








also dress, dinner, morning suits, uniforms 
& liveries TURN ED and beautifully retailored “ Just like 
New.” —6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Est. here since 1903 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Bia PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post. 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. ** 5,’ 130 Baker Street, W.1. 


——e—_—_ 5 . 
THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDER- 
WEAR in Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also 
KNITWEAR. By post direct from makers. Patterns and 
prices post free.—Dept. 4, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, 
Scotland. 
YOCKROACHES exterminated by ** Blattis.” World 
famed; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E, Howarth, 
F238. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s, 6d., 4s, 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield, or chemists, 
Boots’ branches, stores. 
Tok SALE—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut 
k various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
jnvited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, ard should reach the Spectator Ottices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remit- 
tance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :— 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13: 74% for 26; and 
10% for 52. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE—Your own 
Ams, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vulcanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm.— 
BENTLEY & CO., 333 Oxford Street, London, 
OW MUCH CAN YOU SAVE ON WINTER 
UNDERWEAR by ordering direct-by-post? Send 
for free illus. catalogue and actual patterns of “ B. P.” 
Underwear, one of Britain’s finest brands. Ladies’ 
Combies, Pure Wool Winter-Weight, 6s. 3d. to 16s. 9d. 
Children’s, ditto, 4s. 9d. to 11s. Men’s, ditto, Vests and 
Pants, 5s. Yd. to 16s. 3d. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Over 4,000 customers sent us repeat 
orders last year. Send postcard to Birkett & Phillips, 
Ltd., Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham. 
































OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. ‘Tobacco 


matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s, 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s, 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine ‘fobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Uo,, Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


Re Harris and Lewis ‘lweed. Anylength cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 



















ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN: NDIA 
CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS 
PHILIPPINES 
CHI NA: JAPAN 


SOUTH AFRICA 
FAST MODERN PASSENGER 


STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars apply 


LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST, 


GLASGOW 
75. BOTHWELL ST. ~ 

























OCARNO.—GRAND HOTEL PALACE. 
English Family Hotel. Park. From 15s. 


LUGANO nore BRISTOL 


Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild sunny 


Leading 











Winter. Golf all year Pleasant easy walks. 
FOREIGN HOTELS 





CS HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust; v. mod.; run. 
h, and c, water; ex. cuisine; tennis.—A. Schaer, prop. 


ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First- 
4 class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Town. Garden Restaurant. 


ENTONE. 
M HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. 
No trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes 
of town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 


ALESCURE,., 
GOLF HOTEL. 
on the Links (Tennis). 
150 Rooms. 
October 15th to May 15th. 


TOURS, &c. 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 
SPRING CRUISES, 1929-30, on the NEW MOTOR 
MALLSHIP “ THEOPHILE GAUTIER.” 

Built 1929. Displacement Tonnage, 10,300. 
CRUISE No. 19—FEBRUARY 14th, 1930. La 
Goulette (for Tunis and Carthage), Malta, Alexandria, 
Jaffa (for Palestine), Beyrout, Khodes, Constantinople, 
Pius (for Athens), Nauplia (for Mycene), Syracuse, 

Palermo. 

CRUISE No. 20.—MARCH 2ist, 1930. Marseilles, 
Katakolo (for Olympia), Melos, Piraeus (for Athens), 
Constantinople, Khelia Bay (for Gallipoli), Cos, Candia 
(for Knossos), Delos, Nauplia (for Mycenz), Taormina. 

CRUISE No. 21.—APKIL 11th, 1930. As Cruise No. 20. 

IN THE CHRISTMAS VACATION, — THE NILE 
AND THE FIRST CATARACT, A Special Steamer 
has been chartered to visit Luxor and Assouan. 

The Year Book tor 1929 now ready with this year’s 
Lectures by DEAN INGE; THE PRESIDENT OF ST. 
JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; THE HEAD 
MASTER OF SEDBERGH ; CANON SELWYN, D.D.; 
THE HEAD MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL; THE HEAD MASTER OF CLIFTON 
COLLEGE; THE REV. H. B. WORKMAN, D.Litt. ; 
PROFESSOR MORISON OF HARVARD, &c., with 
list of Members ; 202 pages, Cloth bound, 1s., from The 
Assistant Secretary, 3B Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1. 











100 Baths. 














I EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., 
z also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in the 
tamous “ Fair-Isle ’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during slack 
summer months.—Send post card for illustrated booklet 
to 8.38 Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
kK coloured Pottery: beautiful colouring; big profit, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept.“ 5,’’ Lindfield, Sussex. 








SWISS RESORTS 


ANGLAIS, 
area 


sUN. 





— CHALET VILLARS-SUR- 
’Varsity, Army and Navy clientele. 

Run by Oxford and Public School men. 
Running hot and cold water, central heating, own tennis 
and garage, golf, swimming pool, climbing, unique 

position. 
Open all the year. 





OCARNO.—Golt Hotel. Auto. Assn. Hotel. Moder- 
ate. Run. wtr. Bathing. From 3 gas. weekly incl, 





GRAND WORLD TOUR 
Leaving November 8th with 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E.19, this being the 
luth World Tour to India, Burma, Ceylon, Malay, Java, 
China (Pekin), Japan, U.S.A. and Canada. 
ORWAY & Northern Caps. 6th Annual Party, July 19, 
1930.-Write C.T.0., Norway House, Cockermouth, 
LS oo SPORTS parties for ’Varsity men and 
women, Public School boys and schoolgirls, their 
relations and friends, and others who care to join at 








HOSPENTAL, December 27th—January 10th. Also 
earlier and later parties. Dr. and Mrs, CLAUD 
FOTHERGILL in charge. Chaplain, Rev. D. H. 


ASHFORD SMITH, M.A.—Write for particulars, the 
SECKETARY, (Z) ©.T.U., “* Hensol,” Chorley Wood, 
Herts. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


\YWITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY, CHA- 
Ss TEAU BIENVENUE., First-class finishing school 
for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Kscort 
from and to Lonéon.—Principals : Mmes. Rufer. 

















BRITISH HOTELS SECTION | 


| 











UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

h, & c, water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Laliroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474, 





HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A 


RAC, Large Garage. Historical ‘associations (1759). 





hago ENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
surroundings ; every comfort; moderate terms, 
garage: ‘phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 








YORNISH RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 

/ overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation: a land of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel, Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms, Garage. For special winter terms apply : 
Residential Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 
Cornwall. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
Tooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
RAC, Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism. 





XETER.—-ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
(4 Cathedral. Quict old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
Water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071, 





ARROGATE.--The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300, Write for Illustrated ‘Tariff, 





ag geo = Gt. Britain’s Greatest Hydro. 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus, Prospectus. 
Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams;: * Smedley’s, Matlock.” 


THE MOST CENTRAL POSITION IN LONDON. 
NV ORGAN’S HOTEL, 51 TORRINGTON SQUARE, 
py \ W.C. Facing British Museum. Highly recom- 
mended for comfort and cuisine. Bed and Breakfast 
from 6s.; with dinner, 9s. Reduced weekly terms. 








SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HQTEL- 


YIDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—Eagiehurst Private 
kK) Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach, Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Tariff. Tele- 
grams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 








FFVORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class, Finest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 

cuisine, Hot and cold water and radiators in-all rooms. 

Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. Xmas Prog. 


rFYORQUAY —HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea. 

A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207, 
TFYORQUAY.—Roslin Hall Hotel.  Periect for late 
holidays. Garage. ’Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham, 











rFXORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, ‘Telephone 3655, 





rF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & Tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: fotues 14, 





INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


"alma 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., ST. GrkorGE’S HOvUsE, 193 Recent 
STREET, W. 1. 





—s 


Pg NDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform charge 
per person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—8s. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—10s, Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes, 





w= to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St, 
George’s Square, S.W. 1. Roomand Breakfast 
53. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly, With dinner, 6s, 6d, os 


2 guineas weekly, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 


A popular account of the latest theories of the sky, the stars, the atom, 
time, and the universe, its beginning and its ultimate end. 


Demy 8vo. With 24 plates. 12s 6d net. 
“ The best seller among best-sellers.”—The Observer. 





9th Thousand 


THE NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL 


WORLD 
By Professor A. S. EDDINGTON 
This book, first published on November 27, 1928, is now in 
its fifth impression. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


“The book is undoubtedly the richest that he has yet given 
us, and his talents as an expositor have never been more 
brilliantly exhibited.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


BRITISH INDIA 1497-1858 
Edited by H. H. DODWELL, M.A. 
Royal 8vo. 30s net. 


This volume, the first of two dealing with British India, 
forms Volume V of “THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
INDIA,” and also Volume IV of “THE CAMBRIDGE 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE,” and is accordingly 
obtainable with the title-page and binding of either series. 


CATALOGUE OF THE McCLEAN 
COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS 


Volume III 
By S. W. GROSE, M.A. 
With 132 collotype plates. Royal 8vo. £5 5s net. 


This concluding volume of the catalogue of the collection in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum deals with some three thousand 
coins from the mints of Asia Minor, Farther Asia, Egypt, 
and Africa. 


EARLY JUDAISM 
By L. E. BROWNE, B.D. 
New and Cheaper Impression. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
© This is a very readable and scholarly book, and it forms 


a real contribution to the study of a difficult and important 
‘period in Jewish history.”"—The Church Times. 


By Professor JOHN LAIRD, M.A 
Demy 8vo. 18s net. 
“This study shows all Professor Laird’s acumen in dealing 
with the problems involved, and his -happy knack of finding 
apposite and illuminating illustrations to make his exposition 
ctear."—The Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


THE SENSE OF GLORY 
Essays in Criticism. 
By HERBERT READ 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


The author of “English Prose Style” writes on Froissart, 
Malory, Descartes, Swift, Vauvenargues, Sterne, Hawthorne, 
Bagehot, and Henry James, indicating by the title of the 
book the kinship of the subjects. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY VI AND 


RICHARD III 
By P. ALEXANDER 
With an Introduction by A. W. POLLARD 
Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 


This is the third of the series of ‘“ Shakespeare Problems,” 
edited by Dr A. W. Pollard and Dr J. Dover Wilson. - The 
author clears up many difficulties in the text of these plays, 
and claims, in spite of the criticisms of earlier editors, that all 
three Parts of “ Henry VI” as well as “ Richard IIL” come 
from Shakespeare’s hand. 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE: ALL'S 


WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
Edited by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
and J. DOVER WILSON 


With a frontispiece. F’scap 8vo. Cloth, 6s net; leather, 
10s 6d net. 


This volume, the twelfth in the series, is now ready. 
(* Twelfth Night” is in the press.) 


A GAME AT CHESSE 
By THOMAS MIDDLETON 
Edited by R. C. BALD. 

With 10 plates. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


Mr Bald has edited the text from the MSS, with textual 
and explanatory notes and an introduction dealing with the 
historical background, the stage-history, and the texts. 


OUR FOREFATHERS : 
THE GOTHONIC NATIONS 
By GUDMUND SCHUTTE, Ph.D. 
Volume I. ‘Translated by JEAN YOUNG, M.A.(Canta)). 
With 10 figures. Royal 8vo. 21s net. 


A Manual of the Ethnography of the Gothic, German, Dutch, 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, and Scandinavian Peoples. 
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